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Note by the Board of Education. 

The Board believe that the publication of this Report 
win be welcomed bj' all persons and bodies interested in 
Adult Education. The investigations of the Committee 
cover a wide field and the Board wiD welcome discussion 
of the numerous and very interesting suggestions put 
forrvard in the Report. 

It will be understood of course that the Board are not 
committed to approval oi the findings of the Report upon 
particular issues or of the opinions expressed in evidence. 


The expenses incurred in the preparation of this Paper 
are estimated at i6o/. 14s. 8/f. 

The estimated cost of printing and publishing this 
Paper is 130I. 13s. Sd. 
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REPORT ON THE DRAJIA IN ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

A.— INTRODTICTION. 

I.— RELATION OF THE DRAMA AND ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

1. A remarkable feature of the social history of the 
years foUotving the War has been the widespread develop- 
ment of that form of popular culture which has, perhaps 
unhappily, been given the title of Adult Education. 

2. This development has taken place at a time when the 
economic position of a considerable part of the population 
has definitely declined. This comadence may not be a 
matter for surprise ; religious and educational movements do 
not always synchronize ivith increased material prosperity. 
They are more commonly due to the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of a few devoted men and women, and Adult 
Education to-day owes its inspiration to the enthusiasm of 
organisers and teachers connected ivith the University and 
other bodies which are concerned to promote courses of 
study in the subjects of a liberal education. A marked 
feature of the new movement is a tendency to a ivider range 
of interest. Courses in English Literature show a remark- 
able increase both in number and in proportion ; at the 
same time musical and dramatic activities are constantly to 
be found in the programmes of adult education centres. 
The growth of popular interest in music, and in particular 
in choral singing, led us tivo years ago to prepare a report 
on the place of music in Adult Education. Subsequently 
the growing interest in the drama on the part of educational 
bodies and the widespread existence of societies engaged in 
the production of plays of high quality was brought to our 
notice, and we have devoted a substantial part of the 
intervening period to a survey of this new movement, and 
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to an attempt to assess its educational value, ^ jjj 

form the subject of this report on the place o 
Adult Education. 

3. We have said that the new movement m 
culture is perhaps tmhappy in its title of Adult E u 
Undoubtedly the word " Education ” is apt to 
ordinary man, owing to its association vith the 

of the class room, and the relation of teacher and aug 
Adult Education has little trace of the latter and none 
the former. The teacher in Adult Education connno ^ 
prefers to be known by some other title denoting a 
to hb class of guidance rather than instruction. 
cannot be denied that instruments of popular culture sue 
as the Library’', Music and the Drama, have one 8^®^ 
preliminary advantage over all other forms of Adui 
Education, in that they* carry' in the popular mind, and in 
common pliraseology', no association rnth the atmosphere of 
the class room. 

4. We have mentioned that the widespread grov-dh of 
societies producing dramatic works of high quality' first 
suggested to us an enquiry' into the place of drama in Adult 
Education. At a later stage in the report we propose 
to give a brief survey of some of these societies, and an 
outline of their special charactcri.stics. 


5. At this stage however it irill be of interest to note 
that there are more than 700 .sodeties affiliated to the 
British Drama League. ThcXational Operatic and Dramatic 
Association has more than 700 affiliated sodctics and is a 
very' active body ; a large proportion of tho'^e hcAC-vcr are 
engag' d in the production of light op.-ra and musical comedy, 
vdiich fall oubide the limits of tiiis repoit Tfic ^'illa^e 
Drama Society has more than 150 branches, v.hile social and 
educational .associations, such as the National Federation 
ni Wo.-rnm’s Insrimn-,,. the National Adult Scliool Union 
an.' the'i...l.C .a jii tie irvanouscentresand the Educational 
.and Le-urntiai S-lthments mimlxr some hundreds of 


'Iram-ittc cro; 


■p-. Die Catholic Play Societv is jn touch 
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with a large number of groups producing religious plays in 
Churches. The Independent Labour Party is active in 
promoting the drama and has nearly a hundred dramatic 
groups. A small town, Welwjm Garden City, with a 
population of less than Sfioo, has four societies The mere 

extent of the movement is however of far less interest than 

% 

its character. Our first untness, Mr Harley Granville- 
Barker, was emphatic on this point. “ The fact,” he said, 
" that an increasing number of growm-up people find 
distraction for the winter evenings in amateur theatricals 
would be little more worth worrjnng about than the pre- 
valence of Bridge or Mah-Jongg But the striking thing 
about the present revival of interest in drama — as apart 
from interest in the professional theatre — is the liking of 
plays for their own sake and therefore, more often than not, 
the liking of good plays I suspect that the amateur clubs 
of my youth still go on, and perform out-of-date West-End 
successes, in which feeble imitations are given of the popular 
favourites who first pla 3 'ed in them. But the strength of 
the movement lies in a varied of organisations of very 
recent origin, quite unrelated to these in their purpose or 
the taste they show. I do not think tliey pay very much 
regard to the fashions in professional drama either. I 
believe — ^though it may be because I ivish to believe — that 
here is a genuine artistic up-growth and an endeavour not 
merely after self-expression, but after the far more complex 
co-operative expression that drama provides. Here in fact 
is a genuine and creative interest in a highly organic art.” 

6. The growtli of amateur societies has been accompanied 
by an increase in the number of “ repertory ” theatres and 
other associations which, in that the actors are professionals, 
resemble the commercial theatre, but being organised without 
regard for profit are able to give more consideration to the 
artistic and educational merits of a play than to the qualities 
likely to contribute to a long run. Prominent among these 
are the " Old Vic ” with its great record of opera and 
Shakespeare productions, the Lena Ashwell Players, the 
Arts League of Service and the Repertory Theatres at 



Bmninghain, Bristol, Liveipool and elsewhere. ilr, 
Geoffrey Wliitworth, Hon. Secretary of the British Drama 
League in his evidence before us attributed the grovrih of 
the new movement in a great degree to the Repsrtoiy’ 
Companies organised by Hiss Lena Ashwell during the War 
in France and afterwards in London. 

7. Side by side uith the growing activity in the produc- 
tion of plays there has been an increasing appreciation of 
the importance of drama as an instrument of education. 
The Eighth Annual Conference on Nev.* Ideals in Education 
at Stratford-on-Avon in April, 1922 v,-as devoted to the 
consideration of the Drama in Education. Addresses on 
the drama were given by distinguished plavwiighis and 
representatives of the stage, and a number of teachers gave 
accounts of their experience of dramatic work in schools. 
The Ojfford Eniversitr' Extension Lectures Committee took 
the Drama, Ancient, 3 Iediaeval and Modem as the subject 
for the Summer Meeting of three v,-eek.s in 1925, and arranged 
for the presentation of representative plays bv the O.’cford 
Players and an Exhibition of Repertory and Communitv 
Theatre Art by the British Drama League. Moreover the 
Press devotes increasing attention to the work of amateur 
societies. Iilr. Lennox Robinson has contributed a number 
of articles to the “ Observer ” on their work in the North of 
England, v.'Hle a ^fancltester paper devotes t\vo columns 
each week to the amateur societies of Lancashire. 

S. Before^ discussing any further the nature of this 
dramatic rexival, we are bound to consider tv.'o questions, 
the nature of drama as a form of art, and the historical 
bacltground of the dramatic an more espeoallr in Eneland 
and Wales, 

9. The first question arises because some oeonle are still 
dis^^Q to regard the dramatic art as penridou^ and beset 
vatb dangers to the moral character, while others are dis- 

I? intellectual content and 

imtifiable only as a foim of diversion for a tired mind. 

e may say at once that the former point of riew once a 
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very genuine conviction of certain religious bodies, appears 
almost to have disappeared. We could ivish that the latter 
point of rdeiv had suffered the same eclipse. The second 
question deserves consideration, because the historj' of the 
drama may throw some light on the conditions under which 
it has reached its highest development . Moreover, no form of 
artistic expression can bo more than ephemeral in character 
if it is not deep rooted in the instincts of the people. If the 
history of the drama in this countrj^ demonstrated that the 
people had shown neither any pleasure in, nor aptitude for, 
tliis form of expression, there would be little prospect that 
the present dramatic revival would make any permanent 
impression on our national life. 
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11. — NATURE OF THE DRAilATIC ART. 

10. We obtained from a nmnber of our ■witnesses a 
variety of most interesting views on the nature of drama 
as a form of art. Their interest is such that we mai:e no 
apology for quoting at some length the ■views expressed. 

11. Sir Barry Jackson of the Birmingham Repsrtory 
Theatre writes : — “ The drama is a lital form of art ■n-hich 
follows human civilisation in every form, from the most 
highlv civilised races to those of the lowest kno^tvn intelli- 
gence. It is apparent in earliest childhood in the aptitude 
for pretence and use of sjmbolism. Tne history of the 
drama in England takes its origin from the representation 
of sacred dramas illustrating the truths of the Bible, and, 
as in most countries, this particular form is almost immedi- 
ately cast aside for representations of existing conditions 
from a very ■\Ude angle of tiew. The main idea invariably 
underlying the progress of the drama through the ages is 
a -iivid representation of ideal life. It teaches humanity 
quite dire^y to %vhat it should aspire and what it should 
cast aside as base and worthless. Drama cannot be called 
a pure art-; it is of compwsite form gathering together 
to one end poet, painter, musician and dancer. Of aU arts 
it is the most immediately vital in that it depends on the 
association for a few hours of a great number of people 
whose mental energies are all concentrated in the same 
direction. As an instrument of education drama, always 
supposing that education means a knowledge of leading 
a life best calculated to help the community, stands 
alone -without rival. It shov/s every phase of life. It 
brings the whole of man’s life into the comp)ass of two and 
a half hours ; it throv.'s a light on the fundamentals of life 
through mimic action ; it shows the infinite significance of 
small actions on human afiairs and thus enables a man to 
weigh up his actions and to sort out his moral ideas.” 

12. iliss Marjorie West makes a higher claim. "As 
art ” she writes " the drama should stand supreme. It is 



capable, as no otiier art is, of combining every form of 
artistic expression into one perfect whole. Architecture, 
sculpture and painting, music and diction, poetry and prose, 
gesture and dancing, all are ready to find their places in 
the drama, and to combine in its production. Under all 
great art must lie a deep and serious philosophy of life, 
but this is pre-eminently true of great drama. Both the 
Greeks, its creators, and the mediaeval Church, its redis- 
coverer, used the drama as the highest vehicle for the 
conve3fance of moral and religious trutlis. In recognition 
of its pre-eminence, some of the most sublime poets of 
mankind have used the drama as the chosen means for the 
expression of their art.” 

13. Miss Constance Smedley makes much the same 
claim with regard to the comprehensive character of drama 
as an art form. " Great drama ” she writes “ has flourished 
when it is the embodiment of the ideals of the people ; 
when it has been seriously regarded by the State, and used 
as a means of promoting the highest standards of ethics 
and wisdom. As a form of art, drama includes all the 
arts ; the fundamental laws of all arts must be understood 
and practised, the taws of rhythmic movement, sound, 
and vision, of structural design, composition, pattern and 
colour.” 

14. Professor Allardj'ce Nicoll makes a comparison 
between the drama on the one hand and the novel and 
poetry on the other, and finds the former the wider and 
more profound " As a form of art,” he saj's " the drama 
seems to me to be of the highest, if not the highest itself. 
In the drama there is to be found a union of the arts, so 
that the appeal is wder and more profound than is that 
of the novel or of poetr5C Moreover, the insight into human 
nature is more varied than in poetry, and the restricted 
form of drama necessitates a more poignant and a more 
concentrated expression of purpose than is to be discovered 
in the novel. The novel tends constantly to dissipate 
its force because of its length ; poetry normalty is 
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mono-emotional. In the drama v:e have not only the ever- 
present general impression, as for orample in Shakespeare’s 
plays, but the various shades of thought and of feeling 
presented in each one of the characters and v-Tonght 
together into a harmonious whole. Because of its restricted 
length and because of the fact that the dramatist is for- 
bidden to speak it: -propria persor.a, the drama is the 
subtlest of literart' media. The plaj-wright has to suggest 
rather than to enunciate ojK-nlj'. The study of the drama, 
therefore, is more calculated than an5' other to stimulate 
the thought and the independent critical pmver of the 
reader or auditor." 

15. ilr. Gran'.ille-EaTlser writes in The Exemplary 
Theatre : — “ Dramatic art, full}- developed in the form of 
the acted play, is the working out — not of the self realisation 
of the fndh-iduaJ, but of society itself, h play is a pictured 
rfruggle and reconciliation of human wills and ideas ; 
internecine, with destiny or with drcumstance. The 
struggle must be there, and either the reconciliation or 
the traged}' of the failure, and it is generally in the develop- 
ment of character by clash and mutual adjustment, that 
the determinant to the struggle is found. What Ircelier 
microcosm of human sodet}-, therefore, can there be than 
2n acted play Xeither topic^y, nor in terms of 

direct reason nor of pure faith, but by the subtler wa}- of 
art the drama works, to evoh'e from the sentient mass a 
finer mind, responding to the fine fellow-mind of the jJoet, 
expressed in terms of a conunon experience through the 
medium of human beings, whose art has that deeper 
significance that we find in the isces and voices of friends 
with whom we have come through the gates of tmder- 
standing.” 

16. Mr, Nugent Jlonck of the Maddermarket Theatre, 
Nondch, particularly aSects Comedy. “As a spiritual 
■'’•'rites, “nothing can touch drama outside a 
definite religion — as it can ‘ get ’ people who — for some 
reason or other— are religiously dead. * It is also a useful 
w eapoa against those who have the seven deadly virtues — ■ 
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earnest people who wish to elevate others to their own 
dullness. Comedy can attack these unassailables.” 

17. Mr. Kenneth Barnes of the Roj^al Academy of 
Dramatic Art sounds a note of warning. “ As an art," 
he says, “ it consists in the interpretation of the characters 
of dramatic literature, and when the acting is inspired by 
a sense of reality and dramatic imagination, I believe there 
is no more powerful medium for taking people out of 
themselves and enabling them to look at other human 
beings in that spirit which includes sjnnpathy and cnticism , 
and leads to right relations between human beings. On the 
other hand, when the emotional and moral values of the 
characters shown in action are false and uninspired by 
artistic insight, the effect is no doubt deleterious both to 
actors and audience. The criticism does not apply to 
conventional forms of theatrical entertainments, such as 
farce, in which the audience know that tJie happenings on 
the stage would not happen in life, but only to serious 
drama in which an effort is made ‘ to hold the mirror up 
to Nature.’ " 

18. The claims made on behalf of the dramatic art by 
our witnesses may be briefly summarised They are 
that • — 

(a) Drama is a composite art, requiring for its full 
expression and perfection an understanding of, and pro- 
ficiency in, other arts, 

(b) Drama is at once a most vivid and most subtle 
artistic medium, and is therefore a powerful instrument 
for the conveyance of ideas 

(c) In consequence drama can be under right conditions 
a most potent instrument of moral, artistic and intellectual 
progress, and imder vTong conditions an equallj'^ potent 
instrument of moral, artistic and intellectual degradation. 

19 Tliese claims appear to us to be justified and to 
lead to the conclusion that drama is a matter of the greatest 
interest to all concerned in Education. Accepting tliis 
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conclusion we consider that the further examination of the 
question can be most profitabl}' undertaken by an inquiry’ 
into the history’’ of the dramatic art, with a \ie\v to deter- 
mining what place it has occupied in our national life, 
and by an attempt to analj^e the situation existing to-day 
with a view to discovering how far the drama is acting as 
an instrument of education, and of sccial progress, and 
under what conditions. 
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III. HISTORY OF THE DRAMATIC ART. 

Sources of Hisioty. 

20. Our enquirj? into the history of the dramatic art 
in England and Wales has been of necessity vei3f limited 
in character and has been directed solely to the question of 
its popular appeal. We addressed to a number of witnesses 
the enquirjf how far this history suggests that the English 
people had a particular delight in, and capacity for, this 
form of artistic expression. We received a number of 
interesting replies, and we desire to express our special 
indebtedness to Professor A. E. Morgan and Professor 
Allardyce NicoU. The accoimt, however, which we give 
here represents our conclusions from the evidence and not 
the opinion of any one of our witnesses. 

Folk Drama m England. 

21. Drama in England has its origin in the Folk Play. 
But it is clear that the drama arising out of folk conditions 
was necessarily of a verj' rude character. Drama requires 
performers literate enough to study parts, self-restrained 
enough not to interrupt each other, and disciplined enough 
to accept the discretion of a trainer. Tliey are not likely 
to be forthcoming at an excited rustic merrj'-maldng. 
Even in Greece the evolution of ditlijuramb into drama had 
to wait for the evolution of the City state. We do not 
in fact find anjdhing recognisable as primitive folk drama 
which gets much bej'ond the miming of a sacrifice probably 
as a sunnval from abandoned religious ritual, or of such a 
simple idea as the contest of winter and summer, 

22. At some time in the fourteenth centuiy? such 
mimiciy took a more elaborate form in England by the 
introduction of Robin Hood and his Fellows as the per- 
fonners of the dance. This is less likelj' to have been due 
to a natural development than to the influence of minstrels, 
themseli’es influenced by French models. In morenorthem 
districts other national heroes, Galgacus or Slerkader, 
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seem to have been similarly v,-orked into the mimic sv.’ord 
dance. By the sijdeenth centuiy- even comparatively 

small tor^Tis and villageshad becomeacciLStomedtodramatic 

representation of other than folk origin. For instance, 
religions plays, outgrov.n'ng the Churches in rvhich they 
started, came into the hands of burgesses of the big cities, 
and from these spread into quite small places. There are 
records of p>erformances during the fourteenth ccnturj' 
given by performers from Kent and Sussex: railages at 
Lydd and New Romney, and similar performances arc 
found elsev.-here during the sixteenth century', especially 
in East Anglia. 

23. Towards the end of the si-rdeenth century local 
plays of this fund seem to have disappeared. This v,-as 
probabl}" due, partly to the puritan ban upon play 3 in 
general, and especially upon any religio'os plays of Catholic 
colouring, and partly to the competition of a large number 
of Strolling Companies of professional actors, who had a 
very widespread range in the sixteenth centuiy in England. 
The •villages became once more mere spectators. There 
are some traces of strictly local |)erformances up to the end 
of the century', but they' were clearly' often instigated in 
the interest of religious or political propaganda. 

24. The history' of the folk drama directly arising out 
of the common life of the countryside does not suggest 
any' great capacity for dramatic ex-pression on the part of 
the people. Folk play3 can hardly be said to have contri- 
buted much to the dramatic tradition in England, though 
undoubtedly' the fact that they' were performed throughout 
the length and breadth of England did much to l:eep alive 
and foster the dramatic sense, and their strange blend of 
paganism and history' must at least have made the later 
more elaborate dramatisation of scenes from English 
history seem not unnatural. , 

Drama under the auspices of the Church. 

25. There were, however, otherinliuences at vrork which 
had a far more profound effect on the drama in England, 
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The plays presented by the Church and the Guilds had 
dearty a x-erj^ great attraction for the people, and great 
influence on all subsequent development . These plays were 
not products of the national genius. They had their origin 
elsewhere, and their counterpart throughout Europe, But 
as t2ie5''had a very' great influence on the English drama, it 
is desirable to touch briefly on the dramatic tradition in 
Europe out of 'which they' had grown. 

26. In Greece drama had grown rapidly out of primitive 
ritual until it reached its full development in the fifth 
century' B.C. at Athens when some of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces both in Tragedy' and in Comedy' were produced. 
The conditions under wliich the dramatists worked w'ere 
most favourable, and such as no dramatist has been so 
fortunate as to enjoy since Greek drama had both a 
really intimate connection with national religion and the 
full support of the Athenian state. Greece in fact illus- 
trates most forcibly' our conclusion that the drama can be 
under right conditions a great instrument of progress. 
Rome on the other hand illustrates our conclusion that 
under WTong conditions drama can be a most potent 
instniment of degradation. At best it was borrowed from 
Greece and dilettante in character. At its worst it de- 
scaidcd into an abyss of license and brutality culminating 
in the actual burning in the arena of a criminal in the last 
act of the Hercules Fttreiis. 

27. The dramatic art in such circumstances came imder 
the ban of the Church ; all actors, singers and dancers 
being c.Ncommunicatcd. Tlic barbarian invaders of Rome 
found moimtebanks and buftoons in possession of tlie 
theatre. Yet such was the appeal of the drama to human 
instinct that it was under the auspices of Uie Church that 
the rexival took place. There xvere tluce stages, the 
liturgical mystery at church fcstix-als, which was used 
to bring the reality of scriptural extents more clearly before 
the people, live miracle play xvhicli recounted the lives of 
flic Saints, and finally the morality which was allegorical 
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characters who push and pull Adam and Eve to hell, and 
" call aloud to each other with glee . . . and clash their 
pots and kettles that they may be heard without,” or 
carry the sinful souls off pick-a-back ; Noah and his wife 
come to blows with broomsticks ; Saul’s servant has a 
squabble with the "gentylmanys servuuant” whom he 
takes for an ostler at the inn where they bait on the road 
down to Damascus ; tlie rogue Mak is tossed in a blanket 
for sheep-stealing just before the angels appear to announce 
the birth of Christ. 


The Elizabethan period. 

30. By Elizabethan times, therefore, rve had a long 
tradition of a drama closely akin to everyday life ; a 
mixture of tragedy and comedj'. The representation of 
these plays had gradually become more and more elaborate. 
At Canterbur}' not only had they carts, wheels, a mitre, 
two bags of leather containing blood, and other properties 
for their great play of The Martyrdom of St Thomas, 
but they even produced an Angel (price 22d.) who flapped 
his wings as he turned on a hidden wjmch greased with 
soap. The whole structure of tlie plays, however, was 
artless in the extrenic The Moralit3' Plays were stilfer, 
but no more classic in conception, and such p]a3's as Bale’s 
Kyngc Johan with its extraordinary jumble of historical 
characters and personifications, its Steven Langton and 
Dissimulation, Cardinal Pandulphus and Cjwyle Order, 
were no better in this respect. It is small wonder that 
classical scholars, such as Sidnej-, were shocked by the 
crudities of the early Elizabethan stage ; “ Wniere you shall 
have Asia of the one side and Afric of the other, and so 
man}’ other kingdoms that the Plaj’er when he cometh in 
must ever begin with telling where he is or else the tale 
will not be concei^d ” ; or of the dramatist who " in three 
hours runs through the world, marries, gets children, makes 
children men, men to conquer kingdoms, murder Monsters, 
and bringeth gods from heaven and detils from hell.” 
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31. The Interludes of the fifteenth centurj' and six- 
teenth century form a link between the Morality and 
Comedy proper, John Rastell’s The Nature of the Four 
Elements for instance is described by its author as ; 

" A new interlude and a mery of the nature of the iiii 
elements declaryuge many proper poynts of phylosophy 
naturall and of djniers strange landys and of dyuers strange 
effect and causis, which interlude if the whole matter be 
played wUl contain the space of an hour and a half ; but 
if you list you may leave out much of the said matter . . 
and into which, according to a note " yf ye lyst ye may 
brynge in a Dysguj^sing," 

32 The great turning points of English drama came 
with the establishment of professional actors, of theatres, 
of bl^k verse as a medium of expression, and with the 
division of plays into acts and scenes. But while drama 
ceased to be the simple production of unlettered people as 
part of their own normal life, it neither lost its hold upon 
them, nor became too remote. That the audience took a 
sometiines embarrassingly lively interest in the performance 
is sufficiently proved by Edmund Gayton’s account of the 
theatre in his youth : "I have known upon one of these 
festivals, but especially at Shrovetide, where the players 
have been appointed, notwithstanding their bills to the 
contrary, to act what the major part of the company had a 
rnmd to ; sometime Tamerlaine, sometimes /fjgwri/j, some- 
times The Jew of Malta, and sometimes parts of all these ; 
at last, none of the three taking, they were forced to 
undress and put off their tragic habits and conclude the 

ay with The Merry Milkmaids, And unless this were 
done and the popular humour satisfied, as sometimes it so 
tortuned that the players were refractory, the benches, the 
tiies. the laths, the stones, oranges, apples, nuts flew about 
most liberally ; as these were mechanics of all professions 
who fell every one to liis mwi trade and dissolved a house 
m an instant and made a ruin of a stately fabric.’' 
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33- There seems no reason to doubt that both during 
the mediaeval and during the Elizabethan period the 
drama was a subject of widespread popular interest and 
attraction. Such a condition is a necessary precedent to 
the growth of a great school of dramatists. One of our 
witnesses, Miss M. S. West, regards Shakespeare alone as 
sufficient esudence of a national talent for the drama. 
"The type," she writes, “of genius a nation produces 
alwaj's gives some indication of that nation’s own specific 
gifts and excellencies. The production of Shakespeare 
alone would seem to indicate that the British race has a 
unique dramatic gift ; that the drama, in other words, is 
its natural and appropriate form of self-expression. But 
this h}'pothesis is supported by historj'. Shakespeare did 
not arise out of the void He grew upon a ground of 
intensely \dvid national life, a life which was too practical 
and full of exuberant vitality to find appropriate expression 
in any of the plastic arts alone, but rather in a combination 
of all the arts, uniquely blended to form a background for 
the supreme art of living as represented by its most expres- 
sive vehicle, the stage.” 

34. Miss Elsie Fogerty in her eiddence quoted a passage 
from a lecture at the inauguration of the School of Dramatic 
Art which makes a similar claim : — “ The period of greatest 
creative activitj' in any art has been a period of widely 
diffused popular interest in that particular form of expres- 
sion, and the direction of that creative impulse seems often 
determined by a peculiar facility in regard to some particular 
artistic medium .... MTienever a nation has spon- 
taneously shown a genius for any of the arts, its expression 
has tended almost inevitably to create for itself fixed canons 

of form Drama is the natural expression of our 

national genius, it is not a failure of that genius, or of the 
power of our national life and ideals we have to fear. . ." 

35 . Two elements contributing to the widespread interest 
in the drama, and to the greatness of the dramatic output 
of the period, are wortli}' of special mention. Drama had 



had for a long p-riod alUes in the Church and the Schools, 
This K-ature is speciaHv mentioned by Dr, Boas, and v;c 
agre<^ vrith his conclusion that if the drama is again to tal:e 
its f^ place in English life, it must again seek the same 
allies. Our survey* of the present draniatic revival will 
shov,- to what erfent th^e conditions are again being 
estabh'shed, 

lG42r—mO. 

36, In the succeeding centuries the popular appeal of the 
drama is less clearly established. Even in the Elizabethan 
period there -was a powerful faction v/ho feared and hated 
the theatre, less perhaps on account of the inherent wiclnid- 
ness of dramatic performances as such (certain of the 
puritans themselves v,Tote moralities) than on account of 
its attendant evUs. It is true that in the heat of controversy 
Gosson declared the argument of tragedies to be “ v,Tath, 
cruelty, injurj-, murder, either violent bj- sword or voluntary 
bv poison ” and the “ ground-work of comedies . . • 
love, cozenage, flattetj', bawdry ; " but there are few 
Elizabethan pamphleteers whose pens do not ran away 
with them at times. A more serious objection v.-as that of 
the city fathers who viewed with alarm the cheerful and 
not infrequently riotous crowds who collected to see plays, 
and who looked upon such gatherings, perhaps not unreason- 
ably, as a means of spreading the plague. The Oaurt 
fashion for I-Iasqnes and the inordinate sums spent on their 
producticn under the Stuarts must have done much to 
inten£i[3' Puritan dislii'oi for the stage, and it is not surprising 
that Theatres vrere suppressed under the Commonwealth, 
though the suppression was evidently not easilj* effected, 
and as late as 164S it -was found necessary for a paxt3' of 
soldiers to raid the Cockpit “ and cany awat' the actors 
in their habits” to prison. And it is noteworthy that 
“ drolls," comic scenes adapted from plac-s, v.-ere per- 
formed during the Commonwealth at ta-.-ems and fairs ; 
a sure sign of the popular taste. The Cambridge Histoi3' 
of English Literature gives a list of such “ drolls," in- 
cluding The Grave Diners’ Cclloqify from Hamki : Falsiaff, 
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he Bouncing Knight from Henry IV, and The Merry Conceits, 
of Bottom the Weaver. 

37. With the Restoration came a revival of dramatic 
performances. Pep3'S, puritan as his sympathies were in 
many respects, was a frequent attendant at the theatre, 
and his comments on pla3's and pla3rers throw considerable 
light on the development of dramatic art in the latter 
half of the seventeenth centmyr 

“ Feb. 23rd. 1660. I see the gallants begin to be t3Ted 
ivith tlie vanit3' and pride of the theatre actors who are 
indeed grown very proud and rich.” 

“ Jan. 3rd. 1661. To the Theatre where was acted 
Beggars Bush, it being very' well done, and here the first 
time that ever I saw women come upon the stage.” 

The era of famous actresses was beginning. 

38. During the 40 3'ears however between 1660 and 1700 
there was a greater divorce between the people and the 
theatre than in any' other period. The people who attended 
were, in the main, the anstocrats and middle-class people, 
such as Pepys, who desired to advance themselves with the 
Court party, and the citizens in general appeared to regard 
the Playhouse as a place of scandal. 

39. Few signs of change are evident before the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuiy, but gradually' the bar of dis- 
tinction between the courtiers and the people was breaking 
dow. Intermarriage between the two classes became more 
common, and the theatre was influenced by the “ moral ” 
reform established in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
theatres stiU remained centres of fashion, but theyivere no 
longer toy's of the Court party', and there was an endeavour 
to substitute moral doctrine for the immoral laughter of 
previous times. The result of this is to be seen in the 
building of new theatres, the rising importance of the 
theatre de la foire, and the re-establishment of provincial 
companies. In drama, the change is marked by' the 
production of “bourgeois” tragedies such as Lillo’s 
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George Barnwell and of sentimental comedies sndi as 
Cumberland’s The WeU Indian or Holcroft’s The Road 
lo Ruin. 

40. By the act passed in 1737, the number of theatres 
v.-as theoretical!}' limited, but in practice the act had not 
the full effect it appeared to have. Regular theatres such 
as that at Goodman’s Fields still continued with the 
production of tragedy and of comedy, disguising the 
performances under the veil of “ Concerts ” or “ Tea 
Parties.” Other houses of entertainment gave numerous 
ballets and pantomimes and what were virtually musical 
comediK. Countless theatres reared their heads in the 
various provincial centres. 

41. .-\t the same time, the “ patent ” theatres were 
ajnsiderably enlarged, the rnanagem evidently being 
conscious of the demand for seating accommodation. 
3rany prologues and epilogues of the late eighteenth centmy 
speak of the dirdsions of the house ; the pit (i.c-., pit and stalls) 
being frequented by a ' tltinking ’ public, evidently the 
more sober-minded among aristocrac}' and upper middle 
class, the boxes being filled by fashionable ladies ; and the 
upper galleries being clamorous vdth the demands of a 
genuinely popular audience. The musical drama and the 
melodrama of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were forms of dramatic art de-vised unconsciously 
to meet the requirements of all these sections of the 
theatrical communiU'. 

42. The ballad operas of this period suggest that the 
people, no less than the Co^l^t, esKTted considerable 
influence on the t3'pe of entertainment provided. In many 
ballad op.ras as many as half the airs are traditional, 
(English, Scotch and sometimes Irish), sometimes even 
more. The type of tune corresponded to those in Play- 
ford’s collection ; some of them were included in that 
collection. Other airs were bcnTo-.ved from foreign sources 
(Handfd or the Italians) and some were, or nurported to 
be, original composition. The anonymous ” 3Ir. Seedo ” 
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who set some of Fielding’s words, imitates the English 
Country Dance tune, and as late as 1775 we find Linley 
incorporating a considerable number of folk-songs in the 
music for Sheridan’s The Duenna. 

43. In the early nineteenth century, a certain am of 
fashionable abandon came to cling once more to certain 
portions of the tlieatre. The " Bucks ” and “ Corinthians ” 
of the Regency often found here a happy hunting groimd. 
But even when licence was permitted in box or stall, the 
ordinary people continued to patronise the theatres. There 
was never the atmosphere which surrounded the pla)^- 
houses in the days of Charles II. 

44. In 1843 “ patents ” were abolished and, with the 
new regulations governing theatres, many playhouses 
sprang up in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
giving greater scope to the popular demand, and this 
tradition has been earned on to our own times. The 
abolition of the “ patent ” theatres did not, from one 
point of view, conduce to the benefit of the drama. The 
patentees, when they were in any sense public spirited 
men, felt tliemselves imder some obligation to keep 
Shakespeare and the classical repertory alive. Coven t 
Garden and Drury Lane then had some claim to be called 
National Theatres. 

45. In the latter half of the nineteenth century two 
developments took place One was the decline of the old 
stock companies, the other the emergence of a new school 
of dramatists, whose plays represented a great advance 
on those of the first half of the centurjc The decline of 
the stock companies was due in some measure to the new 
drama, to which tliej’ were unable to adapt themselves, 
but it was also largely influenced by the improvement 
in communications. It is of interest that the " stock 
company ” shows every sign of rc\-ival at tire present time. 

46. In the closing years of the nineteenth century 
there came into prominence " the play of ideas,” largely 
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under the influence of Ibsen and Shav,', which has been 
the medium for expressing the social and economic ideals 
of a growing section of worldng-class opinion, and has thus 
tended to give the drama a, yet wider appeal. 


47. Developments which have taken place in the 
twentieth century have not yet passed into history, and 
may more fittingly be described in other chapters of this 
report. We will endeavour here to provide an answer 
to the question, which we set out to consider in this chapter, 
how far the history' of the dramatic art suggested that 
the English people had a particular delight in, and capacity 
for, this form of artistic expression. We have been asked 
to accept three points of view. The first is the most 
favourable. " In one field of art, at least,” it runs, ” there 
can be no question not only of the unchallenged greatness 
of English production, but of the spontaneous and wide- 
spread response its practice invoices in English people of 
all t3*pes. From the daja when our forefathers performed 
their ritual dances, or enacted rude representations of mj'ih 
or historj', dov.-n to the present, there has never been a 
time when drama in some form has not made a popular 
appeal. It may be nccessaiy- lo persuade people that the}' 
enjoy a concert, to cajole them out of neglect of that chori 
singing which was once our pride ; but the mere announce- 
ment of almost any play will fill a village hall. Xot even 
Puntanhm could keep Milton from wiitins Masoues, or 
make Cromwell -himself condemn that solemn recitation of 
verse to music which proved the fore-runner of English 
o^ra. The histoiy of the drama is indeed intenvoven 
^he Iu::tor}' of our nation. With us, as v.itli the 
Greeks, drama proved the mo=t direct and efiective method 
of religions instruction ; the natural vehicle for satire ; the 
popular picture of conttrr-porar>- life and manner,=.” 


4S. Professor Allard yce Xicoll is ir.clined to tlr 


:e same 


IS my Ixlkf,” he twites. " that only for o.*-.- 
bne. peno-^ in our theatrical histor-.- was there a divorce 
K . w-a playhouse and the people. Tiie rdstOT}' of our 
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social life shows a constant and increasing appreciation by 
the people as a whole for dramatic representation." 

49. Professor Morgan is the least convinced. He con- 
cludes his ewdence ■with the foUo'wing passage : — “ In 
this memorandum there has been no attempt to make a 
comparison of the English wth other nations in the matter 
of dramatic appreciation and capacity. I have made it my 
object to meet the opinion that the English are deficient 
in these respects. The history of our drama gives colour 
to such an opinion, but it has been the aim of this memo- 
randum to argue (a) that a deeper consideration of all the 
facts does not warrant the deduction that the English 
people as a whole lack dramatic power and appreciation of 
histrionic ability ; (b) that history shows that when social 
conditions were favourable drama was genuinely popular ; 
and (c) that at the present time, when there are clear signs 
that those favourable conditions are recurring, the effect 
is already becoming evident in the shape of a dramatic 
rernval of national scope.” 

50. If we accept the least optimistic of these conclu- 
sions, we have 3'et good groimds for hoping that the drama 
is sufiScientlj^ deep-rooted in the instincts of the people to 
ensure that the recent dramatic re\nval is not ephemeral in 
character but will substantial!}' enrich our national life. 
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B.— SUEVEY OF ipE PEESENT POSITION. 

IV. THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE. 

Limitations of Enquiry. 

51. We propose in the ensuing chapters in this report 
first to sur\'’ey the present situation and later to attempt a 
critical evaluation of the elements in that situation which 
aU persons interested in Education must desire to encourage 
and support. Our survey must of necessit}’’ be subject to 
severe limitations. The dramatic art is practised b\' man}'’ 
t}'pes of organisation, of which some fall outside our purview. 

52. On the professional side there is the theatre 
organised on a commercial basis, which is the most familiar 
t}’pe, and the theatre emplo}ung professional artists but 
not organised for profit, such as the “ Old Vic,” the 
Lena Ashwcll Players, the Arts League of Service, and 
certain pro\’incial theatres which have acquired the title 
” repertory," though this word is not always an accurate 
description of their activities. Tliere are the Schools of 
Dramatic Art, which train artists for the professional stage 
and teachers of elocution and the dramatic art, who render 
great help to amateur societies. On the amateur side, there 
are societies whicli, though organised on an amateur basis, 
are under professional direction, and present a repertoiy' of 
plays throughout the t'ear, sudi as the Leeds Art Tlieatre 
and the Maddermarket Tlieatre, Xondch These societies 
commonly set out to lx; the " reperior}’ ” theatres for their 
neighlxmrhood. Tliere are societies, wholly amateur, in 
educational and other institutions which have similar 
ambitions, and others v.hich practice the dramatic art 
solely for their own entertainment and that of their friends. 

53- Of the.se various types the professional theatre 
organised on a commercial basis, and the Schools of Dramatic 
Art, in so far as they tram artists for the professional stage, 
do not come vithin our survey. We have neitlier tlic 
qu.’lifications nor the desire to investigate the circumstances 
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of the theatre as a profession or as a commercial venture. 
We desire to say however that we are well aware that the 
standard of acting and of production is in general higher in 
the commercial theatre than in any other tj^pe, and that 
man}^ managers are actuated in their choice of play by 
artistic rather than purely commercial motives. But we do 
not think that our inabitit3' to survey or to criticise the 
professional theatre seriously affects the value of our conclu- 
sions on the drama as an instrument of education for this 
reason. 

54 The two diwsions («) Professional Theatre 
(6) Amateur Societies correspond generally to two divisions 
on the educational side which may be briefly described as 
(a) Education through seeing the drama (6) Education 
through participation in the drama. 

55. Now the effect of seeing a great play nobly produced 
and finely acted is profoundly mornng, and has the highest 
educational value A great actor can give a life and meaning 
to the creation of the dramatist which the ordinary man 
cannot perceive in reading the text, nor through an attempt 
to represent the part himself before an audience. The 
motive of a man in going to a theatre is not only to see a 
great play ; he is impelled as much, if not more, by a desire 
to see great acting, a noble interpretation of a part. The 
greatest acting is the prerogative of the professional artist, 
the greatest production of a plaj'^ the prerogative of the 
professional stage. But apart from this consideration, all 
the educational benefits which are inherent in seeing the 
drama are equall}" inherent in participation in the drama, 
and participation confers many benefits whicli are not 
conferred by the witnessing of a play. It carries with it 
those intellectual interests and moral qualities which are 
developed by the art of acting and all other arts incidental 
to the production of a plaj'. In survejnng the dramatic 
revival ver}' largel3' from the point of view of amateur 
societies, we shall miss few of the elements injthe|drama 
which arc of value in the education of the comnumitv. 
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Brief!}' vre conceive tliat the drama reaches its highest 
realisation as a form of art in the professional theatre, as 
an instrument of education in the hands of the amateirr. 


56. We have felt hound hovrever to make ahriefreference 
to the professional theatre not organised for profit owing to 
the great intrinsic interest of some of the enterprises from 
a social standpoint, and to the light which they throw on 
the means best adapted to bring good drama before the 
people. 

57. The " Old \fic ” and the " Lena AshweU Players ” 
have attempted to present the great masterpieces of our 
language at prices which will bring them within reach of 
the veiv- poor, in fact to found a People’s Theatre. The 
Arts League of Seivice has conducted a remarkable series 
of tours iu the conntrvside with a similar object. The 
" repertor}- " theatres in peat towns have been founded in 
part with this object and in part for the production of plays 
which for some reason are not presented bv the local 
commercial theatres. 


5S. Oar piindpai reason for considering the last type is 
that so^esdous have been made that the professional 
" rei>£rtor;- ” theatre provides a complete solution of the 
problem of bringing the people in touch with good plays, 
and that so far as this object is concerned there is no need 
to depend upon the production of plavs bv amateur^. We 
shall consider this point verv fully. 


-PI mentioned the work of certain 

^ often organised in connection -with 

repertoiv- theatres; which assist the production of good 

J-^adings and other ai^vi- 
J'® hav.„ not taken into consideration iho^a 
I-^ncon Which produce plaj-3 on Sundavevemings 
members. The services 
W ^vmaered_ to the drama are considerable, 

, " f. particular character whwh we are 

attempting to consider in this report. 
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60. Giving to considerations of space, and for other 
reasons, we cannot in our survey mention all the societies, 
professional and amateur, which have been commended by 
our witnesses. We have been bound to make a selection, 
and the absence of any sodety from the survey must not be 
read as suggesting that the work of that society is of less 
importance than tlie work of a society which is mentioned. 
We have moreover given a brief account of each society, 
so far as possible, in the terms used by witnesses, mth their 
general comments, since this evidence has led us to a 
number of conclusions on controversial subjects, and we 
are aware that the eiddence may bear an interpretation 
other than that which we have drawn from it. 

" Repertory ” Theatres. 

61. The word ‘‘ repertory ’’ theatre will always be 
associated uith Miss Homiman’s great venture at Manchester 
which gave to the world the work of Stanley Houghton and 
the Manchester School of Dramatists. The collapse of this 
venture shortly after the war is greatly to be regretted. 

•The Birmingham Repertory Theatre was started before the 
war in a private house by six people who were unable to 
find complete satisfaction in the productions of the commer- 
cial theatres in Birmingham. They met and read plays. 
From these small beginnings the Theatre has grown to its 
present fame. It is housed in asmall but admirable building, 
the company is professional and has included many artists 
of distinction. The most notable acliievement of the 
Theatre has been the production of a very large number of 
plays of great merit which the commercial theatre has been 
unwilling to produce, or has produced at too rare intervals. 
In eleven years two hundred plays have been given. The 
classical repertory of Shakespeare and Sheridan has had due 
place ; there have been six plaj^s of Ibsen and twelve of 
Shaw including the first production of the complete cycle 
of Bach to Methuselah. A place has also been -found not 
only for a great number of pla 5 ’s by the younger school of 
English and Irish dramatists, but for the works by the more 

(’1118) B2 
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distinguished contemporary* dramatists of other countries, 
which are rarely seen in this country. But for the enterprise 
of the Theatre Abraham Lincoln and The Iminorlal Hour 
might never have heen performed in a theatre. 

62. The deht which the contemporary theatre owes to 
the enterprise of Sir Barry Jackson and his friends can 
hardly' he over estimated. It is a matter for regret that 
the Theatre has been from time to time on the verge of 
closing ouing to lack of support. Fortunately on the last 
occasion an appeal to the citizens of Birmingham to 
guarantee an audience met with sufficient response, but 
even now the Theatre cannot be said to he well supported. 
At one performance of a notable play by a foreign dramatist 
the audience amounted to about 12. Sir Barry Jackson 
expressed himself in cr-idence as greatly indebted to the 
Birmingham Playgoers Society' which has rendered him 
consistent support. 


63. Sir Barry Jackson considers that the programme 
of a “repertory'" theatre must never fall below a high 
level. “ 1 do not think that the " repertory ’’ theatre has 
any right to temporise between the commercial stage of the 
day and great art. I will not consent to put on bad plays 
in order that I may have money to provide good plays." 


64. The Lit erpool Playhouse has heen in existence for 
fourteen years. It shares with Birmingham the advantages 
of ^ admirable theatre, an e.vcellent company and producer, 
a Playhom^ Circle. On the other hand, mving to 
unanaal considerations the directors have been less able 
to take risks m the production of new plays, and the 

'■ecord as the Birmingham 
Re^rtory Th^tre m this respect. The Playhouse can 
however pomt to a great achievement m mamtainin- over 

^ ^d in 


Yorfehire there are a number of societies uhich 
MUK professional and partly amateur ThcSLltS 
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liave to their credit many productions of great merit, of 
which pcrhajis the most notable lias Ixieii that of tlie 
Austrian nij-steiy- play The Grcal ]\'oi!d Theatre by the 
Leeds Art Thtatie. But the expression “ re]iertoiy' ” 
theatre is commonly understood to denote a professional 
organisation, and the circumstances of theatres i\hich are 
not required to pay all their actors and staff cannot usefully 
be compared willi those of theatres which are entirely 
professional. We accordingly have included the Yorkshire 
societies in our consideration of amateur societies. 

66. There arc other “ repertory ” theatres of note at 
Oxford, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bristol. Jlr. J. B, 
Fagan’s Oxford Players have given a programme of con- 
sistentlj’ high quality. At the Hull Little Theatre the 
programme foi the present season includes pl.ays bj’ Ibsen, 
Bjbmson, St. John Brvme, Susan filaspcll and Harold 
Chapin. At the " Plaj'house,” Newc.astlc-on-Tjmc, the 
Rcpertoiy Company began its second season in October. 
The Little Theatre, Bristol, is of particular interest Ijccause 
of the active support which it receives from the local 
Rotarj' Club. Several of the leading citizens of Bristol, 
among them .Mr. Stanley Hill, the Honorary Sccretaiy' of 
the Bristol Rotary Club, thought that there was a need for 
better drama than that provided by the existing commercial 
theatres of the city They took from the Corporation a 
lease of the Lesser Colston Hall and appointed Mr. Rupert 
Harvey ns jiroducer. Wc are informed that “each and 
ever}' member of the Rotary Club takes a definite practical 
interest by lending or giving service and goods as and when 
they are required for stage purposes," and that the Club 
“ manages the financial side of the scheme to the extent 
of pushing the sale of books of tickets and guaranteeing 
an overdraft should one ever be needed. There has not 
however been any occasion for them to take up their 
financial guarantee, as the theatre has paid its way from 
the start, owing to cotumonsense having been the principal 
plank in the platform " 
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67. This venture has been so successful that whereas 
the first season lasted for only 19 weeks, the second con- 
tinued for 41 , and in the present season arrangements have 
been made for a period of 47 weeks. On examining the 
long list of plays given we find a very high proportion of 
modem comedy. The Theatre has not paid the same 
attention to new plays, or the " play of ideas,' ’ as for instance 
the Birmingham Repertory TTieatre, but the plays have 
always been of a good standard and have been sufficient^ 
various to include Everyman as well as The Pillars of 
Society and An Enemy of the People. An interesting and 
not uncommon bye-product of the Little Theatre is said 
to have been the improvement in quality" of the plays 
given at the commercial theatres. 

68. The Rotary Club is not alone in supporting the 
Little Theatre ; the Executive Council includes repre- 
sentatives of the Bristol Playgoers and amateur dramatic 
societies. The Theatre has clearly started under the 
happie.st au.spices. 

Playgoers' Societies. 

69. \^Tiile Bristol is fortunate in the support of a 
Rotary Club, other “ repertory " theatres also have the 
advantage of the assistance rendered bj' Pla3^goers' Societies 

70. There are societies of this character in London, 

Liverpool, Jlanchester, Nottingham, 
aeffield md elsewhere. Their membership is often large. 
Their activities vary, but their common object is to foster 
interest m the drama and to organise lectures;, play readings 
and vTsits to the theatre. Occasionally such societies 
produce plaj's on their own account. The Sheffield Pla}'- 
goers have to their credit the production of a number of 
^od plays, including the cycle of Back to Methuselah. 
ifie Birmingham Pla 5 'goers have given a number of plays, 
me u ing the Eleclra and a version of Samson Agonistes. 

71- The Manchester Plaj'goers attempt to bring together 
every' sdiool of dramatic expression from the creative 
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element foimd in tlie Unnamed Society to the gioups which 
are more interested in the drama from a social point of 
riew and are inclined to produce London successes Visits 
to theatres are organised, and occasionally subsidies arc 
given to assist the production of good pla)fS whether by 
professionals or by amateurs. Mrs. Penelope Vdieeler has 
received a subsid}^ with a view to the production of Greek 
plays and the Arts League of Service for their programme 
of one-act pla5's, music and dancing. Amateurs have been 
subsidised for the production of such plays as Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s Viper and Gordon Bottomley's King Lear's 
Wife The Catholic Players have been supported for their 
production of Everyman Support was given in full measure 
to Miss Horniman at the time when she was conducting 
the Repertory Theatre The Leeds Music and Drama 
League have done work of tliis character in arranging for 
Shakespeare performances at the Albert Hall by the 
Ben Greet Pla3'ers which were attended by over 3,000 
children Similarly the Bntish Empire Shakespeare Society 
has given every kind of support to the production of 
Shakespeare plays, holding dramatic readings in all parts 
of the countrj', and arranging ivith Local Education 
Authorities for free performances for school children. 
Clearly these societies are doing the most valuable work 
in encouraging the production of plaj'S of merit, and their 
support in the case of ventures such as the " repertory ” 
theatres is indispensable. Unless there is a public which 
has implicit trust in the management of the Theatre and 
is prepared to come to every plaj', the venture of conducting 
a " repertory ’’ theatre must be hazardous in the extreme. 

“ The Old Vic." 

72 This conclusion finds striking confirmation in " The 
Old Vic ” which has now after maiiy 3>'ears an audience 
whose lo3^alty to the Tlieatre and its management has alone 
made possible the great achievement of the continuous 
production of opera and Shakespeare plays in a very poor 
loca]it3c No one who \dsits "The Old Vic" can fail 
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notice this peculiar relation between the actors and the 
audience. Miss Lilian Baylis, whose sendees to the cause 
of the drama have been recognised by Oxford University 
by the conferment of an Honorary' Degree, gave us an 
account of this remarkable venture. 


73- She said that " Miss Emma Cons bought the freehold 
of the ' Old Vic ' in 1880 and handed the title deeds to the 
Charity Commissioners. Tlic Trust Deed provided that 
out of the estate the best possible entertainment should 
be given to the people at the lowest possible prices. Since 
that date many sorts of entertainment had been given 
there. In the early days there had been lectures, and out 
of these Morley College grew. In fact the growth of Morley 
College had seriously affected the convenience of the 
theatre, as a certain amount of accommodation which was 
wanted for the stage and dre-ssing rooms had been handed 
over to the College, Afterwards there had been concerts 
and out of these came opera. Finally the opera audience 
pronded the audience for Shakespeare. .■*it one time a 
penny cinema c-ntertainment had been provided and had 
shown a profit of £2,000. This money was u=cd for giving 
symphony conairts, and was lost in the^ process Some- 
times great actors gave addre-ses. and the theatre was 
also lent to societies which gave grx>d plays in aid of 
worths- objects." 


74. " Op-.ra still drew the largest audience, but the 
Shakcsjiearc p!a>-3 which had started in 1914 had now 
nearly re.ached the same standard It must be remembered 
that of the eleven ycar= during w-luch Shakespeare had 
t>een running, four had liccn cxaeptional owing to ivar 
conditions. Wsen IJamk! was fir^t played the receipts 
totalled £5. No-.v when Hamklvrzs played in its entirety, 
there was se-Mom cv. n -t.-’iiding r-oom in the theatre which 
hUd I.7.-.O. Kvery p'ay of Sliak^p-iire had b^rn given 
. r,- m.sd- an rffert to pv< one or iwo of the less wr 11-knowu 
‘ p Vjz. tMrv yar. Th<- la^^t r,{ the plavs to be 

men was frouu; and Ctfzuia-, jt v.as given'on the 
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tercentenary of the publicaUon of the Sliakespcare folio. 
Tlie general programme for a fortnight was nine Shakespeare 
performances and five oi>eratic." 

75. “ Other plays had been given in some number. 
The Trojan Women had been given \Wth Sybil Thorndike 
as Hecuba for a series of performances During the first 
part of the ran the theatre was empty. On the last night 
they turned people away. On certain occasions they gave 
religious plays, such as Everyman and the Chester Nativity 
Play. Sometimes she put on old comedies, such as She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The School for Scandal, 
which was more popular than most of the Shakespeare 
plays, and A Ncip Way to pay Old Debts. One or two 
modem jilays had also been given, such as Wat Tyler and 
Binyon’s play Arthur. A French society had given French 
plays mainly for school children towards the end of the 
War Lately the tlieatre had been lent on two afternoons 
to some players of St. Mar}'’s, Graham Street, who gave 
religious plays." 

76. " Special performances had been given at one time 
for children from L.C C. schools. Owing to the action of 
the District Auditor the London County Council had been 
compelled to discontinue these perfomiances, but latterly 
there had been a change in the Board of Education Regu- 
lations, and the performances were being resumed. The 
Merchant of Venice was being given this j'ear. She was 
very proud that Mr Herbert Fisher, when President of 
the Board, had said that the most valuable hours in a 
child's school life were spent at the ' Old Vic.' She was 
disappointed that the Shakespeare festivals which were 
sometimes held were not more patronised by the schools. 
She had expected that there would be very considerable 
support from teachers and school children.” 

77. “The audience at ‘The Old Vic' was very loyal 
in their complete trust in the management. They were the 
theatre's greatest asset, and their loyalty vus proved by 
the way in which it was possible- to collect small sumf 
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the theatre to help in reconstruction. {6,000 had 
been collected in this v.zy. They seired to advertise the 
theatre, as thej- brought their friends, and distributed 
leaflets ever^-v.-here. There vras a special ‘ Old Vic ’ 
l^ilagazine. The audience rvas in the main vrorking class, 
shop people, artisans and labourers; some of the richer 
class svere coming to the theatre noss-, but she did not v.-ant 
too many of them to the exclusion of the jKiorer people. 
The lov.-est charge in the theatre vras 5d. for the gallery, 
which held 500. Prices had inevitably gone up since the 
war, and the prices in the theatre had necessarilj' risen ; 
even so, most of the seats in the house svere as, or under. 
It was very difficult to pay one's %vav in a people’s theatre. 
Prices had to be cheap. On the other hand, it was not 
posstble to give Shaliespeare or opera except vdth a large 
companj’. She did not pay high salaries, as she thouaht 
that anyone .serving in a people's theatre must be content 
•vrith a small salarv-. She had got some monet oat of public 
funds Tlie Carnegie Trust, fcr inr.ance, had given her 
£1,500, which had been spent on the wardrobe. Thie ward- 
robe ivas now verj- good and complete. The sccnerv was 
made and painted on the premises Eve n.- effort wi'mado 
to malie both ccrstumes and scenery accurate in ever(- 
particular and a certain amount of research vus carried on 
at the British Museum." 


7S. • Tlicre w?^ a proposal now b.ing constdered for 
ar.Dtl.er theatre of the same hnd. norJr of the 
_h,.mts. n.L..n »ou.a worn m con]unruon with the ‘Old 
sucttvdcd it would be a great help. 

rfh ''’■eeJ-b at the ‘ Ovj Vic ' 

t.an go to t„e other theatre. .Actors found it verv 
mmcult to a^tempd a row play every fortnirirt. 
c..;e. s:.e- .had found that a plav would no: r/r'm”'- 

r.II tne house for thre-e wteU." no. ra-,. 
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j)(;rf(>rnianc(' of Evi-ryiium in their clmiwl, the fir^t given 
since ]ili7,nl>cthan limes Tfie Sliakesjx.-are Company had 
been asked to represent British art in Bnissels, and had 
received a verj' great welcome there." 

So " Slie tlioiiglit that the influence of tlie ' Old Vic ‘ 
had been \‘er}’ great Tlie drama had a wonderful effect 
on tired minds, and she thought that it had kept people 
sane dunng the war. She rememliered one boy who had 
lieen blinded in the war no one could get him to take any 
intere.st in life until he \sas brought one day to the ‘Old 
Vic ‘ to a perfonnance of Mtgnoit From that time he had 
quite changed .Xnother man had been cured of stuttering 
by his love of Julius Caesar, of winch he had learned cverj’ 
word. There was another man who \va.s on his way to 
commit suicide by thiowing himself over Waterloo Bridge 
and liappcncd to come into the theatre for a few minutes, 
not knowing what sort of entertainment was being given 
tlicre. It happened to be Everyman and he had found in 
it something which gave him enough courage to live." 

8 1. \\ c cannot .speak in too high terms of the great work 
which has been done by Miss Bajdis at the "Old Vic." 
It will always be an c.xample to those who believe that the 
art of the theatre has a power and influence over the minds 
of men which justify years of unremitting work and self- 
sacrifice 

82. The proposal for a theatre north of the Thames 
working in conjunction with the "Old Vic," to which 
JIiss Baylis referred in her evidence, has lately taken 
concrete form. A fund has been inaugurated with a view' 
to the jKirchase and adaptation of the old Sadlers Wells 
Theatre, and the Carnegie Trustees have generously 
advanced the sum of £14,200 to meet the cost of purchase. 
The Trustees have stipulated that reasonable help shall 
be afforded to other national agencies which though they 
have their headquarters m London, are mainly concerned 
to serve the smaller centres of population in the provinces, 
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and desire the Theatre to serve as a centre for the advance- 
ment of the drama as an instrument of education. Vie 
■wish evert' success to the proposal. 

The Ler.a Ashzell Players. 

83. After recording oar appreciation of Tdiss Baylis, 
■we are happj' to pay the same tribute to iMiss Lena Ashwell. 
During the ■war concert parties and repertoiy companies 
organised under her direction did splendid sertice not only 
in France but in more distant theatres of war, and the ■work 
is notv being continued in the London Boroughs. In 
Miss Ashwell’s words, “ Because we are haunted -with the 
memory of those years tvith the armies, because we recall 
the great use we were in healing the sick and encouraging 
those who fought, because we broke the deadly monotcmy of 
life out there, we know we can be of use to the masses of 
the people in this country.” 

S4- V e can best record the work done since the war in 
the terms of Miss .^hwell’s evidence before us. She said 
that ” the Players had their origin in the concert parties 
which were sent out during the tvar and had had such a 
success in France. .Titer the war the Charity Com- 
missioaers aIIo-\ved them to have the small remaining sum 
of moaej’, which the theatres had collected, ■with a view* 
1.0 helping a number of artists and musicians who were 
oui. Oi veoxA, and to tide over the time until tfaev could 
get back to their regular employment. Thej' began their 
worii at Bethnal Green and they also sent concert parties 
to hcKpitals for disabled men. .^t Bethnal Green they 
did not pat' therr way or make mone5', but the reception 
■svas v'eiy remarkable." 

^5- -ilajOi Atlee, the ilayor of Stepney, and some other 
mayors promised their assistance. Thej- felt that there 
y.'as no co-operation between any part of the nation and 
^ artists, that the boroughs might lead the way. 
^ey agreed tfjat the Lena .^hwed Players would provide 
the entertainment and that the boroughs would grant spedal 
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facilities. They would let them have halls at a cheaper 
rate than that charged for other purposes, such as whist 
drives, and they would do their best to make the work 
know advertisement. The entire financial liability, 
however, rested on the Lena Ashwell Players. A smdl 
cliarge for admission was agreed. She thought that unless 
the people gave something, their success would be ephemeral. 
If the people gave something, however small, it would 
create an interest and make them think and talk about the 
drama. Tlieir ultimate object was to establish a building 
in everj^ town which would never be used for an}'' other 
purpose but the recreation of the people, the best music, 
the best plays, the best cinema, etc.'* 

86. " The first j'ear they had only three halls. One of 
these was at Shoreditch. It was a beautiful hall, but the 
population of Shoreditch was extraordinarily poor. There 
was no hall in Limehouse or Stepney, so the People’s Palace 
was taken. It was built for concerts and was not suited 
to the drama, and tlie plays were not a success. At Hackney 
the Mayor died just when they were completing the arrange- 
ments and nothing further could be done." 

87. " The Players had now taken the Century Theatre 
at Hotting Hill, which was one of the old patent theatres. 
To comply \rith the requirements of the London County 
Council they had been compelled to find £1,500 for altera- 
tions. They believed that if they could find the money 
for these alterations they would be entirel}' self-supporting. 
The Century Theatre was specially suited to their require- 
ments. They tried to give plays at the Centurj' Theatre on 
three nights a week.” 

88. “ The Lena Ashwell Players had at the end of the 
1923-24 season produced 88 plays. In sLx months they 
had played to audiences numbering 112,922. The pla3's 
included Shakespeare, Shaw. Sheridan, Galsivorthy and 
all the best plajfs written in the language. They had 
produced plays in Battersea, Bethnal Green, Canning 
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To^m, Edmonton, Green%vich, Deptford, Lewisham ,WTiite- 
chapel, Camberwell, Winchmore Hill and manj^ other 
places.” 

89. " There could be no profits in repertory work, 
becatise the only possibility of making money in the theatre 
was a long run. But a repertorj»^ theatre might pa}" its 
way. One had to be verj’ careful not to encroach on the 
work of other companies working in the same place at the 
same time. There might be some co-operation with the 
larger companies, and an interchange of programmes at 
the beginning of the season, in order to prevent over- 
lapping. She had found that some voluntary" organisations 
were very helpful in pror'iding an audience They made aU 
the arrangements for the players and held themselves 
definitely responsible for a number of tickets.” 


go. " She was sure that the Lena Ashwell Players were 
building up a great tradition. The same people came week 
after .week to see them. And from many letters and con- 
versations she knew that they had had a great influence. 
She had not found that people got tired of seeing the same 
actors. On the contrary the audience got to know and to 
•look on them as old friends. She was sure that the 
drama was a very powerful civilising influence. This had 
been the ejqwriencc of her managing director, Mr. Harold 
Gibson, in Russia. Isothing helped the people more 
when there was trouble. She had noticed this when the 
troops burned the huts at Honfleur. The authorities sent 
for the “ Concerts at the Front ” part}' ; they played Candida 
and all was quiet again. She thought that the drama kept 
Kople froni going over the edge. What she noticed more 
than an}yhmg else was the curious hunger of the mace; of 
the ]^ople. It took a long time to develop taste. If one 
was^ listening to ragtime one could not immediately adjust 
one s mmd to Bf^thoven. If people sa%v only one Shake- 
sp^re c^edy in their lives, they were not educated 
efficiently to enjoy it. The only remedy was to play 
Shala^peare constantly. She had found that Shake.spkre 
was more enjoyed by the troops during the War than anv 
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other dramatist. In their work Shake.speare and Shaw 
always drew a large audience. Religious pla3's required a 
certain atmosphere and Everyman had not been a success 
when it was given by the Players. Dickens was no use 
when dramatised. Tor a long time after the War people 
would not stand tragedy, bfecause there had been so much 
suffering, but the demand for tragedy was now on the 
increase.” 


gr. “ She thought that it might be of interest to the 
Committee if she gave some indication of the success which 
had attended the plaj'S given in the last five years. She 
would divide them into three classes •— 

I. Successes. 


Twelfth Night 

The Taming of the Shrew 

As You Like It 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

The Merchant of Venice 

Othello 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Macbeth 

You Never Can Tell 
Man and Superman 
Candida 

Fanny’s First Play 
Pygmalion 
The Devil’s Disciple 
The School for Scandal 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The Country Wife 
The Tragedy of Nan 
The Doll’s House 
The Skin Game 
His House in Order 
Lady Windermere’s Fan 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence 
Caroline 


Mr. Pirn Passes By 
Belinda 

The Younger Generation 
Tlie Witness for the Defence 
The Lion and the Mouse 
The Romantic Young Lady 
The Bill of Divorcement 
Caste 

The Bathroom Door 
Ann 

Passers By - 
A Pair of Spectacles 
The Child in Flanders 
The Likes of Her 
Merely Mary Ann 
Leah ICleschna 
Diana of Dobsons 
Tnlby 

Hobson’s Choice 

His Excellency the Governor 

The Message from Mars 

The Purse Strings 

The Beggar Prince 

Tlie Brave and tlie Fair 
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II. “So So'/ 


The Morals of Marcus 

Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace 

Getting Married 

The Celluloid Cat 

The Importance of Being 

The Mock Doctor 

Ernest 

Sweet Lavender 

The Gay Lord Que.v - 
TTir* T 75JTQ 

The Young Person in Pink 

J. Ul X->l£lJ j 

The Thief 

Rutherford and Son 

Diplomacy' 

Woman to Woman 

The Walls of Jericho 

Doormats 

The Duke of Killiecrankie 

The Elder Miss Blossom 

III. 

“No" 

Widowers’ Houses 

Niobe 

Eveiy’inan 

Oiw Boys 

A Christmas Carol 

The Rivals 

Prunella 

Paolo and Francesca 

Smith 

Liberty Hall 

The Case of Lady' Camber 

The 3 IoUusc 

The Naked Truth 

Cousin Kate 

Shortage 

The Easiest Way' 

John GJayd's Honour 


92. “ She did not agree that amateur dramatic societies 
could do the work which ‘ repertorj' ’ theatres set out to 
do. These societies often did much better plays than the 
commercial theatre, but their standard of performance was 
far Imver, and the amateur was inclined to believe that he 
could do it as well as professionals. The theatre was a place 
where vanity was very much inclined to be stimulated. But 
she agreed that amateur dramatic work was useful as a 
means of arousing interest in the drama. She thought that 
the only solution v/as the ‘ repertory ' theatre. If the drama 
was left entirely to the commercial stage it would never 
become the property' of the people, nor were many great 
plays likely' to be produced. She thought that the drama 
should be supported out of pubh'c funds. It was a great 
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instrument of education. It was an incomparable instru- 
ment for stimulating sympathy and awakening a knowledge 
of life." 


Co)wlusiotts in regard to “ repertory ” theatres. 

93. There is one other organisation professional in 
character which we propose to consider before turning to 
amateur societies, the Ans League of Sendee. But as the 
work of the League is carried on almost exclusively in rural 
areas, and the companies are continuously on tour, their 
experiences hardly bear on the problem of the “ repertory^ ” 
theatre. At this stage therefore we consider it convenient 
to summarise the points which appear to us to arise out of 
the evidence which we have recoimted. 

94. In the first place we note that with one exception 
the " repertory ” theatres are located in very^ large centres of 
population. The public within reach of “The Old Vic" 
and the “ Lena Ashwell Players ” is numbered in millions, 
and of the provincial “ repertory " theatres in himdreds 
of thousands. The one exception is Oxford, which as a 
University' tmvn might be expected to have a high propor- 
tion of its population interested in good plays. 

93. It is clear, however, that notwithstanding this consi- 
deration the venture of conducting a “ repertory ” theatre 
is precarious in the extreme. 

96 We therefore conclude that while the " repertory ’’ 
theatre may solve the problem of bringing good drama before 
the people in great cities, it is not at present, and will not 
be in the near future, the means by wiiich the great mass 
of the people living in small centres of population may be 
brought into touch rvith good drama. 

97. The amateur society therefore deserves every en- 
couragement from the point of view of giving the people 
an acquaintance rvith the literature of the drama, apart 
from any benefit which may be conferred by the art of 
acting and other arts incidental to the production of a 
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We find ourselves unable to agree v.itli Miss Ashevell's 
views on tlie amateur fociety. 


98. As regards the conduct of " rep;rtory " theatres, 
v/c prefer to offer no opinion. Tlie factors to be taken into 
account vary' greatly in different areas. We offer two 
conclusions, however, leased on the evidence of Miss Bay’lis 
and Miss Ashwell. Tlie first is that the play.= of Shakespeare 
however little they may attract the West End of London 
never fail in their attractiveness to a popular audience. 
The second is that when a popular audience has been 
attracted into a theatre, its judgment of the merits of a 
play is generally good, and that many of the greatest plays 
in our language stand a better chance of success when 
presented to a popular audience than wlien presented to 
tlw West-end playgoer. We submitted the list of plays, 
without indicating the measure of success which they had 
won, to two dramatic critics with the request that they' 
would ditide the list into three categories on the basis 
of artbtic merit alone On comparing the lists we found 
that of the 35 plaj's which were not regarded as successes 
by' Miss Lena Ashwell, five only' v.ere regarded by' either 
of the dramatic critics as falling into the first class on 
artistic merits. These were Everyman, which Miss Ashwell 
regarded as requiring an atmosphere other than that of 
a theatre. The Rivals, The Mock Doctor, Prunella and 
The Importance of being Ernest. 


The Arts League of Service. 

99. We come now to the Arts League of Service, 

n. — X a . ^ * . . _ _ _ ' 


This 


w'as founded in 1919 with headquarters at i, 
f^bert Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. In pumuance of its 
object of bringing the arts into every'day life, the League 
^ organised tours throughout England and part of 
bcotland every English county' v/ith the exception of 
Rutland liavmg been visited. The first performance was 
- g cn in ..lay, 1919, when the company set out in a borro'wed 
=Ution wagonette with a i:apifal of £25 on a fortnight’s 
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tour in Sussex villages In six years this Travelling 
Theatre visited 550 towns and villages and has covered 
over 12,000 miles. A car now carries the whole company 
and a complete theatrical outfit. For six years the League 
rfas only able to afford the maintenance of one com- 
pany, but through the generosity of the Carnegie Trust 
a second company has now taken the road. 

too. In September 1925 in the course of a tour in the 
Highlands a company of the League gave a Command 
Performance at BalmorahCastle. 

101. The League requires each village which the com- 
pany rdsits to provide a hall, to make the visit known 
throughout the neighbourhood by every means in its 
power, to provide hospitality on the night of the visit 
and to guarantee a sum of £20 for each performance. 
Money taken above that amount up to £15 becomes the 
property of the organisers, and any further receipts are 
shared. Tire League meets salaries, royalties and expenses 
of production. The Company' usually stays one night at 
a village, but sometimes for two or three nights. In a 
town they prefer to stay for a week. The continual move- 
ment from place to place and the variety of the programme 
w’hich includes one act plays, dancing and singing means 
vcrjf hard work So far 60 plaj's have been produced; 
of these Arms and the Man has been the only three act 
play. 

102. The Company cannot give Shakespeare as there 
are not enough players. The one act plays produced 
are of a most attractive character and include several 
whicli have not been produced on the commercial stage. 
In their ctydencc representatives of the League said that 
“ tlie play which went best in the countryside was a play 
with a good human interest. The poor seemed to like 
tragedy. Riders io (he Sea and Campbell of Kilmorc had 
proved verj- popular." 
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activity’. The London headquarters has been enabled to 
build up an intimate connection with manj- %illages and 
is able to give advice, lend plays and boofe, and generally 
to stimulate local efforts in the production of plaj's. 

104. Early in 1925 the I,cague arranged for the com- 
pany' to have a short London season, at which the usual 
programme given in the tillages v/as presented. Repre- 
sentatives of this Committee were inrited to attend 
performances. 

105. They were much impressed by the success with 
which the company contrived to get effective results out 
of quite simple material, exploiting the artistic possibilities 
to the full. The sea chanties and Gaelic songs and the 
" absurdity- ” of Si. X''al£ntine’s Day were particularly 
successful in this way, and a wordless play' Romance Jocoso, 
set to music by Granados, recalling the Spanish legend of 
Love and Death accidentally changing their weapons w-ith 
ludicrous results, reached a high artistic level. They were 
impressed also by- the very happy- relations e.'dsting between 
the members of the company, and between the company 
and the audience. 

106. The visit of the company to rillages which have 
perhaps no other opportnnity- in the year of seeing any' 
production of an artistic character cannot fail to be a 
source of great pleasure and inspiration, and we consider 
that the League is much to be congratulated both on their 
aims and on the admirable spirit with which they' ha'v'c 
earned them to success. -The general conclusions which we 
draw from their e^-idence as regards the countryside accord 
with tvro conclusions which %ve have alreadv reached as 
regards the professional theatre in the towns. The first 
^ that a popular audience in the countryside, no less than 
m the towns, appreciates to the full the best art wh<m it is 
present^ to them wth due regard to simpHcity. Tne 
second 13 that people in the country-side \cill always be 
-tarve o ^he best drama unless they endeavour to present 
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it themselves through amateur production With the best 
^vill in the world, the Arts League of Serwce cannot hope 
to visit more than a limited number of English villages 
in the year, and even tlie villages which the League contrives 
to visit cannot get full satisfaction of their dramatic 
appetite through one visit in the year. 



V THE nKm>H l)kA'‘ 5 A UTSGUE. 


107. E.forc v.r' toniniMio 'iiir 'iirvx'V of arn.'-t''"!' 
dramrvtic <^!icietns. \<.c deGrt.- to drav.- attftition to liio vcrj' 
notable work cam-.d on b^* the Bnti-fi Hraina lyaguc to 
v.bicb a larf;c miinlyr of th<54 v/cietj/ ; an aftiliatf li. Tbe 
League \v, If founded in 1019 b^- Mr Gtofin.y Mfliit«orfb. 
vdth I^jrd Howard de Walden a' Pre'^id-, nt TIh- I-cague 
has the obj' ot of astj>tt(ig the dee tfopinent of the art of the 
theatp , and of promoting a rmht relation E"tw'i-».n the 
drama and the hfr of the couununity. Since that date 
evert effort haslxen mad-' to federate all the organisation' 
or in'-titmions which practise the an of the thtatre from a 
senouf jx/int of tiew. liy jts constitution the Ix.-agme 3 '= 
debjirred from taking any active part in the prcxluction of 
plays, and it has therefore been able to secure the adherence 
of other Ixxlics which regard it not as a rival, actual or 
potential, but as a friend. Tlie I^-ague h?.s licen successful 
in affiliating o’/er 700 Societies which range from the 
humblest village acting group to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 


108. The greatest service p_rhaps which the League 
has rendered has been tlie e.stablishmenl of a dramatic 
library’, vdiich, through the generosity of the Carnegie 
Trust, is now housed (together with the Offices of the 
I^guc) in cxceUent premises at S, Adelphi Terrace, V/.C.a. 
Tile new premises wxre declared open in the spring of 
1925 at a meeting at which Lord Eustace Perej', tlic 
Minister of Education, Sir Johnston Eorbc-s-Kolxirt.son and 
Miss Lena Ash well were among the speakers. Tliis librarj' 
has been fortunate in obtaining a number of valuable gifts. 
Miss Homiman has presented the entire series of manu- 
scripts and prompt copies of the plays produced hy her 
during her management of the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester. 
Recently the librarj'- of the late Mr. tVilUara Archi^r was 
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entrusted to the League, greatly adding to the resources 
of the hbrarjf as regards books of a reference character 
and foreign pla}'S. The library is able to supply on 
loan any printed play which a member ma}^ desire, and 
for a small fee the complete actors' parts for purposes of 
production or reading. 

109. The League provides assistance to alfihated bodies 
also by sending lecturers to assist in the formation of local 
societies, and producers to assist in the production of pla5fs, 
b}^ maintaining a monthly journal treating the drama as 
an art, an element in general culture and as a social force, 
affording also a means of intercommunication between the 
affiliated societies, by organising the circulation of dresses 
and stage properties, and by arranging conferences in 
London and in the provinces at which business of common 
importance to affiliated societies can be transacted in a wa}' 
othenwse impossible . Besides these more general acthoties, 
the various Committees which deal ivith specific items in 
the League’s programme have xmdertaken a vide range of 
work. The League for instance made possible the Interna- 
tional Theatre Exhibition shown first at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, and aftera^ards in several 
cities in the North of England, the Historial Exliibit of 
Theatre Art at the British Empire Exhibition, 1924, and 
the Exhibition of Community Theatre Art at the Summer 
Meeting at Oxford in 1925. A similar exhibition was 
organised in connection ivitli the Annual Conference held 
at Birmingham m October, 1925. The League also 
initiated and supervised the competition for architectural 
designs for a National Theatre. The encouragement of 
Village Drama is the concern of the League’s Community 
Theatre Committee which now emplo3fs a paid secretary. 
Finally, at the request of the Carnegie Trust, tlie League 
has appointed a special Committee to advise the Trust on 
the applications received by them under their scheme for 
financial assistance to Repertory Companies of educational 
standing. 
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no. The League has rendered particular assistjince to 
amateur societies in regard to copjTight plaj's. 3Iany 
societies find it impossible to give such plaj'S, since their 
takinp cannot provide the sum nece5sai3’’ for the pajiuent 
of the author’s fee. The League has conducted negotia' 
tions with the object of establishing a ro3''altj’’ sj'Stero of 
payment in the case of copyright plays, and of reguJansmg 
the position of play readings in this matter. 

III. The work of the British Drama League has also 
an international aspect. In October, 1925, the League 
received an iniitation from the Committee of the Little 
Theatre Tournament in Nerv York to send a representa- 
tive team of British Commimity Plat-ers to take part in 
the Competition for the David Belasco Cup in ZSIaV, 1926- 
Seven English groups entered for the Trial Performances 
organised b\' the League, and the Huddersfield Thespians 
were finally chosen by the “Dailv' Tel^raph,” acting on 
behalf of the League, to represent this country- in the 
\3nited States. Enconr^ed by the wide interest amused 
by this event, the League has planned a Festival of 
Cbmmunity Drama to be held annually in London, at 
which six companies will appear, to be selected at pre- 
liminary competitions organised in six defined areas 
throughout the country. 

112. Mr. Harley' Granville-Barker, Chairman of the 
ConndL and 3Ir. Geofirey' Whitworth, Hon. Secretary, gave 
evidence on behalf of the League before us. We desire to 
place on record our appredation of the" assistance which 
they have constantly' given us, and of the hard work and 
enthusiasm which has made possible the great services of 
the League to the cause of the drama in this country'. 
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VI.—AMATEUR SOCIETIES IN THE TO^^'NS. 

Limitations of Enquiry. 

1x3. We have explained that we can onl}’give an account 
of a liniited number of amateur societies and that the fact 
that any societ}’^ is not mentioned in no way reflects on 
its reputation. We have endeavoured to collect the "views 
of the societies whose work has been accorded high praise 
by anj' of our witnesses. In some cases no replies have 
been forthcoming, and the exclusion of that society from 
this record maj' be ascribed to that cause. ^Ve have, 
however, deliberatel3' excluded from our investigations 
tliat tv'pe of societj' to which Mr. Granville-Barker referred 
in his e'vidence quoted earlier in our report. " I suspect 
tliat the amateur clubs of mj’ j’outh still go on, and perform 
out-of-date Attest End successes, in which feeble imitations 
are given of the popular favourites who first played in 
them." We are aware that man}' of these societies have 
a long liistor}' and that great actors have passed from them 
to the professional stage. They have however been almost 
invariably confined to one very limited social grade, and 
as such can hardly be regarded as ha^^ng any influence 
on general popular culture "with which we are concerned. 
Moreover, the performance of West End successes, and the 
imitation of West End favourites, have been responsible 
for much of the derision with which the professional 
theatre, and most of the general public, have been accus- 
tomed to regard amateur effort. Many of our witnesses, 
in particular Sir Barr}' Jackson and Mr. Nugent Monck, 
were emphatic that the bane of the amateur movement 
was its association with the idea of a social function and 
the inadequate imitation of the West End success. These 
societies are still verj' numerous. A number of theatres 
have at one time or other been devoted to amateur interests 
alone. Most of these have had a continual procession of 
plays given by different societies, but one gave opportunities 
to the indiridual amateur. Anyone could take part on 
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payment of a fee, uliicli varied 'vvitli flic imp'mtancc of 
character T 5 ie 5>crfonnance; at tJiii tijeatre, a^ might be 
cx]x;ftcd, were remarkable in character, hut not more 
rcmarkahic, we cuspcct, than tiioeo of many amateur 
soaclics, vdiere parts havt; been allotted, not p;rhap5 on 
consideration of a money payment, but on consideration 
of social prestige or some other qualitj' haeang as little 
connection witli artistic merit. It lias Ix-en suggested 
that the fact that great actors have come from such societic.' 
entitles them to serious regard. But in considering amateur 
societies from the educational or social .standpoint we arc 
unable to agree cither that their object should be to train 
professional actors or that their succe^s can be gauged 
by the number of their members who pa.ss on to the 
professional stage, 

114. \Vc have not however disregarded societies which, 
while performing West End successes, are drawai from 
manj’ social grades. These societies .are often found in 
connection with Works and Offices. Their object has 
been to unite the staff in a common enterprise to which 
all can contribute in accordance with their talents, and 
when this object has been attained, work of real social 
importance has clearlj' been achieved. But clearlj' work 
of much greater importance lias been achieved in those 
societies ivhich starting under prccisclj' similar conditions 
have been successful in combining a co-operative enterprise 
with a reasonable standard in choice of play. 

London. 

115. Tlie dramatic societies in London and the Home 
Counties are veiy^ numerous, and some of them have 
attained a considerable reputation. The conditions in 
London however are peculiar and do not provide much 
guidance in considering the general problem. In the first 
place London is the headquarters of the professional 
stage, with a large number of theatres, and although man}’ 
of these are devoted to musical comedy and others to plays 
of indifferent quality, there is never that complete absence 
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of good plays for the satisfaction of the lover of the drama 
which obtains in hundreds of other towns throughout the 
year. The need for amateur societies as a means of secunng 
the presentation of good plays, though considerable, is 
not so urgent as in the provinces The need is of course 
much greater in the poorer boroughs, and m outljdng 
districts, and efforts have been made to meet it both by 
the professional theatre through the " Old Vic,” the Lena 
Ashwell Players, and of late an increasing number of subur- 
ban “ repertory ” theatres, and by amateur societies such as 
the JIansfield House Players, the Shoreditch Drama 
Society and the St. Pancras People’s Theatre But m 
general the object of most dramatic societies in London 
may be fairly stated as the entertamment of themselves 
and their fnends, and very few societies set out to provide 
good pla5^s for the benefit of the general community in 
the manner of the societies in Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
other areas which we propose to consider in this chapter. 

116. The erddence which we have received from London 
societies will be found in other chapters relating to the 
I’arious tj^ies of institution to wliich they belong. The 
work for instance of the Mary Ward Settlement in relation 
to the St. Pancras People’s Theatre, of the Mansfield House 
Players, and of the London County Council Literaiy 
Institutes ivill be described under " The Drama in 
Educational Institutions” and man}' other societies will 
be mentioned in the chapter which concern the Churches, 
boj's’ clubs, and works and offices. 

117. A happy recent development in the amateur 
movement in London is the competition held under the 
auspices of the British Drama League. The competing 
societies are drawn from most diverse types of institution, 
and the standard of acting attained has received high praise 
from members of the professional stage who have acted as 
judges. But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
competition has been the high standard in choice of play. 
Scenes from Shakespeare have been chosen bj’ a substantjj' 
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paj'ment of a fee, which varied \rith the importance of the 
character. The performances at this theatre, as might be 
expected, were remarkable in character, bat not more 
remarkable, v/e suspect, than those of many amateur 
societies, where parts have been allotted, not perhaps on 
consideration of a money payment, but on consideration 
of social prestige or some other qualitj* having as little 
connection with artistic merit. It has been suggested 
that the fact that great actors have come from such societies 
entitles them to serious regard. But in considering amateur 
societies from the educational or social standpoint we are 
unable to agree either that their object should be to train 
professional actors or that their success can be gauged 
by the number of their members who pass on to the 
professional stage. 

114. We have not horvever disregarded societies which, 
while performing West End successes, are drawn from 
many social grades. These societies are often found in 
connection with Works and Offices. Their object has 
been to unite the staff in a common enterprise to which 
all can contribute in accordance with their talents, and 
when this object has been attained, w'ork of real social 
importance has clearty been achieved. But clearly work 
of much greater importance has been achieved in those 
societies which starting under precisely similar conditions 
hai'e been successful in combining a co-operative enterprise 
with a reasonable standard in choice of play. 

Loiidon. 

113. Tiie dramatic sodeties in London and the Home 
Gjunties are veT3' numerous, and some of them have 
attained a considerable reputation. The conditions in 
London hcr.vever are i)ecnliar and do not provide much 
guidance in considering the general -problem. In the first 
place London is the headquarters of the professional 
stage, with number of theatres, and although many 

of thea to musical comedy and others to plays 

of indiff^r . there is nevcf fhat complete absence 
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of good plaj^s for the satisfaction of the lover of the drama 
wliidi obtains in hundreds of other towms throughout the 
year. The need for amateur societies as a means of securing 
the presentation of good plays, though considerable, is 
not so urgent as in the provinces. The need is of course 
much greater in the poorer boroughs, and in outlying 
districts, and efforts have been made to meet it botli by 
the professional theatre through the “ Old Vic,” the Lena 
Ashwell Players, and of late an increasing number of subur- 
ban “ repertory ” theatres, and by amateur societies such as 
the Mansfield House Players, the Shoreditch Drama 
Society and the St. Pancras People’s Theatre. But iii 
general the object of most dramatic societies in London 
may be fairly stated as the entertainment of themselves 
and their friends, and very few societies set out to provide 
good plays for the benefit of the general community in 
the manner of the societies in Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
other areas which we propose to consider in this chapter. 

ir6. The e\ddence which we have received from London 
societies will be found in other chapters relating to the 
various types of institution to which they belong. The 
work for instance of the Mary Ward Settlement in relation 
to the St Pancras People’s Theatre, of the Mansfield House 
Players, and of the London County Council Literary 
Institutes will be described under " The Drama in 
Educational Institutions ” and many other societies rvill 
be mentioned in the chapter which concern the Churches, 
bo}'s’ clubs, and works and offices. 

117 A happy recent development in the amateur 
movement in London is the competition held under the 
auspices of the British Drama League. The competing 
societies are draxm from most diverse types of institution, 
and tlie standard of actmg attained has received liigh praise 
from members of the professional stage who have acted as 
judges. But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
competition has been the high standard in choice of play. 
Scenes from Shakespeare have been chosen by a substantial 


payment of a fee, 'ahicli varied with tb^ imp'irtancc of tb': 
character. The performances at this theatre, a': might be 
expected, were remarkable in character, but not more 
remarkable, we su^frc-ct, ttian tliofc of many amafenr 
soaetses, wliere parts have been allotted, not perhaps on 
consideration of a money parment, but on consideration 
of soaa! prestige or some other qualitt" haeing as Htlie 
connection wth artistic merit. It has been suggested 
that the fact that great actors have come from such societies 
entitles them to serious regard. But in con.sjdcring amateur 
societies from the educational or social standpoint we are 
unable to agree cither that their object should be to train 
professional actors or that their success can be gauged 
by the number of their mcml>ers who pas.s on to the 
professional .stage. 

114. We have not however disregarded societies which, 
while performing West End successes, are drami from 
many social grades. These societies are often found in 
connection with Works and Offices. Their object has 
been to unite the staE in a common enterprise to which 
ail can contribute in accordance rrith their talents, and 
when this object has been attained, work of real sodal 
importance has dearly been achieved. But cicarl}' work 
of much greater importance has been achieved in those 
sodetics which starting under precisely similar conditions 
have been successful in combining a co-operative enterprise 
with a reasonable standard in choice of play. 
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of good plays for the satisfaction of the lover of the drama 
which obtains in hundreds of other towns throughout the 
year. The need for amateur societies as a means of securing 
the presentation of good plays, though considerable, is 
not so urgent as in the provinces. The need is of course 
much greater in the poorer boroughs, and in outljdng 
distncts, and efforts have been made to meet it both by 
the professional tlieatre through the " Old Vic,” the Lena 
Ashwcll Players, and of late an mcreasing number of subur- 
ban " repertory ” theatres, and by amateur societies such as 
the Mansfield House Players, the Shoreditch Drama 
Society and the St. Pancras People’s Theatre. But in 
general the object of most dramatic societies in London 
may be fairly stated as the entertainment of themselves 
and their fnends, and very few societies set out to provide 
good pla3's for the benefit of the general community in 
the manner of the societies in Lancasliire, Yorksliire and 
other areas wliich we propose to consider in tliis chapter. 

116. The evidence which we have received from London 
societies will be found in other chapters relatmg to the 
various types of institution to wliich they belong. The 
w'ork for instance of the Mary Ward Settlement in relation 
to the St Pancras People's Theatre, of the Jlansfield House 
Plaj^ers, and of the London County Council Literaty 
Institutes will be described under ” The Drama in 
Educational Institutions ” and man}' other societies will 
be mentioned in the chapter which concern the Churches, 
boj's’ clubs, and works and ofiices. 

117. A happ}' recent development in the amateur 
movement in London is tlie competition held under the 
auspices of the British Drama League. The competing 
societies are drawn from most diverse types of institution, 
and tlie standard of acting attained has received high praise 
from members of the professional stage who have acted as 
judges. But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
competition has been the high standard in choice of play. 
Scenes fiom Shakespeare have been chosen by a substantial 
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proportion of the societies ; the other scenes chosen have 
in ■virtually everj' case been taken from plays of acknowledged 
merit. Tlie feeble farce has found no place. We suggest 
that similar competitions might well be inaugurated in 
other large centres of population with a view to the 
encouragement of a high standard in choice of play and 
production, and wc are glad to note that the British 
Drama J_eague is announcing a scheme for a "National 
Competition or Festival of Community Drama." Such 
competitions are held on the Continent ; those held by the 
International Congress of Dramatic and LjTic Art draw 
competitors from all parts of Belgium, France and 
Switzerland. It is worthy of note that the Congress of 
1925 > Rouen, was held under the patronage of the 
Jlinister of Education and Fine Arts. 

ri 8 . London also presents fewer diffiailtie-s in the way 
of accommodation than most other towns. The Xew Scala 
Theatre, and the theatres of the Guildhall School of Music, 
Cripplegate Institute and other institutions, are occupied 
almost continuously throughout the year by amateur 
societies. The problem is naturally greater in the poorer 
boroughs. Here the provision of “ Little Theatres ” holding 
an audience of a fev/ hundreds would be of great service. 

Yorkshire. 

119. The new amateur movement is particular!}' strong 
in the North of England. We have already mentioned 
the existence of societies partly professional and partly 
amateur in Yorkshire. Here also the " play of ideas " 
appears particularly to flourish. Recently three of Shaw’s 
plays. Back fo M efhuselah. Heartbreak House and Androcles 
and the £io» could be seen within a few weeks. The credit for 
the production of Back to Methuselah is due to the Sheffleld 
Fl^yg^rs. Kerririthstanding great difficulties in the way 
of an inadequate stage, a fine production was given of the 
cj'cle, and it is a picture to record that this considerable 
•venture was a finMcial as well as an artistic success. The 

ygoers in addition to producing plays which are not 
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commonly to be seen in the commercial llicatre bold a 
number of play readings each j-car and liavc rKcasinnal 
lectures. Eearlbrcak House has also liccn seen rcamtly 
in Sheffield under tlie auspices of tfie Shcfticld Kci>crtory 
Tlieatre, which produces a play for one week each monUi, 
Tliis society has again every disadvantage in tlie way of an 
inadequate stage, but tlie enthusiasm of the promoters is a 
sufficient compensation. Slicfficld is fortunate in liaving 
yet a third society engaged in the production of p]a\s of 
merit. The Sheffield Educational Settlement has recently 
produced Peer Gynt and Atitlrocles and the Lion 


120. The Leeds Art Theatre is partly professional and 
partly amateur, and has been most forfwnafe in Jiaving a 
distinguished producer in Miss Edith Craig. It h alJi 
fortunate in the possession of a new tlicatrc at the .•tlo.v.imira 
Hall in Leeds, which was opened by Sir Ilarrv fach'on in 
September, 1925. The aim of the Theatre is the pre^nta 
tion of the best in modem literarj- drama, and it }n, to h, 
credit the production among other plays of /y.ffrt os', 
and John Gabriel Borhnan. But its most nof'ahV ^ 1 , 1 
tion has been that of the Austrian rnysfen- pin- rf ‘ r 
World Theatre at St. Edward's Church iff !iv ’ ' 
period of three weeks. Nornrallyaplav^rinti; °;",! 
performances, The programme for ti-,- " 

includes some new plays and Cirsar arj 

121. The York Eveiyman p,,,.,,,,. , 

very similar to those of the 
engaged in the building up 

pursuit of the necessary financidL-v~ -'T 

to spend money too freely, ajff 
and electrician, and occasio-ijjy /" 
actor, it is run on an]atear.^-.'‘^V-''"- 

ductionsuptodatearefre^j.'i^"^. 

The programme fortheyrtA-T' 

0/ Malfi, produced byjp ^ 

a thirteenth century 
a Morality play in ‘ 




-'if;/' 
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122. The Huddersfield Thespians came into being in the 
result of a private performance of one of Mr. J. R. Gregson’s 
plaj's, the cast of which became the nucleus of the member- 
ship. Its objects are the study of dramatic literature and 
the production of plaj'S which would not othenvise be seen 
in the toivn. Mr. Gregson has put us greatly in his debt 
by his evidence on many matters under our consideration, 
and v.-e reproduce in some detail his etddence on the subject 
of this society, as it throws much light on the difficulties 
attendant on the production of plays of high quality, and 
has led us to certain conclusions, which may be disputed, 
on the relation of amateur societies and the “ repertory' " 
theatre. 

123. “The members of the society," he said, “num- 
bered 200, and of these 50 might be said to do all the work. 
They includc-d doctors, teachers from High Schools, officials, 
clerls, and a substantial number of manual workers. 
The society was wholly amateur. Everj’- detail in the 
production, scenery', clothes, electrical worl:, erection of 
the stage, etc., v,-as done by people v.dio had already done a 
daj''s worla The casting committee (excluding officers) 
numbered five, and there was a healthy conflict of opinion 
as to the plajs which the society ought to produce. Some 
were inclined to put their faith in Barrie or ililne. Other 
members thought that the society ought to do the ‘ adven- 
turous ' plays, and held that such piav3 would prove 
pwpular when they were seen by the pniblic. During the 
past winter they had produced Androdes and the Licrti, but 
before this decision was reached two of the Committee 
had had to hand in their resignations. It so happened 
that Androdes played to £63, while The Dozer Road played 

£39, and the society lost mone3' it- thought it 
necessary to effect some compromise between the ‘ plaj* of 
ideas ’ and other plaj-s of a traditionallv' more popular 
character. He thought that it was the duty of everyone 
interested in dramatic education to put on the ‘ play- of ideas ’ 
whenever he could. It was most important never to play 
down to an audience. He found that the public were most 
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amenable to suggestions if properly put, but if one went 
outside the plays which probably everyone knew, it was 
necessarj' to have publicity.” 

124. " Mr. Alfred Wareing, the Director of one of the 
Theatres at Huddersfield, was ver}^ anxious to put on the 
best plays The ‘ play of ideas ’ however could not hope 
to attract an audience of more than a few hxmdred and 
could not fill a Theatre holding 1,200 for a week. 
Mr. "Wareing, however, allowed the Huddersfield Thes- 
pians to have the theatre for a week before Christmas at 
the time when he was rehearsing a Pantomime. The 
Theatre and the Society went shares in the receipts. On 
"the last ' Theatre Royal ’ occasion the Society had put 
on Whai Every Woman Kitb'tvs. Their greatest success 
had been R.U.R. They had to turn people a\ray and, 
as a result of this success in their own hall, Mr. "Wareing 
had offered them a week in which to revive this play for 
three nights and also to produce The Adding Machine. 
In the ordinary' way the Society gave its plays in a hall 
which was quite inadequately equipped. The stage had 
to be doubled in size, and the scenerj'- had to be kept in 
place by any de\dce but the usual and easy one. If the 
Society went outside Huddersfield the difficulties were 
increased because, in addition to all the work of erecting 
and transporting the stage and scenerj', travelling had 
also to be taken into account. On the other hand, he 
thought that it was easier to play in a small hall than in 
a large theatre. Mffien a ' plaj' of ideas ’ was being 
given the atmosphere was more favourable. He had 
suggested to those concerned that tire York Everjunan 
Theatre, Leeds Cmc Theatre and Huddersfield Tliespians 
might arrange to exchange plaj's. Each societj" would 
produce two plays and give them in the halls belonging 
to the other societies.” 

125. " He thought tliat the growth of amatexm societies 
was verj' largelj' due to the fact that people of intelligence 
were being starved of the best plaj’s because the commercial 
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theatre co'Jld not afford to pat them on. It rvas unreason- 
able to blame the managers of the Theatres. Thev coaid 
not afford to pat on plays at a loss. There rvere for instance 
two theatres and a music hall in Huddersfield. One of 
the theatres held r,200. A retote or musical comedt' could 
be rehed on to fill the theatre but a ‘ plat' of ideas ' could 
not. For tnisreasonhe advocated' Little Theatres 'holding 
SCfO to 400 as the only solution of the problem. There 
might come a time vdien great plays could be given, 
entirely on their ovm merits, to large audiences, but the 
time vras not yet. Huddersfield vras an ideal field for the 
‘ Little Theatre ' mo'/ement. There was a network of small 
towns each rrith a considerable d’-ic consdousness and 
very fesr calrural opportunities at the moment.” 

126. “ He thou^t that the ‘ Little Tneatre ' must be 
carried on mainit' by amateurs. The ' repertory' ' theatres, 
which were compelled to ^ve a new play every fortni^t 
or every week, had great difficulty in malring both ends 
meet, and often had to put on plays of inferior quality in 
order to malm enough money to ccrrer losses on better 
plays. He thou^t that intelligent amateurs putting on 
good plays in the winter were more likeh' to further the 
cause of the best drama in the country' than ' repertory ’ 
theatres. The difficulty was to retain the amateur status 
unaer such conditions. The production ai a play meant 
an immense amount of- work for all concerned- In par- 
ticular, the Director had a task which took =0 mucn time 
anc energy that it was aknost impossTule to combine it 
With any other occupation. To pat on one play every 
few wee’s was a great strain csn such an amateur Director. 
To pat (m three or four in the winter it was essential that 
he should be paid, so that he could sacrifice either part 
or whole of Yds present occupation." 

*-2/- - '•rill _examine l-lr. Gregson’s conciusions after 

S^mg the '.news presented to us Y*y other vdtnesses who 
have had enpsrier.ce of similar sodeties. 
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128. The Leeds Industrial Theatre is a most interesting 
experiment, inspired by the example of the Rev'. Percival 
Gough, who, finding that some of his workpeople parish- 
ioners were interested in drama, encouraged them to 
study and perform scenes from the plays of Shakespeare. 
He worked on the theory tliat drama was most valuable 
as a means of self-expression, and therefore interfered as 
little as possible between the play and the players, not 
even troubling to correct their speech or to tone dow 
their dialect. The scenes were staged in the barest manner. 

I2g. Meanwhile in Leeds, Mr. W. B. Dow, a director 
of Messrs. Simpson, Fawcett & Co., keenly concerned in 
the welfare of his employees, had organised a series of 
lectures on the drama and arranged group visits of his 
workers to performances of classic plays. He invited 
Mr. Gough to speak about his players, but Mr. Gough 
brought his players to speak for themselves. A hall was 
engaged, a stage impro\dsed, and a programme given. 
The working-class audience was attracted and roused to 
imitation. They began forthwith to study and rehearse 
on their own account. 

130. Mr. Dow, at his own expense, erected a more 
permanent stage and installed a rudimentary lighting 
system. The rent of the hall was met by a subscription 
of one penny per week from the worker-actors and audience. 
But the actors could not fill more than one programme 
a month, and Mr. Dow to establish continuity and fill up 
the gaps invited various other amateur dramatic 
societies to repeat their productions at the Industrial 
Theatre The employees of other factories joined in the 
scheme A secretarj^ and committee were appointed. The 
members were formed into groups of fifty persons. Each 
group appointed someone to collect their pennies and 
represent them on the committee. But the work of this 
committee lay principally in the conduct of performances, 
the direction was left to Mr. Dow. 

( 21118 ) 
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131. Feeling tliat the possibilities of the scheme could 
only be exploited to the foil with the aid of technical 
advice, llr. Dov.% in Xovember 1021, appointed llr. Gregson 
as Welfare Coach to his own employees. Ke began re- 
hearsals of The Merchant of Venice and Diana of Dobsons 
with two separate gronps of players. Of tbs cast of The 
Merchant only two had witnessed anidhing like a full 
production of a Shakespearean play. Kone of them bad 
done any acting. Some could not read except with dificulty, 
and none had the slightest knowledge of stage deportment 
or elocution. But llr. Gregson was instructed to regard 
the whole matter primarily as an educational experiment, 
and anyone who erinced a desire to take part in a pro- 
ductioa, whether suitable or not, had to encouraged- 
This poh'cy was modified later for certain productions but 
never abandoned. The stage was imuroved and rhe 
lighting sj-stem vras overhauled, and the subscription 
increased to twopence per week. 

132. During the next three years a remarkable pro- 
gramme of plaj'S was produced either hr* the Industrial 
Players or bt- visiting amateur dramatic societies. This 
pre-gramme included ten plats of Shalrespoare, two of 
Ibsen {Peer Gyr.i and The DdFs Honss/, two of ifaeterlinck, 
one each of Strindberg, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, George 
Calderon and Cicelj' Hamilton, Verdi's Trora'ore and Ethel 
Smtih’s The Bosun’s Mate. 

133. The Theatre organisation was also used in the 
arrangement of group visits to witness professional per- 
formar.cts of classical plat's and operas. 

r 34 . The Theatre lan for three seasons. The second 
tyas the most successful, when a different plat' vras .pro- 
duced each week, at least two performances of each being 
given, about 50 plaj-s in aU in one winter. Of this second 
sea'cn's programme tx.s Industrial Theatre itself produced 
about etghl- It is much to be regretted that the activities 
of the "Theatre have now been suspended^ owing to the 
loss 0: the hail, bad trade, which reduced the patfng 
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membership and made it impossible for Mr. Dow to con- 
tinue his subsidy, and Mr. Gregson’s absorption into other 
work. Mr. Gregson was inclined to think also that the 
quality of the programme was a little too consistent^ 
ahead of the taste of the audience. 

% 

135. The Leeds Civic Theatre began work in October 
1925. kfr. Charles F. Smith, one of the founders of the 
Leeds Art Theatre and a present Director of the York 
Everyman Theatre, conceived the idea of combining the 
artistic attainment of the Leeds Art Theatre rvith the larger 
popular appeal of the Industrial Theatre. He and three 
other well-knovm citizens of Leeds have jointly guaranteed 
the expenses of the experiment. The public manifesto 
announcing the scheme declares that the founders are 
actuated by the conviction that drama should be as easily 
accessible to the poor man as water or sanitation. 

136 Mr. Smith is Director and Mr. Gregson has con- 
sented to act as Producer. There will be a paid stage 
manager and electrician. It is the intention to rely in the 
beginning upon amateur actors, casting a wide net over 
the whole of Yorkshire for the most suitable persons. 
The ultimate formation of a semi-professional stock com- 
pany is contemplated. 

137 The first programme includes Oedipus Rex, The 
Little Plays of St Francis and The Adding Machine. Six 
performances of each play are contemplated at intervals 
of about five weelcs at the Albert Hall, which seats 800 to 
1,000 persons. Admission will be free, but a collection 
taken to defray expenses. It is hoped to achieve a very 
high standard of production as regards acting and staging. 

13S. The Bradford Industrial Theatre did not spring 
spontaneously from the demands of the workers, as did 
the Leeds Industrial Theatre, but v'as suggested b5^ some 
of the Bradford Cit}' Council who paid special visits to the 
performances of the Leeds Industrial Players and arranged 
for them to lusit Bradford mtli two or three plaj's. They 
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put a large- hall at their disposal, borf all Use t-.\iKnfcs of 
the visit and made a contribution to their funds. Tlsey 
played The Maclar.l of VerJer, Romeo a’ul Jtiliel and 
T'Mnrsdens. Some time after Ihi.s a public inceting v-ris 
held under the patronage of the City Couiscil and the 
scheme was floated. Tlie organisation is in the nature of 
a confederac}' of various societies Ix-longing to different 
factoric.s, trained by tlie same producer. 

139. Tlie new amateur movement in Yorkshire general^’ 
is of the greatest interest from many points of view. It 
appears to be genuinely democratic, it is associated with 
industiy and has the good-will of man}’ employers, both 
actors and audience are drawm ver}’ largely from the ranks 
of manual workers, the standard of play given is very 
high, and the “ play of ideas " appears particularly to 
flourish. Tlie future of the drama in Yorkshire appears 
full of promise 

Lancashire and Cheshire. 

140. The outlook in Lancashire and Cheshire is also of 
great promise. The Stockjxirt Garrick Society and the 
Unnamed Society, Manchester, have received liigh praise 
from our witnesses. The objects of the Stocliport Garrick 
Society are to give performances of dramatic works, and 
occasionally of ojK-ra and operetta (members as far as 
possible making the necessar}’ stage equipment) ; to 
arrange lectures, recitals, readings, etc. ; compile a librat}’" 
of works of the drama and literature bearing on the subject ; 
and generally to foster and further the higher forms and 
aims of dramatic art and literature. The Society was 
founded in igoi and during twent}’-four years has consis- 
tently upheld a high standard of play and of production. 
In the first four seasons there were eight productions, 
five of Shakespeare, two of Sheridan and one Ibsen. In 
the fifth year there were four plays, including one Shaw. 
Recently the number of productions has reached as many 
as fifteen in a year, and many plays written by members 
of the society have been produced. The Society is 
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fortunate in lia\nng its own Play Rooms. Visits are 
excliangecl wth neighbouring societies of a similar nature, 
and obsen-ing the same liigh standard, sucli as the 
Altrincham and Jlarple Garrick Societies. 

141. Tlic Unnamed Society, Manchester, came into 
being in rgi6 and was at first a small, informal group of 
people who met at each other's houses. In intention it 
was not at first mainly dramatic ; the idea was to collect 
a membersliip of painters, craft-workers, musicians, 
dramatists, and business men to discuss what could best 
be done to make the art life of Manchester better; in 
short, its aim was “ a more beautiful Manchester.” 
Gradually the dramatic element became the strongest, 
partly because so man}' arts can be joined in a dramatic 
movement. At the present date, however, the Unnamed 
Society is not wholly devoted to drama. There are fort- 
nightly Meetings at which papers arc read and discussions 
on various subjects take place, 

142. The object of the society’s dramatic work is to 
bring into notice hitherto unacted, or rarely acted, good 
plays, those by young, unknown pla3nvrights, and those 
by better known authors which are not in general attempted 
by the commercial managers and producers. Plays by 
the society's members have been the principal features of 
many of the programmes. There are three productions 
in a year, and sometimes a visit is paid to other dramatic 
groups in the neighbourhood. 

143. The society has now more than forty productions 
to its credit. They have been extremely varied in character. 
Among the many dramatic forms which have been experi- 
mentally treated are a melodrama of the GranA Guignol 
type, a revue, plays dealing with Ancient Greece, and a 
pantomime, and lately the society has produced an 
eighteenth century comedy, thus turning its energies 
in yet another direction. A triple bill of plays has been a 
frequent feature of the programme. 
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and ci' Suite l.ind of siap.-craft, hy ‘i'-- 

c’.’minsii'in of al] riov.-c-iJ-rAial Kltmt'r.ts .'oid nj' a ccn'taa^ 
ftroftirn: of v.hatcwr app-'ar? si'iniirniant, hiL-; ]>.<n the ruiC 
for each prod’iction. and it }ia= !x,..n found that a’l torms 
of drama can bo simp!;* and efftcti'.'cfv' presented. Thv 
society make' all its ov.m scenery. prop>^rtie.5 and ccctamc;- 

145. Tne society is on-' of those v.-jiidi me their on^n 
largely to flissr.tisfaction v.dth the- productions of d-c 
commercial theatre f.Iis' D. A. Cro.'-'C, a represcntatb’t 
of th-e- society, stated in evidence : — " In all large citie-s 
there- are a number of p.-opk- rt-adc’ and eager to evdeorne 
nev,- experiments in all forms of stag-2-craft. TIu^s-c peop-- 
axe not frequent p’aygo-.rs, b.-cause the- average th-satre 
does not .•satisfy them, hut it b undoubtedly from this 
source that tlie ideal development of the- drama v.ili come. 
Three or four enthusiastic people v.dth progressive ideas 
can generally start a dramatic society- cvilhout undue 
difnailty, but, unless they are disposed finnly to adhere 
to their original ideal.', the danger is that the more sophi-ti- 


cated members v.ili in.s:st that the sodety is only one more 
vehicle for bad productions of poor places v.'hich can be 
seen almost anj- v.eek veiy much better p_riorincd at an}' 
local theatre. Under present conditions the amateur 
group is a.' a rule the onh- me-ans most playgoers have of 
seeing unusual and progressive plays, and conse-quentiv* 
the dutj* of doing pioneer v-'ork should never be neglected.' 


146. There- are many other .societies doing plac'S of mcnt 
in Lancashire. l>Ir. Doran of the l-IanchKrter Plac'gocrs 
in c’.idence expressed the opinion that 75 per cent, of the 
best vrork in Lancashire v.-as done by amateurs. He 
particularly instanced a very fine performance of Btcryviar. 
given liy miners in a Church at Atherton. 


The 2<I addeT}r,arkd Theatre, Xomfeh. 

147. It is in the North of England that many of the 
most notable c-jq>sriments have talrc-n place. But very 
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good work lias been done elsewhere, and in particular at 
Noreach by Jlr. Nugent Monck at the Maddermarket 
Tlicatre. This society differs from most amateur societies, 
in that it has a permanent home, a regular programme and 
a professional producer. On the other hand the compan}^ 
is entirely amateur. Nr. Nugent Monck in girdng evidence 
before us said : "The Norrvich Playgoers were founded in 
1911 by a few amateurs who were discontented with the 
t3'pe of pla}' given in provincial towns. Tlie society was 
entirely re-constructed in 1919. In 1921 they had won 
sufficient success to be able to maintain their own theatre. 
They bought freehold and adapted, at a total cost of 
£3.300, a building which had had a varied career. It was 
situated in the old market for the sale of madder. Hence 
its name. In the eighteenth century it had been a Roman 
Catholic church ; at a later date a baking-powder factory, 
and subsequently a centre for the Salvation Army. It 
was now a theatre ’’ 

148. " Tlie Maddermarket Theatre was an exact model 
of an Elizabethan Theatre. It had an apron stage pro- 
truding into the auditorium. He was convinced that this 
sliapc of stage was the best for the playing of Shakespeare. 
The stage was less suited to modem plaj's, but he found 
no difficulty in producing them on it. The scenery was 
permanent, as in the Vieux Colombier Theatre.” 

149. “ A theatre on this model was very cheap to run. 
There were no stage hands. The only professionals engaged 
in the business were the charwoman, the electrician and 
himself. Members of the theatre made the costumes, and 
simple painted cloths, and other properties. They had 
learned how to dye for that purpose. Tlie wardrobe was 
now of good quality. It was insured for £2,000. The 
music also cost nothing. It was done by amateurs. They 
had a spinet and a string trio, but he only introduced music 
into a play when it was absolutely necessarJ^ This was 
trae also of folk dancing. The theatre had modern lighting. 
All the actors were amateurs, though occasionally a 
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professional became an amateur for a short period in oxde^ 
to act. Tfiey rehearsed for three weeks and gave the pw-y 
in the fourth week. A production cost, usually, between 
£40 and £60, oi which £20 went in pajunent of taxes. 

150. ‘‘It had at one time been suggested that the Pla/eis 
should form a syndicate, but the suggestion rvas not came 
through. He v/as in sole charge of eveiy detail of eveiy 
production. He asked ncdhing Jess than implicit ohedienK 
from all. He invited people to act, and they usually 
found that it v/as easier to act than to refuse his invitation, 
People started as ‘ assodates ' and after a time if they 
won their spurs, they became ‘players,’ In all the actors 
numbered about forty. They v/ere all workers, at home or 
elsev/here, and were drav,7i from every class of the com- 
munity. Some of the actors were of the professional class, 
such asEolidtors, and others artisans, clerks andshopkeepers- 
If they wanted to act they had to come under a very strict 
disdpline. They had to attend punctually at the theatre 
whenever required. This involved their abandoning^ any 
other social life vhich the3' were in the habit of c-njojeng. 

151, " He chr^; the plaj’s himself. He thought that a 
play should have both an intellectual and a spiritual 
content, and he particularly affected high comedy. Shake- 
speare and Sheridan could he guaranteed always to fih 
the theatre. Tlie tv.o most piopular plays in the language 
Were T/zr School for Scandal and Hamlet. Tredjlh Night 
and The Critic v.'ere also exceedingly popular. Classics 
'vere not realty dull provided that thej- were not treated as 
a sacerdotal rite. A number of societies appeared to 
regard Sliakespcare a.s an educational force. He thought 
this horrible. The 3'oungcr art movements of the da3' 
affected to despise Shakespeare-, He thought this better 
perhaps than the more serious entliusiast-s who believed 
in Shakespeare for flit people, with a pat on tbs back 
both for ^iakesfjfare and for the people. Hcmard Shave 
had now become py^pular. He v,',ts much enjoyed b3' the 
I/ilicnir element, Generalty he did not think that modem 
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plays went vety well. They were usually played at a 
loss. He had put on plaj^ by Masefield, Drinkwater, 
Yeats and other Irish dramatists, but he had to be careful 
not to put on plays which might appear in Nonvich at the 
commercial theatre. He had given Greek plays, which 
attracted a somewhat different audience from the usual. 
The Cathedral people came. The pla3?s given were the 
Hippolytus, Elecira and Akeslis in Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lations. He thought that they had had a good effect in 
inducing in the audience a sense of style.” 

152. "The theatre paid its iray. He thought it 
essential to live on the bo.x office as it prevented him from 
becoming too highbrow. There were no subscriptions, 
but a few faithful people gave guarantees against ultimate 
loss. He thought that there were about 500 people who 
could be rehed upon to turn up to every show. The 
prices charged were 5s., 3s 6d., 2s. 4d , and is. 6d. The 
audience was drawn in the main from the lower middle 
class, and the cheaper seats were full of the younger 
generation of artisans.” 

153. " He thought that the plays had a very great 
effect on the people who formed the audience. The people 
who had left the churches came to the Maddermarket 
Theatre and foimd some elements of religion there. They 
foimd colour, ritual and discipline. To hear verse spoken 
intelh’gently was a most moving thing. But it w'as a 
difficult task to get people interested in the drama. He 
thought, however, tliat a theatre such as the Maddermarket 
Tlieatre could be started anyavhere. Perhaps a rather 
larger theatre would be a sounder business. The Madder- 
market held 220 in all. He thought that a theatre holding 
500 would be easier to run.” 

154. The list of plays given b}' the Nonwch Players 
in 1923/24 and 1924/25 includes eight of Shakespeare, 
one Sheridan, one Shaw', Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing 
Master, The Liar by Goldoni, Abraham Lincoln, and a new 
play by a member of liis company, Tlie programme for 
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1925/26 includes Khig Lear, Measure for Measure, 

Cessar, The Trojan Women, Marriage a la Mode £ 2 ^ 
Andrades and the Lion. 3 Ir, Nugent Monck has dlso 
given lectures, illustrated bj* scenes played in costu®^- 
There appear to be other activities of the Theatre, as 
according to 5 Ir. Nugent ilonck “tvith lectures 
concerts and art exhibitions the Plaj'ers get hustled hilo 
a good deal of superficial culture.” 

Conclusions as to “Little Theatres^’ 

155. The societies of which we have so far givCT ^ 
account have mainl3' represented the general community m 
large toivns, and before v/e cany* our survey* anj* further it 
maj'' be well to consider whether the evidence given suggests 
any conclusions which are peculiar to the circumstances of 
large tov-ns and not of general application. In our account 
of " repertojy ” theatres we obser\-ed that thej* were pl^c^ 
in cities ivith a verj' large population, that even so their 
esdstence was precarious, and that the '' repertory” theatre 
could not therefore be regarded as the means bj* which the 
great mass of the people living in smaller centres of popula- 
tion could be brought into touch with good drama. 

156. V*'e also expressed the opnion that there was not a 
sufficient public even in the largest cities for the continuous 
presentation of the ” plaj- of ideas.” But the evidence of 
ifr. Gregson and Jlr. Nugent Jlonck appears to suggesr a 
means bj' which the problem of the great number of toviois, 
whcee population lies between 40,000 and 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, can be efectivelj- attack^. 

r 57 - L. programme of good plat's appears to be just 
possible in the ” repertory ” theatres of great cities, such as 
Birmingham and Liverpool, but is cJezrly impossible m 
tovsns v.i th one tenth of their population. Such towus must 
be content w*th something less than a new plat' once a week 
and a professional company. But thev can hope to have 
a good plat', competently acted by amateurs for one week 
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a montli, if they can attract a producer of the type of Mr. 
Nugent Monde and can find, or build, suitable premises. 
We think that it is clear from the evidence that such a 
producer has at least a full-time occupation and must be 
paid on that understanding. Moreover, although atvange- 
ments may occasionally be made for the use of the local 
theatre, a far more satisfactory arrangement is that the 
company should have its oivn theatre, which we ivill call 
for purposes of convenience a “ Little Theatre,” holding an 
audience of about 400. Such a theatre is necessary for 
rehearsals during the three weeks prior to the actual 
production, for all the work on the making of scenery and 
costumes, and generally as a centre for dramatic studies. 
A sodet}? IS alwa5's strongest when it has a centre which it 
can look upon as essentially its own. Moreover a “ Little 
Theatre” provides an intimate atmosphere which is most 
favourable for delicacy of placing. 

158. " Little Theatres ” appear to us to be quite 
essential for the advancement of the drama in the poorer 
London Boroughs and in urban areas generally. It is, no 
doubt, a matter of great regret that many of the best plays 
do not fill big theatres, and cannot be regarded as a com- 
mercial proposition by their Managers. But it is imreason- 
able to blame the Managers for refusing to put on such 
plays with every prospect of loss. It is better to recognise 
that the public for the best plays, though groiving, is still 
limited, and that “ Little Theatres ” are urgently required 
in order to provide for the needs of this public. In ten 
years, if the dramatic revival continues at its present pace, 
if amateur societies doing good plays multiply, the public 
for the best plays may have become sufficiently numerous 
to fill big theatres. In the meantime nothing could con- 
tribute more to the growth of interest in drama than the 
prolusion of “ Little Theatres.” 

159. Some such theatres appear to have been erected 
by local effort. The Bam Theatre used by the Oxted and 
Liinpsfield Players, which holds an audience of 350, is an 
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instance. It was at one time a sawmill and w'as taken do«^ 
and re-erected as a theatre at a total cost of J[4'^oo, of 
£$,000 was for the hnhding and the rest for fittings, 1 ^ 
ran as a limited liability company with £i shares. 1 ^ 
designed for use for any form of entertainment. ^ 

performance of plays there are movable platforms at the 
back, which can be used for raising the level of s^ts, an 
also a small galleijr A substantial revenue is derived froff 
concerts and evening entertainments generally as wen ^ 
from plays. Mr. l^ugent IMonck’s Norwich Players ha\e 
also been successful in obtaining their own Theatre at a 
total cost of £3,300. Beechcroft Settlement has built a 
Theatre holding 350 for £1,500. The Stockport Gaw^ 
Society has its own Play Rooms. On the other hand the 
Yorkshire Societies have suffered very great embarrassm® 
through the inadequacy of their accommodation and the 
continual necessit}' of moving from one temporairj' home to 
another. In a verj' poor neighbourhood such as Shore- 
ditch, where a very pluck}- effort to give good plays has been 
made by the Shoreditch Drama ^ciety, the difficult}’’ 01 
getting premises seems quite insuperable. 


160 Often the sum of money required is very small- 
The Bam Theatre, with fittings, cost £4,000, the Madder- 
market Theatre £3,300, One of our witnesses said that if 
he could get £500 he could adapt a hall which would serve 
admirably for a “ Little ” Theatre, and that the money 
could be paid back in three years. He pointed out that if 
the Theatre was carefully designed it coiild be used for 
lectures and concerts, and that if the rooms at the back of 
the stage were of a reasonable size they could be used for 
adult classes, art exhibitions and various societies, all of 
■svhich would }ield a substantial revenue. He suggested 
also that while the local amateur company could only 
present one play a month, simUar amateur companies from 
other towns could pay visits, and that professional companies 
giving a first-rate programme, such as the Arts League of 
Service, could be invited. 
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161. We entirely concur in these suggestions. The 
" Little Theatre " would in fact not give so continuous a 
programme as the " repertory " theatre of a large city, nor 
attain quite the same standard of acting, but it would 
provide a substantial progranune of good plays and solve 
the problem of making the best drama available in hundreds 
of torvns which are at present starved, hloreover, suburban 
areas and the coimtrj'side in the neighborhood of these 
towns might hope to see occasional good plays through 
performances by the “ Little Theatre ” companies in 
local halls. 

162. We consider that no better service could be 
rendered to the drama tlran the establishment of a loan 
fund for the provision of “ Little Theatres.” The loans 
need be for a short term onty, in no case e.xceeding ten years. 
We have no doubt that under such conditions numerous 
societies of standing would be udlling to assume full respon- 
sibility for the erection of a “ Little Theatre,” and for its 
maintenance throughout the loan period and thereafter 
on tire basis of providing always a liigh standard of play. 
The design of the " Little Theatre ” might, we think, 
general^ provide for other artistic activities such as 
concerts and exhibitions which would be a source of revenue. 
We commend the idea to any Maecenas who is interested 
in the cause of the drama in England and Wales. 

163. We have suggested that the “ repertory ” theatre 
on a professional basis is a means of bringing the best 
drama before tire people in great cities, but that for urban 
areas generally other than great cities the solution lies in a 
professional producer witli an amateur company and a 
” Little Theatre ” such as exists at Nonvich. In making 
these suggestions vve have had in mind onty the means of 
bringing masterpieces of dramatic art before the people, 
and we consider that the measures which we have suggested 
would be justified on that account alone. But the benefits 
conferred of course are not confined to the audience. They 
accrue in much greater measure to the people taking part, 
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on each other’s knees and often on the actual stage. It was 
not till after the Armistice that cudlians could be admitted. 
Since then plays by Clifford Bax, Lad}’^ Margaret Sackville 
and G. K. Chesterton have been given, but tlie majority 
of the plaj’S have been written by tlie Players themselves. 
JIany Jliracle and Mj’sterj' plaj-s have been given at the 
invitation of the Citj’ Council; plays b}' Shakespeare, 
Sheridan and Gay have been given in the Pump Room or 
pubhc parks ; and a special point is made of eighteenth 
centurj' work in order to rerdve an interest in the heritage 
of Bath. Pla3's have also been presented in the local 
theatres when it is necessary to accommodate an audience 
too large for the " Little Theatre.” A company' of Child 
Plaj’ers drarni from Citizen House gave four plaj^s at the 
Conference on New Ideals in Education at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

167. Citizen House is happy in the possession of an 
extensive wardrobe, made bj' its members in tlie studios, 
and enriched by a fine armoury and wardrobe presented by 
Lord Howard de Walden. The men speciahse on the 
scenery and have their o\to studio and carpenter’s shop ; 
the women specialise on the making of costumes and have 
their own design and dressmaking rooms. Great import- 
ance is attached to this side of the work. In ew'dence Miss 
de Rej'es said “Creative hunger is the basis of all the 
difficulties of to-day. It is a difficult thing to satisfy. 
People want to do and to make things, not merely to learn 
theoretically. Drama is possibfy the highest form of art 
and of education, because it combines the seiadce of aU other 
arts. A boy discovers his omi genius for architecture in 
• the line and design of a scene, a girl her genius for colour 
and painting in the colour-motif of a scene. Dancing, 
music, needlework, drawing, painting, principles of lighting, 
the value of the spoken word are all combined. JIanj' of 
the Plaj-ers have had their life-work determined b3r their 
Citizen House training. One boy has become a stage 
electrician, one a poster designer to a Fleet Street firm, 
two professional dancers, four professional actors, and this 
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and the rest were, in plain fact, young men and girls in their 
'teens or early twenties, who, ha\’ing worked all da}' for 
their living in shop or factor}' or office, gave their evening 
leisure to the practice of a beautiful art. On the stage 
their speech had been clear, round and rich, and so had that 
of the ver}' children. Off the stage it held a little more of 
the soft warmth of the West Countr}'. In neither case was 
it clipped and mean and flat, like much of the English 
heard on the London stage. And their acting, devoid of 
triclcs, full of character and sincerity, seemed but the 
flowering of the human life within them.” 

170. " Further acquaintance with Citizen House, Bath, 
sliowed that its ‘Little Theatre,' m'th its attendant 
crafts of carpentr}' and painting and costume making, its 
subsidiai}' studies of speaking, singing, eurh}'thmics, and 
so forth, is the flower of a very sturdy plant of human life, 
that is rooted (in the basement and groimd floor of the house) 
in the homel}' soil of card-indexes about poverty, and tickets 
for soup and treacle pudding, and rises through the floor 
devoted to play-rooms and ciass-rooms and lecture-rooms, 
to break into manifest beauty, either in that long upper 
room or in the quaintest dandiest little roof-garden theatre 
that was ever brightened TOth strong colour and the laughter 
of young people. How Citizen House came tp beds a stor}' 
not to be told here. Suffice it tliat in seven years (and four 
of them war years) a band of ladies had created Citizen 
House. The original house is one of the most beautiful 
in all Bath. Wood built it for the Duke of Chandos early 
in the i8tli centur}' ; and it has panelled avails evei}'where, 
and a vast oalc staircase from ground to attics, powder- 
closets, several ghosts, wndows on which diamond rings 
have scratdied records of old loves and hates, and, in the 
noble room whicli is sometimes a drawing-room and some- 
times a lecture-room, a ‘sun-ray’ fireplace which is an 
antique as famous as Katisha’s left shoulder blade. Rescued 
room by room, from base uses, it forms now the nucleus of a 
large and groiving organization. There is the National 
Kitdien and restaurants ; a litttle restaurant for school 
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children ; various play-rooms ; a children's librai} an 
play-room where an immense rocWng-horse keeps guar 
over a thousand toys; lecture-rooms and classrooroS/ 
where, through the Workers' Educational Association an 
other bodies, young and old majrieam to know and to thm ' , 
dormitories for men ; clubs for women, girls and hoy» , ^ 
soldiers' pension office — in fact more than can be reckone 
without a swimming in the head. In a word, Citi^n House 
is a great unsectarian centre of sociological acti'T'itj'. 
unites all the means by which the w'orkers are encourage 
to better their ph^^sicai and intellectual state," 

171. “ Most important and most characteristic point oi 
all, on all this work — some of it very niggling and laborious^ 
Citizen House impresses its own tone and temper- We who 
were brought up in comfortable homes and ancient schools 
and universities can never know how much we owe to the 
beauty winch we drank unconsciously with youthful eyes 
and ears. The work of Citizen House is built on bsaut}'- 
It sees in act — and especially the composite art of drama-j* 
the unattainable and therefore always alluring ideal of sen 
expression and self-realization. It is beautiful, bri^ri g^y 
from top to bottom. In the restaurants the furniture and 
the table-cloths and the over-alls of the staS (they are the 
uniform of Citizen House) are as dainty as those of any 
Bond-street teashop. In the children's librar}* the books 
are not covered with brown paper : children like the bright 
bindings, and when they are soiled others can be bad. 
Everywhere cheerful, pleasant comfort ; everywhere 
colours, brightness, beauty, in fabric, picture, and utensil 
scaling up to the pure art of the theatre and its workshops, 
where eager youth can find outlet for its creative instinct 
in malang beauty for itself. Many an admirable philan- 
thropic scheme has come to grief for want of just that trust 
in art and beauty, leading up from honest comfort to 
spintual joy. ‘ IVorfc hard and be eamt5st,' say many such 
worthy places. ‘ Vvork hard and be glad,' sar^s Citizen 
House." 
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VII. THE DRAMA IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Edmatioml Settlements. 

172. The dramatic work in Settlements has assumed 
considerable importance and certain Settlements have 
become, as Citizen House, the “ Little Theatre ” for their 
town. At Birkenhead, for instance, Beechcrerft commenced 
work some years ago mth a Shakespeare pageant. Tliis was 
succeeded by a pageant of English Literature, and then by 
an open-air play Wat Tyler, and ultimately by another play, 
The King's Jury, in wliich there were 159 performers. Many 
other plays have been given ranging from a Nativity play 
to Dunsany and Shaw The Settlement has now found it 
possible to build a theatre, which holds an audience of 350. 
Expenses are reduced to a minimum as no one is paid for 
taking part in the performances, and all the dresses, proper- 
ties, etc,, are made by members of the Settlement. 
Mr. Horace Fleming has given us some most interesting 
\'iews on the drama arising out of his experiences in this 
Settlement. 

173. " The wide appeal of the Drama. The drama is 
almost universal in its appeal. Many people in whom the 
suggestion of a tutorial class, a one year class or a course of 
lectures, awakens no response, are receptive to the idea of 
play-acting. While the tutorial class method is probably 
the best yet discovered for the education of those intellectu- 
ally inchned, the drama provides a means of attracting those 
whose intellectual powers have not yet been evoked, and 
these form the great bulk of the people.” 

174. ” The first effect of the drama is the provision of 
an interest. This itself has intrinsic value, and is of great 
importance where the student has no intellectual back- 
ground and comes from social surroundings which are 
depressing. Once an interest has been aroused it is a 
comparatively simple matter for the educator to lead the 
student along its course to a fuller intellectual life. Be- 
ginning uith the effort of reading something of literary 
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value, a grounding in the elements of diction and 
the concentration of mind required to learn his part, the 
student ceases to he self-conscious, takes his place in the 
team, and passes on to self-expression, self-discipline and 
conscious co-operation vdth others. He finds perhaps for 
the first time, that he is doing something, is giving out rather 
than merely receiving impressions from others.” 

175. " The acting of plays is in itself of value as a form 
of education, but it is of greater value when the student 
reaches the stage of looking at life through the \vindows of 
a great mind, which he does if the play be a good one. A 
still higher level is reached when the individuals are 
creatively interpreting their owm parts, and possibly the 
highest of all when the student attempts to express in 
authorship the thoughts that are in him.” 

176. “ The value of Play Reading. Play reading groups 
are springing up in large numbers in Great Britain, and 
as an introduction to literature and language, they are 
invaluable. Experience shows that with the class of 
students to which reference has been made, delight in 
play-reading follows on interest in plaj’'-acting. It is here 
the critical faculties are awakened : from the construction 
and quality of a play, the discussion tends to become a 
consideration of the play as an interpretation of life and 
from that on to a consideration of the drama of human 
life itself and the individual’s own part therein.” 

177. “The reading of plays translated from foreign 
languages is of international importance, in that it fosters a 
knowledge and appreciation of literature other than the 
student’s own. It enables him to w'eigh the culture of 
his own country in comparison with others, and to see 
that each has influenced the other, and that all are local 
manifestations of the common sprit of humanity.” 

178. “ The Amateur Theatre as a place of Education . — 
^^Tle^ the drama is part of the general educational pro- 
gramme of a community centre, the play may become the 
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pivot of a]] kinds of radiating acti\dties, each wtli its own 
appeal and the total exhibiting sufficient variety to meet 
the needs of aU individuals. These activities may include 
stagecraft, handicraft, design, dyeing, historical research, 
etc. Nor need these be wealding tributaries. With care 
each can be raised to a high standard of educational value, 
and can minister to the developing life of the indi\ndual.” 

179. “A further educational result of the community 
drama is that it aids the breaking down of prejudices. Men 
and women antipathetic in politics and religion who, 
under no other circumstances could be induced to co- 
operate, have been found to work together in a play in 
the best possible spirit of good comradesliip, and have 
gained that inestimable social virtue of being able to 
distinguish tlie man from his political or religious label." 

180. *' The Drama as an inirodnchon to other subjects. 
Experience shows that the drama is often an excdlent 
gateway to other subjects. Students who, in the first 
instance, have joined a dramatic class, have been led 
tlirough dramatic literature to other forms of literature 
and have found tlierein a quickened mental curiosity which 
could only be met by the study of subjects which previously 
had failed to awal^en the least response." 

1 81. The work at Beechcroft has its counterpart in 
many other Settlements, such as those at Balham ; the 
Folk House, Bristol ; Letchworth ; Sheffield ; and St, 
Marj'’s, York. 

182. We are indebted to these and to the many other 
settlements affiliated to tlie Educational Settlements 
Association for very full and interesting memoranda on 
their work. 

183. These accounts suggest that their experiences have 
been verj' .similar to that of Beedicroft, and tliat Mr. 
Fleming’s views may be regarded as those of Settlement 
Wardens genera]l3^ A very high standard in the choice 
of pla5's has been obsen^ed bj' the Settlements. We have 
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already referred to the production of Peer Gynt and other 
plays at Sheffield, The Tolk House has given a Greek 
play, scenes from Shakespeare and a number of modem 
plays including three of Dunsant'. The most notable 
production by Letchworth has been a full operatic per- 
formance of Dido and A eneas, but a most interesting experi- 
ment tvas made reoentlj'- in the course of the Annual 
Settlement Fair, v.-hen the students of the Settlement 
History'^ Class produced a play written by themselves 
entitled The Mercer and representing an episode at a 
, fourteenth century Fair. The play was intended to exhibit 
the economic and social economy of the middle ages in a 
palatable form, and included the trial of a Cheapeide 
merchant by tbe local inhabitants on the charge of “ en- 
grossment.” Idany cases of dramatic production foUondng 
on the study of literature have come to our knowledge, 
but no other instance of the drama growing out of and 
reinforcing the study of industrial historyc Balham has 
given French plays, St. Mary’s, York, ranges from Shakes- 
peare to Karel Capek’s R.U.R. and .^natole France. 
The ■'.Varden of St. Mary’s Seuiement mentions the happy 
results attending a periormance of The Merchant of Venice. 
One man previously unacquainted with ShaliKpeare read 
all the plays through tvrice, and then enquired whether 
there were any' more. 

184. The work in Educational Settlements differs in a 
marked degree from that of amateur dramatic societies 
from many' points of view. It forms part only of the 
Settlement activities, there are permanent premises and 
a warden in charge. Their evidence of the relation of the 
drama to Adult Education generally' is therefore of peculiar 
interest. In a memorandum submitted by the Educational 
Settlements -dissociation we are informed ftiat in aU the 
Settlements “ Orama is regarded as an essential and 
valuable part of cultural education. The aim of the 
Settlements is to bring together all who are endeavouring 
by educau'oual methods to satisfy the social, intellectual 
and spintual needs of the whole local community. In each 
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of these three respects dramatic art has a definite function 
to fulfil. Accordingly the Settlement programmes for any 
term will each be found to contain at least a play-reading 
circle, a class in dramatic criticism, or a course of lectures 
dealing in some way 'with classic or modem plays. Naturally 
resources vary, and some Settlements are unable to attempt 
production, except on comparatively rare occasions, while 
others produce several pla3fs each year and, if they have 
a hall of their oivn, serve in effect as " Little Theatres.” But 
even those which at present must needs confine themselves 
mainly to the reading and discussion of plaj'S have in idew 
the ultimate possibihtj' of producing them. The character- 
istic of all the work in the Settlements is that the educational 
(not didactic) value of drama is constantly kept in mind, 
and that any tendency to separatism on the part of a 
group of Plaj'ers is deprecated, the supreme intention 
being that as far as possible the life of the whole Settlement 
shall find expression through this channel." 

185. "But perhaps the experience of Educational 
Settlemervts reveals most fully that the cultural ideals and 
impulses of adult students include as great a love of the 
imaginative and artistic as of the sterner and more ‘ prac- 
tical ’ pursuits, and that aesthetic studies and activities 
have for such students no less value as an intellectual 
discipline and an inspiration towards fine citizenship than 
have those subjects which hitherto have been more con- 
ventional. Educational Settlements possess the particular 
advantage that autonomous groups of all kinds meet at 
a common centre. Thus the ordinary tutorial classes, 
lecture-courses, adult schools. Labour College classes and 
so forth are maintained, but groups of students primarily 
interested in music, drama or other arts also meet there. 
Interests are shared, and there are facilities for common 
effort in directions which indi\udual classes or groups 
could not explore ivitliout injuring necessaiy' concentration 
upon the special tj^ie of study for which they were consti- 
tuted. But above all the irarden is there for the express 
purpose of seeing that no aspect of educational development 
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is neglected, and to encourage students, if necessary, 
to consider the claims and the attractions of activities 
otherwise overlooked, to help them to give adequate 
expression to their %vishes when aroused, to assist 
in securing the right leadership for new ventures, and in 
particular to make sure that the same high standard is 
maintained throughout and to weld the elements of a 
complete educational programme into the unity of a 
diversified coUegiate life. This roiist be said in order to 
explain how the Settlements, owing to the co-operative 
nature of their constitution, have occupied a position in 
which experiments of a special kind in the development 
of drama as part of a specifically educational programme 
may be made. Their witness is that drama is a natural and 
inevitable outgrowih of other cultural pursuits and that 
it is best developed on community lines.” 

Residential Settlements. 

186. The Settlements which we have mentioned have 
been afffiated to the Educational Settlements Association. 
Dramatic work is carried on also in many other Settle- 
ments which are afiiliated to the Residential Settlements 
Association. The work at the Mary ^^'ard Settlement, in 
London, for inst^ce, is of great importance and interest. 
The Settlement is in a very poor neighbourhood, and its 
members are boys and girls from shops, factories and 
offices. An account which we have received is of such 
interest that we quote it in full 

187. '' One of the problems of such places as the Settle- 

u fo™ of expression, something 

that shall be more than mere amusement, that will make 
people realise life in its manifold forms, recreating and 
educating at the same time so that they shall develop 
along mteUectual and spiritual lines, as ivell as the necessary 
physic^ ones, -nfis is undoubtedly to be found in some 
form of art, and it has recentiy been borne in upon educa- 
tionalist .and social workers that dramatic art is the 
lorm which makes the most popular appeal ” 
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a share in a widespread improvement in the speech of 
the local schools.” 

193. “ As the plays acted b}' the Settlement members 
improved, the keenness of the actors increased, and the 
audiences developed both numerically and artistically." 

194. " Outside societies often provided Saturday enter- 
tainments, but with one or two exceptions it v/as felt that 
the Settlement vrould do better to protdde its omi enter- 
tainments. The most notable exception is the Kemble 
Shakespearean Company which produces a Shaliespearean 
play three times a year and alwa3’s fills the hall.” 

195. “ The Settlement mixed choir, alwaj*s very good, 
also grew more ambitious and embarked on a series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas which reflect great credit on 
the singers, and draw large and enthusiastic audiences.” 

196. “ There still seemed however a waste of time and 
space and opportunitj' in the big hall that cost so much 
to keep up and stood emptj' during the daj'time when 
Settlement members v.-ere at work, and consequent^ a 
series of dramatic clubs and classes for pajing students 
were started. These flourished to such an cjdent that 
after three j'ears it no’.v has a large bod\- of men and women 
studj'ing drama as an art in verv' man\' branches, to such 
good effect, that tliis j-ear, by means of a combination of 
the students and the Settlement members, the ilar,' 
Ward Settlement Hall has become the St. Pancras People’s 
'Tlieatre, plajong three times a week and producing a fresh 
play weekly at prices from (xl. to 2s. &L All these pla3-3 
will be acted and staged without an v paid actors or worlrers, 
the onl3' profe£.rionai being the producer and a ver3' small 
staff, most of wliom have bc-in our students. Scenery, 
coitum.es, lighting and acting are all lx.ing done b}' the 
students and Sett!- mint members, tlie latter of whom, 
being mo.-tiy engaged in trade.s, bring to the benefit of art 
tlieir technical knowledge of carp.ntrv. elcctridtv, etc., and 
so learn lor the first tim.e how nearh" al:in the mechanic 
is to the arti.st when regarded from the highest standpoint.” 
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197. “ From these students has also been developed a 
small body of volunteer producers, working under the 
professional producer in the development of other Settle- 
ment Clubs, such as the Eleanor Club for factor]’’ girls, a 
class for elementary school children, etc,” 

198. “The Settlement Working Class Dramatic Club 
was the winner of the competition held for London Clubs 
in 1924, ivith a scene from Bernard Shaw's Arms anil the 
Man and were runners-up in 1925 with Gilbert Murray’s 
Andromache. This later production is a veiy^ good e.vample 
of the wide scope of the work done.” 

199. “Lectures were given to the actors on Greek 
Drama and its relation to the theatre of to-day, and the 
history leading up to the events portrayed in the play. 
Lectures on history’ of the drama were also given to other 
Settlement members from whom the audience is mainl}’ 
drawn. One of the factory girls from the Greek Dancing 
class demonstrated Greek gesture; the producer gave 
elocution lessons and produced the play.” 

200 " The actors on their own initiative spent Sundays 
in visiting the Museums and studjdng costumes, furniture, 
and poses ; and under the leadership of a student every- 
thing required in the production even to the water-jars 
was made b}’ them. The whole production cost only ^3, 
entirely paid by the people themselves. This was pro- 
nounced a most artistic production by such an authority 
as Lem's Casson who judged the competition.” 

201. The Mansfield House University Settlement, 
Canning Town, has been fortunate in obtaining municipal 
support for its dramatic activities. At a public meeting 
held at the Town Hall in September 1924, at ivhich the 
l^Iayor presided, a Committee was formed to co-operate 
with the JIansfield House Players in a “ Municipal Theatre 
movement.'' Tlic objects of the moi'ement are “ to place 
before the average audience the best works of the world’s 
greater dramatists.” The plays produced during the first 
season were Galsworth\’'s Strife, Shakespeare's I^Ierry 
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Wives of Windsor, Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, Tolstoi’s 
Michael, Tchehov’s The Proposal, and Anatole France’s 
The Dumb Wtfe. The iirst performance of Strife attracted 
an audience of 750. This contrasted most favourably 
mth the average audience of 120, which had attended 
before the Players obtained municipal support. The 
Merry Wives was given to an audience of 800, and a special 
performance was given for school children. This year 
arrangements have been made for sp)ecial performances of 
St. Joan and Oliver Cromwell for children. The E^ast Ham 
Corporation grants the use of the Town Hall at a nominal 
fee, and has refurnished the Large HaU to add to the 
comfort of the audiences. 

202. Another Settlement, af&liated to the Residential 
Settlements Association, which has a strong dramatic 
side is the David Lewis Club, Liverpool. The Club is 
fortunate in the possession of a theatre seating 700 in 
which from October to April a weekly performance is 
given by a local amateur dramatic sodetj'' for the benefit 
of the working people in the neighbourhood, the charges 
ranging from 3d. to rs. 2d. On other da3^s the theatre 
is let to dramatic and operatic societies of w'hich there are 
many in Liverpool. The chief dramatic society of the 
club is the Dadd Lewis Plaj'ers, but there are several 
junior groups, and one of lads and girls between the ages 
of 17 and 21, which lately^ produced As You Like It. The 
Club has also embarked on a programme of modem and 
British operas, wluch include The Bosun’s Mate and The 
Immortal Hour. 

The National Adult School Union. 

203. There are bodies other than Settlements which 
have the advantages generally of a permanent headquarters 
and of association with other educational work. The 
National Adult School Union affiliates some 1,360 Adult 
Schools in England, together with a small number in 
Scotland and Wales. These Schools carrj^ on widely 
'aricd programmes of educational, religions, recreational. 
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and social scmce work. We give below some passages 
from tlie evidence submitted by the Union . It is stated that 
" when, towards the end of the war period, the National 
Adult School Union was considering a reconstruction of 
its programme of work, it was agreed to give an increasingly 
large place to efforts to promote dramatic work in Adult 
Schools. This decision was made because the Council 
was con\'inced of the high educational value of such work, 
and experience had shown that dramatic work had great 
value in promoting individual self-control and expression, 
in developing latent artistic ability, in speech training, 
in kindling a love of good literature, and in fostering that 
happy association between individuals which may be 
described as the team-spirit or community-spirit.” 

204. "Adult School membership (total approximately 
50,000) includes men and women of widely different social 
position, professions, occupation, etc., as well as age 
periods, The majority of the members are, however, of 
the working class, and therefore, the bulk of the dramatic 
work done in connection with Adult Schools has been for 
and by those who ordinarily have had little or no oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their aesthetic interest and potentialities. 
In view of these facts it is interesting to note that whereas 
it is nearly always necessary to start on simple lines, there 
is often rapid progress in desire and capacity to undertake 
more ambitious work. Moreover, it has been found that 
in many cases Morality plays or those dealing more or less 
directly ivith economic or social problems make a strong 
appeal to beginners, though frequently this desire for the 
didactic rapidly gives place to broader aesthetic interests. 
It has also to be noted that for many younger beginners 
comedy makes the initial appeal, and plaj's of this character 
are popular with the amateurs’ audiences.” 

205. "An attempt has recently been made to secure 
from all Adult Schools in the country returns as to their 
various activities. Owing to the difficulties inherent in 
a movement which is entirely dependent on voluntary 
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service, this efiort has not met %nth complete success, and 
it is therefore not possible to state fully t\’bat are the 
dramatic activities that are being carried on throughout 
the Adult School Movement. Particulars have so far 
been received from 956 Adult Schools, and an examination 
of returns in these cases show that Schools in 128 centres 
are carrying on dramatic work of some sort. The chciracter 
of the work done varies greatly, in some places being of a 
verj- simple character, but in certain cases reaching a 
high standard of acting, production, costuming, and even 
of play-writing." 


206 The Union encourages the work through its 
magazine " One and All,” and by various publications, 
including " Communit}^ Placing ” and by a series of " Little 
Plays.” One of these pla3's has run into three editions, 
numbering ix,ooo copies, which is an indication of the 
wdespread interest of the Schools in dramatic work. The 
London Adult School Union has moreover arranged for some 
years dramatic festivals, and it is hoped to initiate similar 
festivals elsewhere. Summer Schools have also been 


organised. These festivals and schools appear to us to be 
a particularly' happy development. Other activities have 
been lectures illustrated by scenes from selected play’s 
given at week-end Schools held at the Union’s Guest 


Houses and elsewhere. Sunday evening performances of 
reUgious plays, assistance in the production of such a 
play by the women prisonem at Walton Gaol, and a Corres- 
pondence Course on Dramatic work carried on in con- 
junction with the Y.M.C..A.. The most notable dramatic 
work in the mo'.-ement has been carried on at the West 
End -Adult School, Leicester, which is fortunate in t>0'=e=sing 
admirable premises. All work in the %vav of costum'es’ and 
scenery is done in the School, and a large wardrobe has been 
built up. The work began before the War, when The 
School for S^, -.dal. The Rivals and other plar’s were given, 
-'.fter the War a Pageant of Old Leicester was staged for a 
week, '.nth & to 100 members aU in mediaeval costume. 
Tt:o work since has included a n-umber of pageants and 
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masques, Shakespeare plays, an Ibsen, and some more 
modem. A point of special interest about this society is 
the manner in which it has succeeded in enlisting the 
services of a large number of members for handicraft 
work in stage-fitting and costuming. Not only are 
practically all the costumes made by members of the 
group, but a valuable stock of metal work, of mediaeval 
armour, and of riding and high boots has been built up. 
In the last-named instance success has largely been due to 
the fact that workers in the local boot and shoe trade have 
foxmd in this dramatic work an opportunity for the expression 
of their special trade knowledge. 

207. Mr. Peverett, of the National Adult School Union, 
has sent us some interesting notes on play-reading (as 
distinct from production) to which he attaches great 
importance. “ I would like," he says, " to emphasise the 
special value of play-reading in connection rvith the work 
of dramatic groups, for the following reasons : — 

(tt) Its general educational value for those intimately 
concerned with production. 

(b) Its value as a preliminary method for interesting 

recraits and in preparing them for dramatic 
work at a later date. 

(c) The value of having in connection rvith a group of 

players a larger body of associated members, 
who, although thej^ may never be able to proceed 
to an)' share in the actual work of production, 
form a sympathetic group round producers and 
players, and who thereby help to maintain a high 
standard. 

(d) The value of play-reading for study groups, classes, 

etc., not necessarily related to the work of pro- 
duction. The multiplication of such groups and 
classes should contribute towards the creation of 
a constituency which will command a high 
standard of dramatic production, both by 
amateurs and professionals." 
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20S. With thesi lievTs we find ourselves in general 
agreement. V.^hile we think that the stndy of good piap 
can best be -Gncertalren b}' actual pardciration in dramatic 
production, we recognise that plar-reading groups can 
cover a vace field of drama during the year, and that tnej" 
form a body of c-ducated opinion which is of great assistance 
in commanding a high standard in choice of play hy the 
institutions to which they belong. 


Jhs Y.M.C.A. 

200, The Y.ld.C..'.. is also fortunate in that the cIuf3S 
have often pre-mis-es in '.vhich the production of plzys is 
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regular feature in the educationai activities c; many of the 
clubs, and since 1019 the Educational Department at Head- 
quarters has maintaine-d a special l-iusic and Dramatic 
Section to assist in its erdenrion and development. This 
Section is in touch with dramatic groups at 36 senior 
centre^ and ter. bo-.n' oentres. At the former the- ts-p-e o: 
play vari-3 greatly, and in many cases a beginrJng is made 
with light sketches But many plat-s of real merit have 
bt-en p-^rform-ed, and in a list submrrted we find a Greek 
play, Slmkesptare, Sheridan, Shaw and Galsworthy, .-i^t 
the bttn' centre^ the dramatiework is mainiv Gue nr-nductiou 
of Shakespeare ciG-icr in s-elected szz-t:-s 3 or c: -.vhcle plats. 
Tr.e production of plat's appt-ars to arouse ccnrdemble 
enthusiarm i: we m-^y jude-e from riisages in some etid-tnee 
surnnm-tc regarcin; th-e v. :rl-r organis-:-'; at the Flaistow 
Red inangl. Club during the past fo-rr V-ars. "On one 
otcritn wh.-n a stage had to be erc-cte -1 in the ' Gy-tn.' six 
mn worked through tht night to g.t it up.” At tlss 
c-'ntre 1 hss Htrrar't Cfmtr ht- " /-—"ti'.'ated 

Tre rr-'ldc-m c: n rcrmcn-nt Hall for yruduniun ww: 
ov- :mm. hv otvr ring in the Ci-eh'; '^"imetmr r'''ol durirg 
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The Workers' Educational Association. 

210. The amateur dramatic societies connected with the 
Association are limited in number. A contributor}^ cause 
no doubt is that the local centres are rarely so fortunate as 
to have permanent premises, and the Association is natu- 
rally preoccupied with the very large organisation of classes 
which it has brought into being. Of late, however, there 
has been an increasing number of classes which study the 
literature of the drama and in a few cases these classes have 
passed from stud}ang the drama to the production of plays. 

211. Tire classes have sometimes been organised in 
conjunction vith the Universities through University Joint 
Committees for Tutorial Classes and sometimes indepen- 
dently by the Association. We are indebted to a number 
of Tutors of these classes for an account of their experiences. 
^Ir. R. H. Coats has taken classes co%'ering a period of three 
years in Ancient, Jfediacval and Jlodem Drama on behalf 
of Birmingham University. His method is to devote tliree 
quarters of an hour to a lecture on a selected play, followed 
by a reading of scenes from the play for half an hour by 
members of the class. The remaining three quarters of an 
hour is devoted to discussion. Each play in the course of 
study is assigned, several weeks beforehand, to one of the 
four or five groups into which the class is divided. Each 
group thoroughl}- studies the play allotted to it, and assigns 
to its own members the several parts of the scenes to be 
read in class. Sometimes these scenes will be previously 
rehearsed together by the group in private. Since not all 
students can read all the plays, this method ensures that 
each student shall have a knowledge of a few plays rather 
than a sujierficial acquaintance with many. Students who 
have read carcfull}’ the play assigned to their omi group 
are naturally quite free to study also such plays of other 
groujis as they have time to read. 

212. .\fter each play has been studied and discussed, 
questions suggested by it form the subjects of home written 
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work, or essays, which each student is expected to contribute 
during the session. 

213. Mr. Coats encourages his students also to attend 
performances of good plaj'S at the theatre, which subse- 
quently form subjects for discussion in class. The students 
in one of his classes have continued their work by the 
production of plays on their owti account, including two 
plays vTitten by a member of the class. 

214. A number of other classes have also terminated in 
the production of plays The Manchester and Salford 
Branch of the Association has for instance essayed the 
production of one of Molifere’s plays and of a Bjomson play 
never before produced in England. But the most remark- 
able instance of this is undoubtedl}' Miss iMarjorie West’s 
class at Woking. This class began the study of dramatic 
literature with the Greeks, and the first few lectures dealt 
with the state of Greece before Aeschylus. These lectures 
were given in order to prornde the students uith the 
nocessarj' background to enable them to understand the 
conditions under which the great Greek drama arose. In 
other lectures she touched on Greek philosophj^, and in 
particular Plato. It was originally intended to study 
Greek drama for one year, but the class became so interested 
that they asked to continue uith the Greeks tlirough tivo 
j'ears. Mediaeval and Elizabethan drama were in conse- 
quence not reached until the third 3’car, and modem drama 
riot at all. The plat’s were read in class, parts being allotted 
to the students Tlie class was supposed to meet once a 
veek, but in the second 3'ear the students desired to act a 
Greek play, and in the result the\' spent a considerable part 
of the week in work connected v.ith the class. Most of the 
class always met on Tuesday, as well as on Friday, the 
official day of the class, and rehearsals also took place on 
Thursdays and Saturday’s, Preparations were made for 
the production, a _ music teacher training the chorus in 

. Icndclssohn s music and curb j’thmic dances, while members 
of the cla.ss went to the Briti5=h Museum to study the 
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sculpture udth a view to costumes and poses. A perform- 
ance was then given at the Woking theatre and was so 
successful that it was repeated at the “ Old Vic.” 

215. Miss West has since had a class at Croydon drawn 
from the Co-operative Society. They began with five of 
the Aeschjdus plaj^s and then moved on to Abraham Lincoln 
and Jn slice. They then returned to the Greeks, finding 
them more interesting and on a bigger scale This class 
also has embarked on the production of a play. 

216 Miss West attaches the greatest importance to the 
combination of class and play production. She considers 
that the class gives the students the necessary background 
of liistory and dramatic theory. The production of a 
play however forms in her opinion an essential element. 
In her evidence before us she was emphatic on the point. 
” In producing a play” she said “ by one of the great 
masters all the actors are obliged to steep themselves 
body and soul m the creation of a master mind. They must 
think his thoughts, speak vith his lips, and move at his 
will. To be successful, their own personality must be 
merged in tlie part they are creating upon the stage. If 
that part is a great one the permanent value of the effect 
upon their own outlook in life is abundantly plain. Notliing 
is more capable of widening the sympathies and. of human- 
ising the character. That this result is not appreciated at 
its full worth is due to the fact that our national system 
of education is too narrowly intellectual and material, and 
does not sutficiently aim at the elevation, training and 
discipline of that supremely important sphere — the emotions. 
It was for its influence in traming the emotions that the 
drama was consciously valued by the ancient Greeks and 
unconsciously by the mediaeval church.” 

217. " Besides its capacity to widen the sj-mpathies and 
elevate tlie emotional side of life, the mtellectual value of 
learning b}’’ heart one of the great plays of Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, to trj'^ to recite it W'ell and to hear adequately 
spoken by others some of the most sublime poetrj^ and 
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work, or essays, v.liicli each student is expected to contribute 
during the session. 

213. Mr Coats encourages his students also to attend 
performances of good plays at the theatre, v/hich subse- 
quently form subjects for discussion in class. The students 
in one of his classes have continued their work by the 
production of plays on their outi account, including two 
plays v.Titten by a member of the class. 

214. A number of other classes have also terminated in 
the production of plays. The Manchester and Salford 
Branch of the Association has for instance essayed the 
production of one of Moliere’s plays and of a Bjdmson pla}’’ 
never before produced in England. But the most remark- 
able instance of this is undoubtedly Miss Marjorie West’s 
class at Woking. Tliis class b.-gan the study of dramatic 
literature vith the Grcelis, and the first few lectures dealt 
with the state of Greece before Aeschylus. These lectures 
were given in order to provide the students with the 
nccessaiy- background to enable them to understand the 
conditions under which the great Greek drama arose. In 
other lectures she touched on Greek philosophy, and in 
particular Plato. It was originally intended to study 
Greet; drama for one year, but the class became so interested 
that th.ey a-sked to continue with the Greeks through two 
years. Mediaeval and Eliaabethan drama were in con.=e- 
qucnce not reached until the third year, and modem drama 
not at all . Tlie p'ays were read in class, parts being allotted 
to the ‘Students. Tlic class v.-as supposed to meet once a 
week, but in the second year tlie students desired to act a 
Greek play, and in the result the].' spent a considerable part 
of the week in -.vork connected v.ith the class. Most of the 
class- always m-.t on Tuesday, as tvell as on Friday, the 
official day of tlv. class, and rehearsals also took place on 
Thursd.ays and Saturdays. Prcparation,s were mn.de for 
Ih''- prc-duction. a music teacher trainin" the chonis in 
Mcnd'-lssohn's mu-s-c.and curhythmic dances, while me mb; rs 
of the class went to the British Museum to .study the 
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sculpture with a view to costumes and poses. A perform- 
ance was then given at the Woking theatre and was so 
successful that it was repeated at the “ Old Vic." 

215. ]\[iss West has since had a class at Croydun draum 
from the Co-operative Society. They began with five of 
the Aeschylus plays and then moved on to Abyaha>n Lincoln 
and Justice. They then returned to the Greeks, finding 
them more interesting and on a bigger scale. This class 
also has embarked on the production of a pla}^ 

216. hliss West attaches the greatest importance to the 
combination of class and play production. She considers 
that the class gives the students the necessarj’^ background 
of liistory and dramatic theorjf The production of a 
play however forms in her opmioii an essential element. 
In her evidence before us she was emphatic on the point. 
" In producing a play” she said " by one of the great 
masters all the actors are obliged to steep themselves 
body and soul in the creation of a master mind. The}? must 
think his thoughts, speak with his lips, and move at his 
ivill. To be successful, their own personality must be 
meiged m the part they are creating upon the ^tage. If 
that part is a great one the permanent value of the effect 
upon their oivn outlook in life is abundantly plain. Notliing 
is more capable of widening the sjmipatliies and. of human- 
ising the character. That this result is not appreciated at 
its full worth is due to the fact that our nation&l system 
of education is too narrowly intellectual and material, and 
does not sufficientlj^ aim at the elevation, training and 
disciplineof thatsupremelyimportant sphere— the emotions. 
It was for its influence in training the emotions that the 
drama was consciously valued by the ancient Greeks and 
unconsciously by the mediaeval church.” 

217. ” Besides its capacity to widen the sympatliies and 
elevate tlie emotional side of life, the intellectual value of 
learning bj’’ heart one of the great pla}'s of Sophocles or 
Shakespeare, to trjf to recite it well and to hear adequately 
spoken bjf others some of the most sublime poetry and 
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Eonif Extension Courses are in the nature of lectures 
unacconipanud bj- class tmclun" Different methods of 
teaching are therefore not infrequenth' rcquirc-ei, and play 
production is hardly feasible. ]?ut it is of interest to note 
that this has not mtorfered v.ith tlie popularity of courses 
on the drama. Professor Allanlycc Nicoll has Ixcn good 
enough to supply us wdlh an account of the methods which 
he has employed. 

222. " In chess I have tried .seveniJ methods of rle.iling 
with tin- drama, anel from e.vperienco, 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that the following is the Ixst nitthoe] to adopt. 
I sh.all outline the main fe.aturc.s under separate headings. 
Instead of treating llic dnima chronologically’ and from the 
point of view of one nation, endeaxours should be made 
to make, a.s it w( re*, cmsb-sections of dramatic activity. 
Tims, to take an e.vamplc, comedy may bo the subject 
chosc-n for treatment. Instead of eieahng with Greene, 

Jonson, i-hake.sptare, etc., in chronological order, 
an effort should be mndf to analyse the different types of 
comedy and then to treat those type.s organicallv. Tlius, 
Terence, Plautus, Jon-ejn, Molitrc, Sh.adwell could bo 
considcrcf] together. Ethcregc, \\ychcrlc‘y, Congreve, 
Sheridan, Shaw and Greene; Lyly, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, 
Barrie might form two other groups, an effort being made 
to define witli mrjrc or le.ss accuracy the meaning of terms 
such ns * Comedy of Humours,* * Comedy of Manners * and 
Romantic Comedy. Tlic groups, of course, are not 
water-tight compartments, and merge into one another, 
but this I have founel the mo.-^t interesting and the most 
profitable method of dealing with the subject. It is always 
useful to bring in ancient and continental drama, and it 
hedps to fire the interest of a class if questions invoUing 
comparative criticism arc set in essays and tests." 

223. “ At the same time, the students ought to be 
encouraged to consider the more abstract problems con- 
nected v.ith the various types they are studying. Tlius, 
the nature of satirical literature in general might be dealt 
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wtli in connection mth the plays of Jonson, and questions 
might be asked concerning the ultimate object of the 
satirist. So, too, the words ‘ \yit ’ and ‘ humour ' should 
he analysed, and examples of the use of both sought for in 
literature generalijn Finally the students might be asked 
to consider the sources of laughter itself and to enter into 
the problem of the relationship between the comic spirit 
and laughter." 

224. “The plays selected for special stud}' should 
always be treated as plays. It is of no use considering 
them as one would consider poems or novels. That is 
to say, the class must be constantl}' reminded that a full 
appreciation of these works can be obtained onl}' if the 
theatre for which they were waitten is wsualised. Thus, 
study of the text should go alongside study of the theatre, 
preferably accompanied by illustrative designs or lantern 
slides, and the student should be asked to account for 
differences of treatment (e.g. in Aristophanes, Shakespeare 
and Bjomson) nith reference to classical, Elizabethan 
and modem theatres. A particular study should be made 
of dramatic technique, and the construction of the pla}'s 
selected for special reading should be analysed in detail. 
For such masterpieces as the tragedies of Shakespeare, I 
have foimd that the best method is to outline the storj' 
of the play as Sliakespeare read it in Bandello, Plutarch 
or Hoh'nshed, try to estimate what Shakespeare must 
haw seen in that stoiy, guess at the difficulties that faced 
him, analyse his omissions and additions, and finally deal 
uith his play as a play from the point of view of (i) char- 
acterisation and (11) stractirre, watching how the one 
inevitably influences the other." 

225. " It is exceedingly profitable, in taking a class 
through one of these courses, to take dramatic criticism 
into account. An outline of the development of this criticism 
may well be given before the plays are actually brought 
into focus. Here again it is preferable to make cross- 
sections at particular points (e.g. at the problem of the 
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Unities) rather than to plough weaiilj* on%vards from 
Aristotle to Henry Arthur Jones in chronological sequence. 
I have ahvays found interest aroused rvhen the modem 
drama U dealt with alongside older drama, and the greatest 
interest of all is generally evoked when a comparison is 
made between, let us say, the ^ tragic idea ’ in Galsv.'orthy 
and the ' tragic idea ' in Hejvvood. Students find it, in 
my opinion, useful thus to sur.'ey the concrete and the 
abstract relating both to the history' and development of 
dramatic theory." 

226. In general we consider that the evidence of the 
Workers’ Educational Association and the University 
Extension moveme.nt demonstrate' that courses in the 
drama are of the greatest ^-r^ice in bringing students into 
touch with the high intelk-ctual content of great dramatic 
masterpieces, and in proedding a background of history 
and theory for p-er^/us talnng part in the production of a 
play v/hich greatly adds to the educational benefits derived 
from other elements in play' production. In the union of 
serious study under class conditions tnth the subsequent 
production of the plays studied v/e find drama at its hipest 
as an instrument of education. We -trongly recommend 
to tbs U’niversiti'S and other bodies engaged in .■l.dult 
Education, and to Local Education .\uthorities, the pro- 
motion of clas.=ts in the literature of the drama. 

Local Eaucalion Av.ihoriites. 

227. One of the most happy' instance s of the grovAh of 
dramatic production side by side uith other educational 
work lies in the et'ening institutes of the London County 
Council to whose remarltable work ve have had occasion 
to refer in a pre\dous report. V, e are informed that “ in 
all branches of its educational '.vork the Council has found 
the performance of plays to have a stinralating and tonic 
iafiuence/’ Penormances are encouraged in elementaryy 
secondary and junior technical schools, and we are invited 
to remember that “ these, as in the schools of the Eenais- 
sance period, foster and train the love of acting and of 
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the stage which afterwaids fced"i the movement for drama 
in adult education.” 

228. The Council has arrangcxl for siKcial perfonnances 
at the " Old Vic ” for children from their schools, as an 
integral ]5art of their school education, Attention is also 
paid to the drama in the Counal’s Training Colleges. 
During the last few j’oars the staff and students of Aver}’ 
Hill Training College, Eltham, have produced (partly m 
connection with courses m early diama for L C.C. teachers), 
a successful series of rei’ivals of Mediaeval and Tudor pla3’s, 
including The Nativity Scenes from the Chester Cycle, 
Everyman and Ralph Roister Doistn. The Furzedown 
Training College, in addition to modem pla3’.s has produced 
the Tudor interlude, Jacob and Esau, Much Ado about 
Nothing and The JVay of the IVorld. The old students of 
Gre3*stoke Place Training College have a dramatic sociot3% 
which rerdves annuall3' Elizabethan or other standard 
plays. The training m elocution and gesture which these . 
perfonnances give is in the opinion of the Council not only 
very valuable to the actors for their work as teachers, but 
fits them to take part in the general dramatic movement 

in adult education. 

229. Mention may also briefly be made of the fact that 
the Council’s classes for teachers have included lecture- 
recitals from Shakespeare by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
and from Eunpides, in Professor JIurray’s translations, 
by Miss S3'’bil Thorndike ; and 'lectures on dramatic 
subjects b3’’ Sir Sidne3' LeC, Sir Israel Gollancz, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, the late Mr. William Archer, Mr. James 
Agate, Mr. Kenneth Barnes and Miss Lena Ashwell. The 
large audiences of teachers of all t3^es that these have 
attracted testif3'' to the width and intensit3f the interest 
in drama in the educational world. 

230. In the evening institutes the pla3's are usuaU3^ 
given by members of the dramatic literature and elocution 
or literature classes, and arc thus an organic part of the 
educational work of the institute. The instructors of 
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thes^ classes, who are iisually the producers of the plays, 
have to be on the appropriate Gsuncil panel, and have to 
give evidence not only of gifts for training students in 
elocution and diction, but of Imov.-ledge of dramatic 
literature and its historical development in this countrv’’. 

231. In nearly every case students in dramatic classes 
are definitely encouraged to attend other classes, and in 
practice it appears that even if the3’' join the institute tvith 
the object of attending a dramatic class, the^' are not infre- 
quentl}- drawn into classes in other arts and handicrafts 
with the object of helping forward the production of a play. 

232. It has been found that the dramatic performances 
stimulate the teaching of handicrafts, music, dancing and 
other arts. The production of a plaj’’ often represents a co- 
operative effort between members of dramatic classes and 
members of other classes concerned with the ancillary arts. 
In the v.'hole-time institutions of the Council such as 
training colleges and secondary schook the relation 
betv.-een the dramatic performances and the teaching of the 
andllaiy artsis still closer. The music and dancing incidental 
to the plaj^ are under the direction of the lecturers or 
masters and mistresses concerned wth the teaching of these, 
and the costumes,- sceneiy and properties are nearty always 
defused by the members of the staff responsible for the 
teaching of art and handicrafts. The Council observe in. 
this connection that “ it is one of the beneficial features of 
the dramatic movement that it aste for so much co-operative 
efiort." 

233. ^Ve were supplied bj' the Council with evidence 
from twentj'-six of their Evening Institutes. Of these ten 
were Lfterarj-, sb: Commercial, and six Women's. 

234. The Literary Institutes confine their attention to 
the subjects of a liberal education, and dramatic work might 
reasonably be expected there. It is more remarkable that 
it should be so strong in other Institutes where the motive of 
the student in joining is vocational. It is reasonable to 
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conclude that dramatic classes represent an admirable 
means for developing an interest in liberal education in 
students whose interests have hitherto been vocational. 

235. The standard of plays performed is very high 
throughout the Institutes. There is a tendency to concen- 
trate on the classics and in some Institutes Shakespeare 
alone finds a place. But in most Institutes the plays given 
range over the whole field of English drama, and include 
some of the best modem plaj^. 

236. It is of great interest to find a Dramatic Society in 
connection with the School of Arts and Crafts at Cambenvell. 
The Society naturally makes its properties and scenery, and 
we have no doubt that this circumstance adds greatty to the 
interest of tlie regular artistic work while a wader field 
of interest is brought before the students through the 
intellectual content of the play. 

237. At the Mary Ward Settlement, whose dramatic 
societies carried on in connection with the general educational 
w'ork of the Settlement we have described in earlier para- 
graphs, there is also a Dramatic Art Centre which is of the 
greatest service in providing special training for the teachers 
who are engaged in furthering the London Coimty Council’s 
Scheme for encouraging dramatic studies in their schools. 
We have received an account of the w’ork from wiiich w'e 
quote a few passages ; — 

238. “WTien the report of the Committee on the 
Teaching of English in the Schools W'as pubhshed, in w'hich 
dramatic work became practicalljr compulsoi^f for all 
teachers of English subjects, it w^ immediatety realised 
here that there would be verj' man}' teachers, especially in 
the elementarj’^ schools, w'ho would have next to no know^- 
ledge of this subject. It was felt by some of us interested 
in educational work that dramatic art w'as a more technical 
subject than the large majority of people realised, and 
W'hilst capable of being of the highest educational value if 
properly understood, it could be positively the reverse of 
educational if not properly used. A survey of the work 
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already going on seemed to show little opportunitt' for 
teachers who could spare but a short time for the study of 
a subject comparativeh' new to them. This applied particu- 
larij' to teachers who specialise in Engh'sh or who teach 
general subjects.” 

239. “ In order to ascertain %vhat the teachers themselves 
felt, the Warden of this Settlement invited Miss Maude Scott 
to come and give an e>q>erimental course of lectures on the 
subject to elementary school teachers in the Borough of 
St. Pancras. Miss Scott was spc-ciallt' suited for this work, 
having been originalh' a teacher trained in the L.C.C. 
schools, which she left to take up professional acting and 
play producing. She had the advantage of studying these 
subjects in America as well as in other countries, where the 
dramatic work from an educational standpoint was already 
introduced. One hundred teachers took advantage of this 
course of lectures, for which thet* paid a pureh* nominal fee. 
They included teachers from all departments, many head 
teacheis, both men and women, also attending. Thej’’ were 
exceedingly enthusiastic over the lectures because of tbeir 
piactical side. Their object tvas first to show wherein lay 
the true value of dramatic art as an educational subject, 
and to give a summary of practical knowledge which would 
enable the teachers to carry on the work v,-ith due relation 
to other subjects of the school curriculum. The lectures are 
stiU repeated in alternate terms for the benefit of anj* 
teachers who are able to attend." 

240. " The enthusiasm awakened by this course led to 
the formation of special classes in Elocution, Acting, Play 
Producing, etc. Instruction is available in Elocution, 
A.cting, Play-Writing and Dramatisation, Pla}' Producing, 
Stage Craft, Dancing, Fencing, etc., and there is a series 
of Demonstration Classes with children. These classes 
are arranged at a time spedally suited to teachers alread5’^ 
engaged in teaching, whenever possible, and are vert' 
largely patronised by teachers from both Elementary and 
secondary' schools.” 
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2-1 1> " 1-a.sl term a cinir.se of lectures on ‘ Shakesj-K arc 
in the Sdiools ' was ijiven to a small IkxI},’ of tcacliers by 
Mr. Ben (Ireet, and this course is always on ilie piospcctus 
as oix'ii il .siifTicienl niimlxirs apply. In the absence of 
Mr. Greet on tour, Mi.s.s Scott umU-rtakc.s the rour.su ’’ 

2.)2. The Dramatic Art Centre also couduchs Summer 
SchooK and other aclivitie.s. We make some reference to 
tliese Schools in a later chapter In the meantime we 
desire to observe that a sehemc for the traminf^; of teachers 
in the. dramatic art on the lines of the scheme which we 
have just outlined is a necessary' aiijunct to any attempt 
by a Local Education .\utliority to further the recom- 
mendation in the Rejxirt on the Teaching of English m 
England that " the reading and acting of plays should 
be encouraged in schools of all tyja's and in Training 
Col I egos," 

243 The I.a3ndon County Council is also the pioneer 
in instituting a scheme of scholarships at the Royal 
Ac.\demy 0$ Dramatic Art, In congratulating the Council 
on this step and on their many other activities in the 
furtherance of dramatic studies, it would be ungracious 
not to mention the long and devoted serc'iccs of the 
Rev. Stewart Ilcadlam in this cause. 

2|.} Other LoCiil Education Aiithoiities have also 
taken steps to encourage dramatic activities We have 
received .some infonnation with regard to the work of the 
Middlesex and Cambndgeshire Authorities. We note with 
interest in the Cambridgeshire handbook " Further Educa- 
tion for the Countrj’side ” the following passage " The 
reading and the production of plays will be found to be 
the 'most effective way of improving the standard of spoken 
Engli-sh.” 

Conclusions in regard to Local Education AulhotHics. 

245. In making recommendations on tlie part which 
Local Education Authorities can play in furthering Educa- 
tion through the drama, we are deeply indebted to the 
evidence of the London County Council. 
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already going on seemed to shov." little opportunity for 
teachers '.vho could spare but a short time for the study of 
a subject comparativelj' nev/to them. This applied particu- 
larly to teachers who specialise in English or v;ho teach 
general subjects ” 

239. “ In order to ascertain what the teachers themselves 
felt, the Warden of this Settlement invited Miss Mauds Scott 
to come and give an c-;-:p>erimenta] course of lectures on the 
subject to elementary- school teachers in the Borough of 
St. Pancras. Miss Scott was specially suited for this work, 
having been original!}- a teacher trained in the L.C.C. 
schools, which she left to take up professional acting and 
play producing. She had the adv-antage of srud^ing these 
subjects in .America as well as in other countries, where the 
dramatic work from an educational standpoint was alreadv' 
introduced. One hundred teachers took advantage of this 
co-urse of lectures, for v.-hich the}- paid a p-urely nominal fee. 
They included teachers from all departments, many- bead 
teachers, both men and yvomen, also attending. They were 
eitceedingly enthus-Iastic over the lectures because of their 
practical side. Their object was first to show yvhsrein lay* 
the true v-alue of dramatic art as an educational subject, 
and to give a summary- of pracdcal Imo-.vLedge which yvonld 
enable the teachers to carry on the work with d'ue relation 
to other subjects of the school curriculum. The lectures are 
still repeated in alternate terms for the benefit of an}' 
teachers who are able to attend." 

240. " The enth'iisiasm awakened by this course led to 
the formation of special classes in Elocution, Acting, Play 
Producing, etc. Instruction is available in Elocution, 
Acting, Play-V.'riting and Dramatisation, Play Producing, 
Stage Craft, Dancing, Fencing, etc., and there is a series 
of Demonstration Classes with chilcren. These classes 
are arranged, at a time specially suited to teachers already 
engaged in teaching, whenever twssfole, and are very 
largely patronised hy teachers from hoth Elementaiy and 
secondarj' schools.” 



2.}i, " I-asl torm :i cour.'-e of Icctun's on ' Shake.spcare 
in the Schools ’ was given to a small hocly of teachers by 
Mr. Ben Greet, and tliis course is always on the piosjx;ctus 
as 0{>cn if sufiicient numbers apply. In the absence of 
Mr. Greet on tour, Miss Scott undertakes the course ” 

2j2. The Dramatic Art Centre also conducts Summer 
Schools and other activities Wc make some reference to 
these Schools in a later chapter. In the meantime we 
desire to observe that a scheme for the training of teachers 
in the dramatic art on the lines of the scheme which we 
have just outlined is a necossar}’ adjunct to any attempt 
by a Ixical Education Authontj- to fiirtlier the recom- 
mendation in the Report on the Teaching of English in 
England that " the reading and acting of plays should 
be encouraged in schools of all tyj^ios and in Training 
Colleges." 

243. The London Count3' Council is also the pioneer 
in instituting a scheme of scholarships at the Royal 
Academy o! Dramatic Art. In congratnhtmg the Council 
on this step and on their many other activities in the 
furtherance of dramatic studies, it would be ungracious 
not to mention tlie long and devoted services of the 
Rev. Stewart Hcadlam in this cause. 

244 Other Load Education Authorities have also 
taken steps to encourage dramatic activities. We have 
received some infonnatioii with regard to the work of the 
Middlesex and Cambridgosliire Authorities. Wc note wth 
interest in the Cambridgeshire handbook " Further Educa- 
tion for the Countryside ” the following passage “ The 
reading and the production of plays will be found to be 
the most effective way of improving the standard of spoken 
English.” 

Conclusions in regard to Local Education Aufhorilies. 

245 In making recommendations on the part which 
Local Education Authorities can plajf in furthering Educa- 
tion through the drama, we arc decplj' indebted to tire 
ewdence of the London County Council. 
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246. Ths mosstires v/hicli vre suggest huve in most cases 
been definitely undertaken In' the Council and carried 
through to success. Their practicability' is therefore not 
in doubt. 


247. vVe start vdth a conclusion for ivhich yve have 
the high authoritj.' of the Report on the Teaching of English 
in England. 


(i) The reading and acting of plays should he encouraged 
in Schools of all t}T>es, including Evening Institutes. 

fii) As regards both adolescents and adults dramatic 
studies can he most happily associated v.ith other humane 
studies in special Literary- Institutes. The example of the 
London County Council in promoting such Institutes might 
vdth advantage be follov/ed by- other Local Education 
.Authorities. It is also suggested that .Authorities might 
contribute to institutions ha'ring a similar purpose con- 
ducted by' voluntar],- organisations. 

fiii) Msits to the theatre for. the purpose of seeing 
classic and other plays connected vdth the coarse of study 
undertaken should be in et-cry- y',-a5- encouraged. We are 
glad to knotv that the Board of Education has made 
regulations 'A’hich enable such visits to be made, and the 
attendances to be recorded under certain conditions, not 
only in connection v.-Iti! elementary- schools but also in 
connection vdth classes for adults. 


dv) V.lhere the local theatre does not provide perform- 
ances 01 classic and other plays connected v.-ith the coarse 
of stud;,-, the serdoes of amatc-jr societies might be ntilhsed. 
Some amateur societies already- co-operate vdth local 
Ecrools- Tije Oxte-d a.'id Limpsfield Plaj-ers for instance 
‘^'.^empt to giy'e play-s v.mch arc beinc studied in 
the schools, and this practice Ls much to be encouraged. 
It v.-o-dd y: not unreasonable for the Local Education 
•''iy 'tt r’lch ciTcxzmstanoss to make some contribution 
for Kr-.-ic/.-s r-ndcr-.d. An Authority mieht also render 
great -r-.-jce to amste-ur sodetius by the Joan of rooms for 
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rehearsal and other purposes connected with the production 
of good'plays. 

(v) It is worth consideration whether in the case of 
new schools the hall might not be designed so as to enable 
plays to be produced in it. We understand that there is 
no difficulty in designing a hall which can be used for all 
the usual school purposes and for play production as well. 

(vi) In order that the dramatic studies in schools and 
evening institutes may be carried on to the best advantage, 
we consider it desirable that courses for teachers should be 
instituted at a special centre on the lines of those at the 
Mary Ward Dramatic Art Centre The extent of the Local 
Education Authority's responsibilities would dictate the 
nature of the centre. One authority might find it desirable 
to have on its staff a Director of dramatic studies to give 
courses in the various subjects ancillary to play production 
and to supervise the dramatic work in the schools and 
evening institutes generally Another authority, repre- 
senting a small area, would no doubt be content with 
providing occasional courses for teachers, or with enabling 
teachers to attend courses at other schools, and in particular 
Summer Schools. 

(vii) A Local Education Authority might reasonably 
give scholarships to enable teachers to attend full-time at 
Schools of Dramatic Art such as those in London recognised 
for the purposes of the University of London Diploma. 
Scholarships might also be awarded at those schools to 
persons other than teachers, or mtending teachers, on the 
lines of those offered by the London County Council which 
are tenable at the Rojml Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Schools. 

248. We regret that since our terms of reference are 
confined to Adult Education, we cannot include within 
our survey any account of the widespread development 
of drama as an educational activity in elementary, secondary 
and other schools in recent years. An account will however 
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be found in paragraplis 284 to 296 of the Report on the 
Teaching of English in England, and some rejnarlmble 
evidence in the addresses given at the Conference on 2 sew 
Ideals in Education in April, 1922, One piece of c’-ddence 
howes’er v,-e cannot forbear to quote, since it concerns 
the audience. f>tr. Shanvood Smith, of Keuburj' Grammar 
School, said ‘‘ Practicall3’' everj’- ^'ear ’.ve gi%-e a performance 
of Siiakespeare, and a Greek plaj' in the summer term, 
usually- one of the beautiful translatior^s of Euripides by 
Gilbert !>Iurray. I have found the Greek play very valuable 
in correcting the over-sentimentalitj* so common fo-dase 
There is something in the austerit3-, the statuesqueness of 
the Greek plaj', and its beautiful convention of the chorus 
that carries an extraordinary appeal not only to the bo3'3 
but to the people who come to see us do it. Our audience 
is drav.Ti from all sorts and conditions of people. The poor 
people in the neighbourhood, for instance, would not miss 
a Greek p]a3' for worlds." Mr. Sharwood Smith supported 
this assertion b3' the story' of a cook who was unable to 
tal:e up her duties on a Wednesday because she v^as going 
to the " Bacchae.” 

The Universities, 

249, Turning now from schools to the Universities we 
find there a very' dinerent attitude towards the drama. 
In schools throughout the country drama is regarded as 
an educational activity' and holds an honoured place in 
the curriculum. In the Univemities generally drama holds 
no such place. Rotable eirceptions are the Universities of 
Li'.'er^l, vriiich has a lectureship in the Art of the Theatre, 
and of London. At King’s College special classes attended 
fay teachers have been held in the evening for tv'.’enty* years. 

moreover there have been two developments of the 
fi^ importance, the institution by' the University' of a 
Edploma in Dramatic Art, and the inauguration of a School 
of Dramatic Study and Research at East London College. 
But, spe^dng generally', the woris of the greatest dramatists 
are studied in the Universities from an antiquarian. 
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philological or purely literarj’ standpoint, and not in relation 
to the art of the theatre for which they were wntten. 
We consider this a matter of great regret. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica declares that there is no such thing as 
literary drama. Mr. Granville-Barker also was emphatic 
on this point at the Conference on New Ideals in Education. 
" I ask you to bear in mind the essential integrit}- of the 
theatre. The drama is a fine art, and its educational use 
will ultimately depend upon the cultivation of the art for 
its OOTi sake in the conditions that are proper and peculiar 
to it. And I naturally tlrink not only of the use the art of 
drama maj’ be to education, but of how the great art of 
the theatre ma}' be better cultivated by makmg its under- 
standing and appreciation a part of education." The 
Report on the Teaching of English in England suggested 
that lectureships on the art of the theatre similar to that 
established at Liverpool might well be established at other 
Universities Me have no hesitation in endorsing this 
suggestion, believing that the art of the theatre in itself 
is a stud}' worthy to take its place among the other humane 
studies of a University, and that a knowledge of the art 
of the theatre is essential for the full appreciation of tlie 
work of the great dramatists whicli necessarily forms an 
important part of the study of literature. 

250. A great step fonrard has however been taken 
since tlie publication of tlie English Report through the 
institution by the University of London of a Diploma in 
Dramatic Art. The Regulations reqnire the candidate to 
undergo a course of traming in Dramatic Art with special 
reference to speecli and movement, together with the 
literary and scientific studies appropriate to such training. 
The course of study extends over at least two years and 
must be taken at an approved institution. On entering 
for examination tlie candidate is required to submit a 
certificate from the institution that he has attended : — 

(1) A two-year practical course, including («) Use and 
Management of the Voice, (i) Phonetics, (c) Diction, 
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(d) Movement (including the Art of the Dance), {e) Acting ; 
and 

(ii) A two-year course including : — 

(а) The general principles of English Poetics, ^vith a 
special study of selected poems ; 

(б) General outlines of the History of the Drama, 
Shakespeare, and selected plays ; 

(c) One modem foreign language, with special study of 
selected pla5^s ; 

together with any one of the following : — 

(^^) History of Theatrical Art; with special reference to 
social life, manners, customs, costume ; 

(e) Elements of Appreciation of Music ; 

(/) Elements of Physics as applied to stage-craft. 

251. The University appoints Assessors to be present at 
dramatic and oral tests as regards (i) and holds an examina- 
tion as regards (ii). The normal two years’ course may be 
followed in a third year, in the case of those who have 
completed the course successfully, by a supplementary 
course specially suited to the requirements of teachers : 
this includes further work in Phonetics ; Theory and 
Practice of Voice Training; Elementary Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Psychology, as applied to movement, voice and 
speech ; teaching under supervision ; Speech Training and 
Remedial Work ; and Stage Direction. We understand 
that the institutions hitherto recognised are the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, the Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, and, for the two years’ bourse, 
the Regent Street Polytechnic School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art. At the first examination thirty-one 
students were examined. Of these twenty-one satisfied 
the examiners, three obtaining honours. Eighteen of these, 
including the three honours, were students of the Central 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, two of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and one of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic. This Diploma wiU clearly serve a great 
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purpose not only in the education of persons intending to 
ollow the stage as a profession, hut in providing fully 
qualified teachers for dramatic work in schools and in con- 
nection with amateur societies. Wc consider its institution 
a matter of great importance and congratulate the Univer- 
sity of London on their enterprise. 

252. The services rendered by these institutions are not 
confined to the training of actors and teachers of the dra- 
matic art. They present in the course of each year a great 
variety of new plays, in particular poetic drama, and other 
plays which arc too infrequcntlj' seen on the professional 
stage. . 

253 The School of Dramatic Study and Research at 
Last London College came into being in the Autumn of 
1925. The work of the school is intimately associated with 
the School of English Language and Literature under the 
direction of Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Courses of lectures 
have boon arranged on subjects likely to be of interest to 
membor.s of the acting profession and to the general student 
and lover of the theatre. Those courses include The 
Histoiy of the Drama, The Histoiy of Theatrical Represen- 
tation, The Nature and Oiigin of Drama, Tlie Development 
of Dramatic Criticism, and Diamatic Technique (Play- 
writing). Pciformances in the College Theatre by profes- 
sional casts have also been arranged, the plays being lesser 
known comedies of the period 1750-1S00, designed to form 
illiistiations to a series of public lectures on Drama in the 
lime ol Goldsmith and Sheridan. The Theatre has an 
" apron ” stage , which will he of great sendee in the presen- 
tation of Elizahclhan plaj^s in a setting appro.ximatiiig as 
nearly as possible to that in which tlicy wcie first performed. 

25,}. In passing we may mention that the -study of the 
at t of the tlieatrc has found a place in the curriculum of 
American Universities. Piofcssor llutthows at Columbia 
University has biouglit together a dramatic librarj' and 
models of theatres and scenery of all kinds. The story of 
Professor George Pieice Baker's classes in play writing at 
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Han'ard University is v/ell 1 -aiovm. They tvere treated at 
first vdth derision in the comic papers, but the criticism 
has since been stilled by the emergence from the school of 
t-.vo of America’s greatest play'.vrights. From Professor 
Baker’s school at Harvard students have gone throughout 
the United States and farther afield in mant’^ capacities- 
The list includes Directors, Producers, Plajt'.'rights, Actors, 
Teachers, Critics and Designers. Professor Baker has now 
been appointed head of the Department of Drama which 
has been establishe-d as one of the three departments of the 
Yale School of the Fine Arts. His duties'include that of 
Professor of the History and the Technique of the Drama 
and Director of rbe University Theatre. The Theatre will 
fonn an integral part of the Department. The plans provide 
for a large stage and complete equipment. The seating 
capadt3/ vdll be approximately 750. The worlshop will 
contain a model stndio, lighting, property and carpenter’s 
shops, scene painting loft, costume studio and dye room- 
There vdll be two rehearsal rooms, one with a stage and 
small auditorium, besides class rooms and dressing rooms. 
Courses vdll be provided in Forms of the Drama, Technique 
of the Drama, Producing, Playwriting, Stage Design, Stage 
Lighting, Costume Design, Pageanti3' and Dramatic 
Criticism. 

255. It is liJreb.' that many years may pass before a 
Department of the Drama so complete in every detail vdll 
be established in any English University. In particular we 
may Iiave a long time to wait for the University Theatre. 
A lectureship in the art of the theatre could not hov,'e%'er fail 
greatly to increase the general interest in the drama through- 
out the University, and lead to the establishment of a 
professional “ repcrtoiy ” theatre or of an amateur society 
of verj' high standard. In some Universities such conditions 
exist already. The Birmingham and Liverpool students for 
example have the advantage of local " repertoiy'” theatres, 
and tte former have a Playgoers Sodetj- which affords the 
theatre considerable support. Oxford has a Playhouse, 
v.-nere fir, J. B. Fagan has ^ven plays of notable excellence. 



and an amateur society of considerable fame Cambridge 
sliares the latter privilege, and in general University towns 
may be said to have the advantage of professional theatres 
which commonly present the best type of touring companies. 

256. The University Societies rank high among amateur 
societies both in the choice of plays and in the quality of 
production. The O.vford and Cambridge Societies both 
have a tong history and have contributed some notable 
actors to the professional stage The Oxford University 
Dramatic Society was founded in 1885 by permission of 
Mr. jowett, Master of Balliol, who was then Vice-Chan- 
cellor. The first performance rvas Hcmy IV, Part J. The 
part of Hotspur was taken by Arthur Bourchier, that of 
Glendower by Holman Clark A prologue written by the 
Hon. G, N. Curzon was recited by C G. Lang and the 
Society had therefore among its earliest supporters men who 
were afterwards to attain the highest rank in Church and 
State as well as on the Stage. Under their Charter, the 
Society performs plays twice everj' year, one in the local 
theatre and the other in a College Garden during the 
summer, each for a week. There is a cycle of four years 
during which the Society does four Shakespeare plays, one 
Greek play in the original tongue and three other plays. 
Since the War these have been Ibsen’s Pretenders and Peer 
Gyni, Hardy's Dynasts (in part) and Moliere’s Bouigcdis 
GentilJiomme (in English). The Society has also given plays 
in Sweden and Denmark in the vacation. 

257. The Cambridge Amateur ' Dramatic Club was 
founded in 1857 Before the War it divided its energies 
mainly between classical eighteenth century comedy and 
modem farce : but in recent times it has greatly increased 
its range. Among its recent productions was the first 
public presentation in England of a play by Pirandello — 
Henry IV. The Marlowe Society was founded in 1907 
for the performance of Elizabethan Plays. It has done 
notable pioneer work in this field, and developed a well- 
marked style and tradition of its own. Its three latest 
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productions have been Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
Jonson's Volpone, and Webster's Duchess of Malji. The 
triennial presentations of Greek Plays, which date hac^ 
to 1S82, are managed by a separate organisation, and attmct 
large audiences from all parts of the coimtrj'. In addition, 
a number of Engh'sh translations of Greek plays have been 
performed in recent years. Several operas have also been 
given in Cambridge since the war, including Piu'cell’s Fatry 
Queen and Handel’s Semele. The Greek Plays and Oper^ 
are performed in the local theatre, while the two dramatic 
societies share the small but well-equipped theatre belonging 
to the Amateur Dramatic Club. 

258. The Liverpool Universitj'^ Dramatic Society has a 
history' of twenty' y'ears. Its objects are to give University 
students an opportunity' of acting and of interesting them- 
selves in drama generally, particularly in plays which are 
not usually done on the professional stage. Their pJO" 
gramme for the last three years maintains their high 
standard, and includes the Coventry Nativity play, a Moli^re, 
Tchehov's The Bear, several play's by Shaw, Barrie and 
Drinkwater, and a new play by Lascelles Abercrombie. 
The Birmingham University Literary and Dramatic 
Society gives dramatic readings and performances of plays, 
and has made a point of producing plays written by' its own 
members. Greek plays have been produced at University 
College, London. There is a Mermaid Society' with head- 
quarters at King’s College, London, whose objects are to 
encourage the study of- dramatic technique and to stimulate 
the writing and production of new plays. We have also 
received information as to dramatic societies at Sheffield 
University and the University' College of the South-West of 
England, 

259- TVe have no doubt that the encouragement of 
dramatic studies in the Unir-ersities would have a great and 
beneficent influence on the drama in England, as regards 
both the professional stage and the amateur movement. 
Since a study of the art of the theatre found a place in the 
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curriculum of tlie Amencan Universities, there has been a 
great advance in the standard of the professional theatre, 
and the " Little Theatre ” movement has won considerable 
success. Mr. Granville-Barker, in evidence, attributed 
this advance mainly to the work of Professor Baker at 
Harvard University, of wliich we have already given an 
account. Mr. Barbor also in some brief notes on the 
"Little Theatre" movement refers to the University 
influence. “ In a way, it has derived a good deal of its 
impetus from the various schools of drama and theatrical 
curricula associated ivith the universities and scholastic 
institutions, several of which have experimental theatres of 
their own. Smith College, Northampton, Mass , is an 
example of this ; Cornell is another. But the nation-wide 
' Little Theatre ’ movement of America, in addition to its 
general educational value to the participants and audiences 
throughout the length and breadth of the States, also produces 
many keen students of the drama who graduate from their 
amateur activities to take a place in the cultural life of the 
States as students in the academic dramatic institutions, 
as teachers of drama and dramatic methods of history 
teaching in the schools, or find scope for their talents in the 
professional theatre as players, dramatists, or technical 
experts in lighting and decoration " 

260. " Eugene O’Neill, one of the leading dramatists 
of the world to-day, was in the first instance associated 
ivith an amateur movement, the Provincetoum Players, 
which has now established itself high in the cultural »life 
of New York. Susan Glaspell, another famous American 
dramatist and novelist, sprang from a like source. In 
fact, numerous writers in Amenca have tried their ’prentice 
hand and perfected their technique by way of these e.xperi- 
mental playhouses in various parts of the States." 

261. " Most of these movements derive from a group 
of enthusiasts starting sometimes in the most economical 
way to present plays, and many of them have so far 
established themselves in the esteem of the community 
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that they have been able to erect and equip vdth the ino=i- 
modem dences of stage craft beautiful Coromnnity 
Theatres. An example of this is the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association vrhich has a fine theatre^ conducted 
by a non-professional group and catering for a unde an 
catholic public taste, A whole range of drama from np=n- 
air productions of Greek Plays in replicas of Greek theabes 
to modem farcical comedy or revue types of production 
is given by the various ' Little Theatre ’ groups,” 



VIIL— OTHER AJIATEUR SOCIETIES. 


A Prison Experiment. 

262. Before we leave the subject of dramatic activities 
in association with educational institutions we wish to 
mention an experiment in the use of the drama as an 
educational instrument made m connection ivith the scheme 
of education in prisons which was recently sanctioned b}^ 
the Pnson Commissioners. This experiment arose out of 
the deliberate and considered new of the promoter that 
in the drama was to be found a means of interesting not 
only the small element in any pnson which had some 
intellectual interests but the much larger element " that 
vast imtouchcd multitude of men working at semi-skilled 
and unskilled jobs, whose mam interests are professional 
' soccer ’ matches and the racecourse, who prefer the free 
and easy atmosphere of the bar parlour to the most diverting 
excursion into the laws of economics ” He appears to 
have based his theorj' on the reflection that Shakespeare 
wrote his pla5's for an audience composed verj'- largely 
of this tiipe, and to have assured his class, on first meeting 
them, that to enjoy Shakespeare a knowledge of life (which 
he was sure that thejr had) was far more important than a, 
knowledge of books. Volunteers were called for to read 
parts, and in the result “ an Indian of ferocious appearance 
acquired the part of Rosalind and a guttural gentleman 
who had lived on the wrong side of the barbed wire during 
the War became Jacques." We are glad to hear that As 
You Like li was a great success notwithstanding the fact 
that the wrestling match could not be carried through. 
The Merchant of Venice which followed appears also to 
have been a success, and the Quality of mercy is no! strained 
to have gone down verj' well. " but I was unable to permit 
a discussion initiated by a solicitor on the difference between 
law and justice with particular reference to his own trial.” 
We are informed that the interest in Shakespeare became 
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such that it was a common experience of one of the teachers 
to meet members of his class at Shakespeare performances 
after their release. 


263. After two years of classes conducted on the basfa 
of the prisoners themselves reading plan's under the 
guidance of a teacher, it was found possible, o'.ving to me 
generous action of Miss Margaret Yarde, Miss Dorothy 
Massingham, Miss Sybil Thorndike and iliss Jean Cade! , 
to supplement the classes by occasional play readings, © 
which man}’ of the most distinguished represenfatives 

of the professional stage have taken part. These readings 
in the opiiuon of our witness set the seal on the value 0 
the work done in class. " I do not think that anj'one 
v.'ho has been present at these readings could doubt the 
immense power of the drama. It seems to combine 
even* element rrhich helps towards the education of these 
men and turns them into better citizens. In the fir^ 
place the plays stop them brooding over their supposed 
wrongs. Most prisoners, particularly first offenders, nre 
in this morbid condition. If we have a comedy, it makes 


them laugh and takes them out of themselves. If we have 
tragedy, it has sometimes a rather devastating eSect. 
1 remember one occasion when many of the prisoners 
broke dowm. I was rather shocked at the time, but I 


think now' that it was a good thing. They had begun to 
feel, and when that happens, one can do quite a lot with 


them. Moreover practicaJl)' all prisoners suffer from an 
overwhelming vanitj'. They think that the great thing 
to be " slicker ” than the next man. Plays afford countless 


opportunities for pouring scorn on the " slick ” character, 
and showing that people can be expected to liv'e decent 
lives rvitbout being impelled hy hope of reward or fear of 
punishmen t. Our discussions on Macbeth, Antony, Falstaff 
and Othello for instance provided many opportunities for 
the unobtrusive sorting out of the tangled skein of a 
prisoner's moral ideas. If I preached to them for an hour 


on the advantages of a generous temper, they would not 
listen, or, if they listened, would forget before the lecture 



was over. But when thc}'^ sec Anton}' d5ung on the stage 
wth no word of reproach on his lips, they understand and 
do not forget. I regard good pla3's as an unrivalled 
instrument of conveying moral truths. But I think that 
they have another and equally important side. If I took 
a class in economics, I should always he in the position of 
a teacher, by whatever title I chose to call m5'self. I 
would have the advantage of a trained mind, and an 
accumulation of facts far greater than that of anyone in 
my class. But in the study of the drama my education 
has left me little, if at all, in advance of an}' of my class, 
because the pomts which come up for discussion are questions 
of life and character where their knowledge and e.vpenence 
are as great, and probabl)' greater, than my ovii. It seems 
to me_ that we find in the plays, and particularly in the 
Shakespeare plays, a basis of common e.vpenence and 
common humanity which destroys any barrier erected 
by social conventions and differences m educational oppor- 
tunities. I cannot help feeling that the drama might be 
a great instrument for bnnging healing into our social 
disorders which are so largely caused by suspicion and 
distrust brought about by our failure to get to know 
each other.” 


Boys’ Chibs. 

264. We have described at some length dramatic 
societies definitely promoted as part of a scheme of educa- 
tion, or forming part of the actir'ities of an institution 
with educational aims. We turn now to boys' clubs 
where the aim may be described as social rather than 
educational. The evidence which we have received is 
of interest as reinforcing that already given, suggesting 
that people whom no other intellectual interest seems 
to touch can become quite enthusiastic about the drama. 
We have received a considerable amount of evidence from 
the Managers of Boys' Clubs The drama appears to arouse 
increasing interest in these if we may judge from a list 
given to us by the Federation of London Working Boys' 



Clubs We uote also that there Is a Plays and Pageant? 
Committee of the Birmingham Juvenile Organisation Coiti- 
mittee which publishes “ A bool: of the play " for the 
special use of clubs and schools. In an earlier chapter 
we gave a brief account of the David Lewis Club at 
pool W'hich is so fortunate as to have a theatre, and is able 
not only to produce plays but to invite other societies to 
give plays there. A good example of the bo}'s' dob 
society is the Oxford and Bermondsey Shakespeare Sodety, 
which, composed entirely of working boj's from a ver> 
poor neighbourhood, has given plays of ShaJeespeare con- 
tinuously since 1912 except during the war years. Tbe 
production in the autumn of 1925 was Hamid, 

Field Jones, the producer, asked for his views on tbe 
educational value, wTote "About 5 per cent, or less.of otir 
hoy actors leam to appreciate the language of Shakespeare, 
but very few of them read, and hardly one wTites decent 
English, The whole value — or very nearly the whole value-- 
(I think) lies in their keen enjojunent of the acting as a 
form of expression and legitimate self-display, and the 
intensely valuable training of the team spirit necessitated 
by everj’one merging his own wishes and convenience 
in the requirements of the whole caste — punctuality' ioT 
rehearsals, thoroughness at dull spade work, striving for 
corporate effect rather than individual briDiance, etc. In 
fact, the value of our yearly production (which I am certain 
is very great) is much the sam as the value of a good 
football team — only it appeals to a rather different tyjK 
of boy who would probably not be intere.sted much in 
football." 


Works and Offices. 

265. The Jfanagers of Boy.s' Clubs have found plays a 
good means of getting boys together and of training the 
mind and character, 'llris appears to be also tbc experience 
of the Welfare Superintendents who have run clubs in 
connection witli factories and businc.'-s houses. The most 
notable example of welfare schemes with play production 



as Iheir kej'note has already been described in our para- 
graphs on the Leeds and Bradford Industrial Tlieatres. 
In Yorkshire also the Welfare scheme of Messrs Rorvntree 
and Co. has a dramatic section and we have also received 
accounts of similar work at Messrs. Mandor at Wolver- 
hampton and Messrs. Lyons in London We were told 
in one case that "the firm had no ulterior motive in 
encouraging the drama beyond a general theorj^ that the 
better educated people were, the better the results. 
Managers at centres appeared to regard members of the 
dramatic society with favour They seemed to be better 
workers. They were more alert , thej'^ had learned how 
to speak.” 

266. A very active societj' is the Boumville Dramatic 
Society the membership of which is confined to employees 
of Messrs Cadbury. It was founded in 1911 following 
on the production of some open-air masques rvntten and 
produced on behalf of the firm. We are informed that 
“ all classes of employees take part in the work of the 
Society on an equal footing As an example, an apprentice 
in the laboratory had a leading part in a play produced 
by the head of his own department ; in the subsequent 
production the roles were reversed. The producer of a 
recent production was a piece-rate setter. 

267. The productions of the society number more 
than 140. This is largety due to tlie adoption of a some- 
what unusual practice, which is thus desciibed. The 
Society “ began until the reading of plays round a table, 
ivith discussion, and an occasional lecture. Acting of 
scenes and passages followed, and subsequently acted 
readings of whole plays. These led in turn to a series of 
staged readings, which have since formed the bulk of the 
Society’s work. P]a3?s are produced in every detail, except 
that the words are not memorised." 

268 " An audience was gradually attracted, though 
not sought after, who speedily became accustomed to what 
was, after all (in the words of a member) ‘ merety one 
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slight addition to the manj’ conventions one already accept: 
on the- stage,’ i.e. the book in the actor's hand. Strangets 
have expressed themselves as being quite oblivious, aftt* 
the first few minutes, of the presence of a book, and 
actors become adepts at disguising its presence." 

269. “ jfost of these staged readings, v,-hica vere 

by finished productions once or tvdee a year, were dons, 
either on the fioor, or on a “ fit up " stage in one of tk® 
worte dining rooms, made of pianis laid across tab.te- 
This method is still followed on the stage now built hy 
firm, though more ambitious productions have been 
attempted in addition. A tentative return has abu been 
made to the ‘ round the table readings,' as in the case Oi 
such plays as O’Xeiil’s TJ:e Emperor Jonet and Galsworthy - 
The Fcresl." 

270. liVe confess to some doubt whether “ the one sH^'^ 
addition to the many conventions one alreadj' accepts on 
the stage " does not detract from the value of the piny 
production so far as the actors are concerned, hou'e'"^ 
little it maj- affect the impression left on the audience. 

271. Another society which receis-ed considerable praJ^ 
from one of our sdtnesses is the Longsight C.W.S. Dramatic 
Soaety, which forms a section of a social club connecteU 
with a large printing works. We are informed that the 
society is " living in hopes of one dav' pla ving Hamlet-” 

272. From another society connected with a great oSce 
in london we nave evidence which throws some light on 
the drama as a means of bringing iKopIe together. " The 
Stan of the omce is v'er5' large and includes people of many 
tj'pes. There are men in administrative posts, mostlv' of 
nmversit5- education, there are clerks of manv grades, girl 
clerks, girl tj-pists and messengers. We have had a “Whitley 
CoTincii for years widen tried hard to bring people togetner 
but without much success. Athletic clubs of various kinds 
were Siarted, out they never seemed to touch more than 3 
few people, most of them belonging to the same oSce 



grade. In fact we continued to live in a large number of 
water tight compartments, and there was very little esprit 
de corps. Then we had the idea of starting a dramatic societ3^ 
We went about it veiy' carefulty. We collected representa- 
tive people from everj' grade and drew up a memorandum 
settmg out the objects. The}’- were briefly described as ' to 
unite the staff in a common enterprise to which all could 
contribute in accordance with their talents,' and it was 
pointed out that not only actors but musicians, dancers, 
carpenters, dressmakers, scene shifters and programme 
sellers would all be wanted.” 

273. " An in-vitation was then sent to everj’one in the 
office to attend a meeting. This inwtation was delivered 
personally by the representatives who had already been 
selected because of their reputed mfluence among their oum 
people, and I am sure that this made a great difference. In 
the result we had the biggest gathering which the ofiice had 
ever seen, and the societj' soon numbered its members in 
hundreds, while the other office societies numbered theirs in 
tens. We obtained in fact more than 400 members. But 
more important than tliis was the fact that the}' were draivn 
from every grade. We then decided to produce a 
Shakespeare play. We chose a Shakespeare play in prefer-: 
ence to a costume or a modem play for a variety of reasons, 
but the principal reason was that it gave scope to such a 
variety of talents. We had for instance to promde some 
Elizabethan music, both orchestral and choral. This gave 
scope to our singers and musicians, and incidentally opened 
to them a rich field of music with which they had little 
familiarity. We had also to give some dances, so we started 
a folk dancing class. This proved very attractive and has 
continued inth unabated wgour ever since. I consider this 
a most important side of the work. The development of 
physical grace seems to me a most valuable element in 
education. We had also to design and make special dresses 
and properties, and tliis brought in craftsmen and dress- 
makers.” 
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274- “ if '.re had given a modem piay we coaid h*''.- 
madc- U5^.- of hardiy any of these people. Another po»^'" 
had in mind was that modem piar's have small casts. 
Sijal:e:^]>rar>; plat' had a cast of twenty-si?:. In the res'll!. 
had more than a hundred people with an active intp'-ist^^ 
the r)'i?.v. Tjiey '.vere all set oat on the programme, in or-.;* 
to shor.' that the play v.'as intended to be a common en-^ 
prise rather than a histrionic erenibition hy a few select 
people." 

275. " O'jr primart' object in founding the sodety w^ 
to bring freojile together and to establish friendlier relatio..- 
betv.w.-n the %'arious grades in the o 5 icc. This object h^ 
certainly been accomplished. Within the society there 
no distinction of pirsons The actors in our first plar' cai*.- 
from everi' part of the office. We tool: the precaution 0* 
inviting someone to cast the play who had practically no 
acquaintance r.ith the staff. In the result t'wo distingm^he ^ 
members of the administratir'e staff srere allotted parts s- 
artisans, while two of the messengers became courtie^ 
The society is di'rided into various committees response.- 
for specral nieces of 'work. The chairman of the comnut*^ 
has under him, as often as not, people much senior to 
himself in the oSce. The property master for instance is 2. 
raessenaer," 


27C. We consider that the evidence just quoted and that 
of other .societies connected with worl^ and offices suggests 
that ai>art from any question of the educational benefit oy 
acting, and the intellectual content of a pla'r, the drama ts 
an tmrivalled instrument for breaking davra social barriers, 
and estabushing friendly relations. A second condnsiou t5 
that this result is obtained in fullest measure when the prO' 
d'uctiou of a plaj' is made a co-operative venture emploj.'inS 
every sort of talent, and not an e?:hibit!on of acting a!ou&' 
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IX. THE DRAMA AND THE CHURCHES. 

277. A vcty remarkable clement in the present dramatic 
revival has been the interest taken b}' the Churches. In 
the middle ages the Church was the protagonist of the 
drama, and used it as a means of religious education. It 
would almost appear that this situation is arising again 
to-day. In the evidence which we have quoted there has 
been constant mention of the production by amateur 
societies of Nativity and Miracle Plays In the Beech- 
croft Nativity Pageant Play 150 people took part in some 
capacity. Everyman constantlj' appears in the record of 
work of amateur societies, wliilc Miss Buckton’s Eager 
Heart and a number of religious plaj's written specially 
for performance in Churches have achieved an almost equal 
popularity. Miss Elsie Fogerty’s The Mystery of the Rose 
was produced recently in the churchyard of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, by the staff and students of the Central 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art The Graham 
Street Players have produced a religious play at the " Old 
Vic,” and the “ Mystical Players” of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden have given plays at the Strand Theatre on Sunday 
afternoons. The Great World Theatre was produced at a 
Church in Leeds over a period of three weeks by the Leeds 
Art Theatre. A Christmas Mystery Play of a most impres- 
sive character has been given in Southwark Cathedral. 

278. A great stimulus has been given to the work in the 
Church of England by the Catholic Play Society whose 
headquarters are at 75, St. Mark’s Road, North Kensington, 
W.io We received an account from the Director, the 
Rev. H. Kingsford. He said that "the Society was 
founded in 1917 in view of the increasing interest which was 
then beginning to be taken in the revival of religious drama 
as a part of the teaching department of the Church. The 
objects are to promote through religious drama the Glorj' 
of God ; a wider realisation of the truths of the Catholic 
Faith ; the honour due to the Mother of God and to the 
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Saints, The more material obiects of the Society are to 
tncoorage by every' means in its pov/er the development c: 
an adeq-tiate and convincing representation throagh tr.e 
medium of drama of the tniths of the Christian Faith arjt 
the history of the Church, To tlu's end the Sodety tJ 
prepared, and, it is anxious to gi\'e whatever help it csa 
through its various departments, v.'hich arc 

'• (i) The production of plays. Hie Society produc^ 
religious plays, usually’ in London, from time to time, and 
has done so at the Royal Victoria Hall ; the Great HaH n- 
the Qiurch House, Westminster ; King George's Hail, 
Tottenham Court Road ; The Theatre of the Guildhail 
School of Music ; The Theatre of the Royal Albert HaB, 
(private performance) ; The Guild House, Eedestez 
Squetre, W., and at the Xev.’ Theatre,” 

“(ii) Adxicc as to choice of plays. For this purpose the 
Society has published a list (the only one of its loud in 
fcidstence) of religious plays of all lands. Mystery', Morahry. 
Liturgical, edc., numbering about 120, 3Io3t of these plays 
are modern, some being only in MS. or typescript, but th- 
irst also contains the well-known ancient plays such as 
E%erywan.’' 

“ (iti) The dressing of plays. The Society has a hiririg 
depraitment from which dresses and properties for the 
production of religious plays can be obtained. It usually 
supplies at Christmas time costumes and properties io~ 
about 60 to "JO plays in %'arions parts of the United King- 
dom.” 

” (iv) Criiicisms of plays. 3 IS- and other plays are 
sent by authors {or the app^o^’al of the Sodety, and if 
apprerved are placed on the Sodetj''s list. Adrice” and help 
in regard to ilSS, are also given when desired.” 

(v) PiAhcaiions, Besides the list of plays mentioned 
above, the Sodety also produces thrice yearly a maaarine 
entitled ‘The Pagiante/ which is devoted enrirdy to 
rdjgicr^ drar^ and, as well as containing articles dealing 
nv. th= subject in its various bianche-s, also notices all 
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rcligidUH pl.iys, tabkAiix, etc., priKliiceii ei-'^ewherc from time 
to time, of which infonimlion rcachc.': the S<Kiety. It has 
.also pubh'slicti p.amphlets di-aling with tlie dressing, make 
up, liglUing, etc . of plajas-and t.able.aux, wath full directions, 
for ll«; use of pirislies and loc.al guilds." 

279. In the Society s jounial will l>c found a record of 
the production of religious plays winch shows how vciy 
important and widespread the movement ha.s Ixicomc. An 
account of one of the prodnetioas which we have received 
from tlie Rev. G. Napier Wliittingliam of St. Silas the 
Martyr, Kentish Town is .also of interest. He said that 
" he had gone to Kentish Town in 1907 and that some form 
of dramatic wnrk had Wen carried on in connection with 
the church ever since 1909. At that time there was only' 
a mission room. The new Church w.as built 12 years ago. 
The plays were now given in the Church with a background 
of curtains. He thought tli.it the plays were much moie 
effective in churcli than in a room. The atmosplierc was 
more reverent. Tlic three plays at present given were 
The Mystery of the Epiphaity, whicli gave the Bible story' 
from the Annunciation to the first miracle ; together with 
a prologue and epilogue according to nicdiacv.al custom. 
The Mystery of the Passion, which gave the story' from the 
Last Supjier to the Resurrection, and Paul atid Silas dealing 
with their imprisonment. These plays were written by a 
friend, and produced by himself. The dresses worn in the 
plays were woven at Jcnisalcm at the looms re-opcncd by' 
Sir Ronald Storrs after the War. Nothing changed in the 
East, and these dresses were of similar material to those 
worn a thousand years ago." 

280. " Tlic Play'ers were drawn from members of the 
congregation, who were not necessarily' all draw'll from the 
parish The part of the Madonna and the part of Clirist 
were generally' not taken by' members of the congregation, 
but this was for a special reason. The players were in the 
main working-class lads w'lio had grown up with the Church. 
Practically' all the Play'crs were still under 30 y'ears of age. 

itiiB) _ r.2 
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They numbered between 35 and 40. They were mostly 
the working classes such as shop-boy^s, messenger boj^, 
railwaymen, clerlis in insurance offices', etc. He had 
some of the Players during the War, and a fev.' had 
to be interested when they grew up. But mcGt of tfcs 
Players had been with him throughout.” 

281. “ The effect, both religious and educational, 
them was very great indeed. He thought that the plaj= 
were worth all the sermons in the world. The boys got to 
know' the parts so well that if anyone forgot his part tbs 
other boys were all able to prompt him. He thought tha 
it humanised the people who took p>art, and led them on to 
other things.” 


282. At St. Paul’s, Co'cent Garden, of which we ha^^^ 
also received an account, a " Drama Service ” was held on 
Sunday afternoons in the winter months supplementary 
the usual Church sertices. ” The fundamental idea of this 
service was that a play conveying some moral or religious 
lesson should take the' part usually played by the Lessons 
in Morning and Evening Service : and the preacher usuall) 
based his dbcourse upon the lesson inculcated by the play 
performed. It will thus be seen that the plays 
produced, not merely' as play's on religious themes, but as 
an integral and basic part of Divine Worship.” 


283. \\ ith regard to the Roman Catholic Church wu are 
told that the drama is encouraged in most Catholic Schools, 
particularly' in the larger secondary' schools ; that in many 
p>aridies plays are- performed for recreative purposes, 
while Mystery' play.s have tccome popular in recent years; 
a.nd tliat a Catholic Guild exists for intcrooun^^ 

betw'cvn ^tholic members of the acting profession. In 
the direction and promotion of these movements the clergy 
take a prominent part. " Nevertheless clerics are forbidden 
by Cano.n Uw to attend theatres. The precise interpreta- 
ton o, the law tn each country is left in the hands of th‘'- 
and yane^hghtly, c.g., in Germany clerics may 
: Upe-rii. The object of this ban (v.-hkh dates from 


Bi-liop' 
"o to the 
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the Council of Trent) is (n) to prevent attendance of clerics 
at unseemly spectacles, and (b) to prevent the ‘ Theatre- 
habit ’ among clerics which might draw them away from 
their work and vocation.” 

284. We are informed also that in the Free Churches 
" there is a growing tendency to use the drama with high 
puqiose and with valuable effect. This began largely in 
pageants, missionar3' and other. The great pageant of 
Darkness and Light, produced twenty years ago, gave 
considerable impulse to this, and more recently the produc- 
tion of such pageants as the Mayfioxver has revived the 
tendency to utilise this method for the presentation of the 
historjf of the Church at home and abroad. These pageants 
have been presented in a large number of the great toivns of 
the countr}'- bj' local organisation of groups of people from 
the various churches in the neighbourhood The main 
'feature of work of this kind however is its fidelity not only 
to historical fact and to psychological development but to 
the creative spirit in art and music.” 

285. " To individual churclies belongs the credit for 
the revival, or the waiting and presentation for their owTi 
local purpose, of Miracle, Jfysterjr and Nativity plays. 
Thus, for example, Everyman has been produced at two or 
three churches in South London, and in particular at the 
Leivisham High Street Congregational Church.” 

286. " About five years ago, at the Beckenham Congre- 
gational Church, The Story of the Nativity w'as presented in 
a w'ordless pla}' performed in tlie chancel of tlie Church. 
Previously tlie stor}' of the Nathity was read by the 
Minister, and music w'as used as an accompaniment to the 
silent movements of the actors. No scenery was used, but 
costumes, properties, and lighting gave the necessary 
effects ” 

287. “ The most highly developed w'ork of this kind 
done in a Free Church is probably that carried out during 
the last five or six years at the King’s Weigh House Church. 
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There have been pia3'5 for six 3'&ar5 in the chancel of this 
Church, -vithout scenery and, till tbs last one, vithont a 
curtain. Plaj'ers entering bj' aisles, and lights raised and 
lorrered, are used to mark episodes, and to cover changes.” 

2SS. “The first two were spedaiiy for children, ther’ 
consisted of a told storj'. Saint Bride and Ithar, followed bj* 
dnmb show representations of the stories with appropriate 
music. Each, story included a Holy Familv' tableau with 
the adoration of Shepherds and Yk*ise Men. There were 
eight or nine plat'ers in the first, and between twenty and 
thirtj' in tbs second, including a crowd of \*illage people.” 

aSp. “ The third consisted of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and Kings and of various people representing 
Art, hlusic. Labour, etc., with short readings and appro- 
priate music dunng the acdon.” 

290. “The fourth plaj‘ had spealdng parts — all Bible 
words — in three episodes. 

(a) The Annunciation and \lsitation. 

(h) The Kati'.nt%' and the Adoration. 

(c) The Presentation in the Temple. 

Three speaiiers introduced the episodes — Balaam ; Isaiah ; 
Saint John the Beloved Disciple. There was also music — 
classical, church and carols.” 


291. “ Tne fifth plaj* was Si. Francis and the Ct.risiir.as 
Crib. It consisted of readings from the ‘ Life ' hy Thomas 
of Cclano, read bt* a Franciscan Friar, dumb show acting 


and singing, 
through the •; 
and the hlidni 


It included the coming of the mUage people 
woods (up the Church aisles) with candles, 
rht hlass. Ahvat iony players took part." 


203 . “ The sbdh rizy, called A Maz.y.ti oj tie Epiphany 
was written for two ciiief spealdng pans. It consisted of 
four episode? representing the worship of Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, and Wise lien and ending at the stable of Beth- 
I'hem. Foreign rend Classic Clirbtian made was used. 
AViat fifty plrgrcrs took part.” 
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293- An interesting feature of the work done at the 
King’s Weigh House Church is that the plays have been 
presented also at certain Anglican Churches, for example, 
at St. Paul's, Covent Garden ; Christ Church, Westminster ; 
and All Hallows’, East India Dock Road. In each case 
the perfonnance was in the»Church. It is strongly felt by 
those responsible for tlie King’s Weigh House dramatic 
work that the atmosphere of the church building is essential 
to the proper rendering of tire plays. It may be added 
that some of the LiUle Plays of St. Francis have also 
recently been performed in the Church itself. 

294. Work of a liigh mtistic standard has also been 
carried on by a Church at Middlesbrough. The producer 
holds that “ the right treatment for this type of play is 
not at all the realistic but the suggestive, with the simplest 
possible staging and hardly any scenery, but gay and 
beautiful colours in the dresses and good lighting effects. 
It is just here that there is so much to be learnt from 
the modem experiments in stage lighting that have made 
such changes in the theatre in the last few years. Of course 
it is uimecessary to add that music, the best possible, is 
essential in this tj'pe of play.” 

295. The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, also regards 
drama as a part of its normal life and activity, and pro- 
motes it through a group who concern themselves with 
modem plays as well as wth the production of plaj's of 
the type of which an account has been given. It is inter- 
esting to observe that in the production of plays the 
Guildhouse regards it as valuable to secure the assistance 
not only of professional producers but generally of one or 
two professional actors. The pla3's are usually performed 
in the Church. 

296. We received also an account of a society of a 
rather different character connected with a Baptist Church 
in North London, which had for its object the production 
of plan's at Hospitals, Infirmaries and Poor Law Institutions 
and had carried on this benevolent work with much success. 
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297- The evidence which we have quoted shows that 
there is a grov.ing tendency in the Churches to regard the 
drama as an instrument of teaching of great value. On 
various points which arise in the evidence we are indisposed 
to make any comment. We can only repeat our agreement 
with Dr. Boas’ conclusion mentioned in an earlier paragraph 
that if the drama is again to take its full place in English 
life, it must again find allies in the Church and in the 
Schools, such as it was happy in possessing earlier in our 
history. 



X. THE DRAMA IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


Popular Character 

298. Oursun'eyis nearly complete. We have considered 
drama in great towns, in every variety of educational and 
social institution, and fmallj' in connection with the Church. 
We turn now to the small towns and to the counti}'side. 
The notable work of the Arts Lea^e of Service Travelling 
Theatre w’hich has been described in an earlier chapter, has 
been responsible in a considerable measure for much of the 
dramatic activity in the countryside. Tlie new dramatic 
movement is as strong here as in the towns. Perhaps it is 
even stronger. It is of varying types. There are players 
for instance drawn in the main from artists and craftsmen 
settled in the countrj'side, such as tliose of Mr. Rutland 
Boughton at Glastonburj', producing new plays on a high 
artistic level, and akin generally to urban societies such as 
the Unnamed Society, Manchester. 

Glastonbury. 

299 Mr. Rutland Boughton w'as good enough to send us 
his book on the Glastonbury Festival Movement. These 
Festivals of Music and Drama had their origin in two ideas, 
neither of which was completely realised One was that of 
Mr. Reginald Buckley who wished to found a Festival 
Theatre after the plan of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth 
for the performance of musical and dramatic works based 
upon British legend. Mr. Rutland Boughton wished to 
found a colony of artists who preferred a country life and 
felt that the means of livelihood should be gained bj' other 
means than those of art, preferabty by farming. In August 
1913 an experimental performance of The Birth of Aithiir 
was given This was followed bj' The Immortal Hour, 
which, after production by the Festival Players at Glaston- 
bury and elsewhere, was given by the Birmingham Repertor}' 
Theatre and ultimately had a great success in London. The 
War put an end to the hope of raising the money for 
tire theatre, but a small body of players was formed by the 



to\vnspeople ultli whose help Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
a musical Nativity Play were given. 

300. In the autumn of i9i5^SIr. Boughton'set to music 
the old Coventry Nativity Play with the idea of making a 
work that could be performed entirely by the local plaj'ers. 
This play was called Bethlehem and has since won consider- 
able fame. In 1916 Everyman w'as given. Of this 
Mr. Boughton says “ It has seemed right to us to revive it 
several times since in furtherance of our plan to seek the 
v.'ell springs of national art — our folk music, the Early 
English miracle plays, Elizabethan madrigals — because so 
■we re-\ive that savotir of national idiom which has been 
vitiated or lost by foreign influences foisted upon our people 
by those who follow fashion in art as well as in thought and 
clothing. The English tongue m Everyman is so incompara- 
bly beautiful a thing that even when the players have not 
easily understood it they have unconsciously learned how- 
strong pure English ma3^ be — a lesson they could only gain 
in. ssatchss. from Sha-kaspease ■and from nthex dr'asftatiats 
not at all.” 

301. The Sumida River and The Round Table, the 
second of the cycle of Arthurian m^usic-dramas, followed. 
After the 1916 Festival, Mr. Boughton left for roilitaiy 
service. The Plaj-ers continued to produce on their o^wn 
account plaj's bj- Shaw, Yeats, Tagore and others until it 
proved possible to resume the regular work in 1919. During 
the years 1919-25 many further performances were 
given of Everyman, Bethlehem, The Immortal Hour, The 
Birth of Arthur, and The Round Table^ and of new work, 
including ilr. Boughton's Alkestis, The Queen of Coinvsall, 
and the Franciscan plays of ilr. La^wrence Housman -who 
had joined the Players. Betv.'een 1914 and X925 the Players 
have given 388 stage performances in addition to concerts 
and lectures. These include a number of performances in 
London and in many towns and in the West of England. 
Nearly 700 performances have been given bj^^ other com- 
panies of plays which were first performed at Glastonbury. 



302. The Gljistonburj’ Players are fortunate in that many 
of their productions are given under the personal direction 
of the dramatist or composer. Great art demands unity of 
conception, hut in the special circumstances of the dramatic 
art this unity can only be achieved on those rare occasions 
when author and producer are one. 

303. There are other ventures which have some kinship 
with the Festival Pla3'ers, such as that of Miss Buckton 
also at Glastonbury’, and of Mr. Napier Jliles at Shirehampton, 
Mention must also be made of ilr. John Masefield’s Hill 
Play'ers whose object is the production of masterpieces of 
tlie poetical drama The Players are men and women of the 
district with occasional friends from elsewhere. Mr. Masefield 
has built a small theatre for their use. The Cotswold Players 
were founded in 19x2 by Constance Smedley and Maxwell 
Armfield, then living at Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire. 
This society produced several of Miss Smedley’s plays, most 
of which had local connection, John Drinkwatcr’s Coplieiua, 
and others, chiefly poetical drama. 

The Hardy Players. 

304. In seeking the well springs of national art and 
attempting to revive a national idiom, which has been 
overlaid by foreign influences, Mr. Boughton has given us 
his cycles of Arthurian Legend in a new form of music-drama. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has given us a play based on a legend 
of the distant past m The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of 
Cormoall. But his genius has created for us also in his 
novels a wonderful picture of the life of Wessex during a 
period wthin living memorj' when no trace of foreign 
influence disturbed local customs or local speech. Some of 
these novels have been dramatised bjf i\Ir. Hardy himself, 
Mr. A. H. Evans and Mr. T. H. Tillej^, and have been 
presented by the Hardy Players. These Plaj'ers were 
drawn from the Dramatic Section of tlie Dorchester 
Debating Societ}', which originally^ performed short plays 
and Shakespeare Comedies. In 1908 the first Hardj^ Play 
was given, and was succeeded in the next six years by The 
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Trumpet Major, Far from the Madding Crowd, The MeUsiock 
Quire (taken from Under the Greenwood Tree), The Three 
Wayfarers, The Distracted Preacher and The Woodlanders. 
In 1916 Wessex Scenes from The Dynasts were presented, 
and in the years succeeding the War The Return of the 
Native, A Desperate Remedy, The Famous Tragedy of the 
Queen of Cornwall, and Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 

305. We have receiv»ed an interesting account of the 
Players drav.n up, after consultation with J-Ir. Thomas 
Hardy, by an independent critic, 'Ir. Frederick E. Hansford, 
v/ho has seen much of their work. This account brings out 
manj- points which give the Hardy Players an almost unique 
position among dramatic societies. 

306. “ The Plaj'ers,” he writes, “ are bent on faithfully 
representing vrhat is usually described as the ‘ atmosphere ’ 
of the Wessex novels. All that the works of Mr. Hardy owe 
to the ancient dialect, customs, and folklore, the quaint 
rustic vdt and wisdom, the home-crafts and field-crafts — 
is dear, too, to the hearts of the Hardy Players. Not only 
are these things dear to the impersonators, but they are 
able to present them upon the stage by the instinct of 
relationship. For they are local men and women who, 
pursuing their daily rounds amid Dorset dialect and scenerj’, 
have been long familiarised with the speech, the dwellings, 
and the habits of the characters portrayed in the novels.” 

307. “ The Players occupy videly-varjing wall:s of life, 
the one criterion in the selection beingthe ability to personate 
the characters thet’ are to present. Educationally, this 
point is of great interest as shov.ing that innate histrionic 
power is to be found among all classes, and often v.-hcrc 
least it is to be expected." 

30S. '' By endeavouring to represent the old-world life 
of Wc'Ssexthe plat'crs arc undoubtedly performing a valuable 
literary and Instorical ’vork. liy the close study of the 
Wesse-x novels with their wealth of char3cte-ri=ation and 
social mann'rs the Plat’crs not onlj- heh) to preserve a rich 
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and philologically interesting dialect that may, under 
modem conditions of life, all too quickl}' disappear, but to 
awaken in their audiences an interest in local histor}’ and 
literature, and encourage the study of wliat \Yilliam Barnes, 
the Dorchester poet, so admirably termed “ Speechcraft,” 
There can be few neighbourhoods so unfortunate as to possess 
no links with history and literature, and what the Dorchester 
Dramatic Society has done can be accomplished in some 
measure in other districts ” 

3og. " It IS interesting to record that the Hardy Plays 
have been produced not only m Dorchester and London, but 
in some cases on the ver)' ground where the action of the 
dramatised story occurs. To give but two examples — in 
igi6 scenes from The Dynasts were presented at Wejunouth, 
the very toivn (Budmouth of the novels) where much of the 
incident of the selected scenes took place In 1911 The 
Distracted, Preacher was also produced there, the imaginarj' 
scenes of which are laid in the villages not far distant. Nor 
have open-air settings been disregarded, for beautiful old- 
world backgroimds have been utilised such as the historic 
manor-house of Bingham’s Melcombe. the old castle grounds 
of Sturmmster Newton, and a comely greensward at Ceme 
Abbas A link between past and present formed a pleasing 
feature of the performance of The Mcllstock Quire in igrS, 
when the present members of the " Mellstock ” (Stinsford) 
choir were inidted in a body to witness the doings of their 
early- Victorian predecessors.” 

310. “ The Players enjoy the inestimable advantage of 
the presence of Mr. Hardy himself at Dorchester, whose 
advice and ever-keen interest in their productions have 
very largely contributed to tlie success of their efforts. 
Mr. Hardy’s very practical interest is the more valued in 
that the Players have to create their ovvn standards of 
performance. In the production of, say, Shakespeare or 
Sheridan plaj^s an amateur cast can at least have the advan- 
tage of witnessing the acting of some professional companies 
that may chance to perform tliem. The Hardy Players 
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have fevr, if any, predecessois \vhoni they can emulate. That 
the master who created the characters should personally 
criticise their impersonations is therefore a subject of justifi- 
able pride and deepest gratitude in the hearts of the Pla3'eiS." 

311. There are other societies which, thou^ they 
have not the good fortune of the Hard}' Players in having 
for their co'onselloT one of the greatest Kving -^vriters, have 
made an attempt to recreate interest in the old life of the 
country-side, and to keep alive local dialect and customs. 
The Grasmere Players have a histor}' of thirty two years. 
They were founded in 1893 by Hiss Fletcher who -rvrote 
the earliest plays. In 1904 she left Grasmere for some 
years and llis. Rawnsle}' has written the plat-s ever since. 
All the plays are spoken entirely in dialect, many of the 
phrases, rhiunes and sa3'ing5 being communicated b}' the 
'tillage people. In all of them an attempt is made to repre- 
sent scenes of evert'day Vi'estmorland •village life. The 
P]a3'eT5 are drawn entirel}' from the worlmig people of the 
village, and vai}' in age from small children to men and 
women over seventy. The costumes and properties come 
from \’illage homes. I.frs. Rawnsle}' tells us that acting 
has alwat's been popular in the countr3'side. " There is 
a record of pla3's acted at the end of the seventeenth 
centuT}' ‘on a scaSold’ in the neighbcraring -village of 
Troutbeck, written irv the uncle of Hogarth the painter- 
The children of Grasmere stOl act fragments of the old 
Mnmming pla}* at Easter.” 


Welsh Drama and ike Porimadoc Players. 

312. In "Wales also similar efiorts have been made to 
revi've interest in history and language through the drama. 
We are indebted to 3Ir. R. G. Berry of CardiS for an account 
of the movement which we reproduce ; — 

313. '* The modem revival of Welsh drama should be 
more full}- regarded as its "birth, for the drama in Wales in 
its present form began in the last decade of the previous 
century and credit is due to "ilr. Beiiah Evans as the pioneer 



of the movement in its infancy. In the ’nineties two 
Welsh amateur companies made a short tour udth a play 
■written by Jlr. Evans and a dramatised version of the 
novel Rhys Lewis. They met \vith strong disapproval 
from influential religious quarters This opposition is 
intelligible when we remember a whole century' of religious 
culture impressed upon the Welsh people through the agcnc}’ 
of Sunday School work and its literature.” 

314. " The drama movement was aided by that other 
national institution, the Eisteddfod, where prizes were 
given for the best witten plays. Opposition has gradually 
died away and to-day Welsh drama is plaj^ed, not in any 
National theatre, but in distant towns and villages, in halls 
or vestries connected with the churches. There is no 
Welsh theatre like the Abbey Theatre of the Irish drama : 
the nearest approach to this is the successful experiment 
made by the Swansea Cymmrodorion dunng the last three 
years to give a week's performance of new Welsh plays. 
The drama movement like the Eisteddfod is in touch with 
church life, and this accounts for the censorship more or 
less consciously e.xercised by the community over plays 
and Eisteddfod compositions A certain type of plaj' and 
of novel popular elsewhere would be impossible in Welsh- 
speaking Wales where the majoriW are attached directly 
or indirectly to some religious body. Books are bought 
and read, and plays performed within this particular circle.” 

315. " We are often reminded that Wales has not yet 
produced any play comparable to the works of the Irish 
playwright, J. M Synge ; neither has the Enghsh Theatre 
of modem times. It was this writer of rare genius that 
gave the Irish drama its great vogue. During the last 
decade the Welsh University has been making itself felt 
and there is an improvement in the literary quality of plays 
If the barren criticism that is always suggesting the inferiority 
of Welsh authorship ceases, better work will be forthcoming, 
■with the result that a new lease of life will be extended to 
the language. In the recent inquiry of the departmental 
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committee on the Welsh language a memorandum pre 
pared by the National Union of Teachers, deploring the 
lost supremacy of the vernacular, advocates among other 
measures the popularising of the Welsh drama in schools 
as a means of arresting the decline of the mother tongue." 

316. " It must be admitted that good Welsh plays are 
few in number and translations from other sources, however 
good they may be as dramatic models, are not likely to help 
the Welsh drama movement. Mr. D. T. Davies occupies 
a foremost place in the history of recent Welsh drama.” 

317 " At the last Celtic Congress in Dublin one speaker 
suggested that all Welshmen writing in English should be 
regarded as English Writers. If this rule were enforced in 
Ireland, there would be no Irish drama, for all the play- 
wrights of the Abbejf Tlieatrc have written in English — 
Sj’ngc, Yeats, Lady Gregory and others. This stricture 
would anglicize the foremost Welsh Grammarian and our 
greatest Welsh Historian and one or two Welsh literary 
critics would cease to be Welsh. Welsh drama is deeply 
indebted to J O Francis who writes in English. Neither 
can we forget that our National movement is being assisted 
by the Portmadoc Players who are so successful in the 
production of the English type of play popularized by the 
Little Theatre, London.” 

318. We have received from another source an accountof 
the Portmadoc Players. Tlicir aims, we are informed, are : — 
" (i) To bring together tho.=e men and women in Portmadoc 
and the surrounding districts who are interested in the art 
of the theatre, and to achieve a clo=c and useful co-operation 
Ix’tv.ccn the vanous existing dramatic societies by inviting 
thrm t^ join our society and thus form one central and 
comprclunsive dramatic club to include all the histrionic 
talent of the neighbourliocd. (ii) To read, and produce as 
artisticallj' as we can, plays Viy the best authors cspcdally 
those of young Welriimen, wliether vriting in English or in 
WeI.rii (ill) To encourage the serious study of the tech- 
nique of pla^-writing. acting and play-producing and of all 
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those crafts which liclp towards artistic stage representation 
(iv) To support entliiisiastically all those who are striving 
towards the aimmon ideal of a Welsh National Theatre that 
shall be wortliy of the race and country we belong to." 

319. The Players gave their first public performance at 
the Town Hall, Portniadoc, in April 1923. The programme 
consisted of three one-act plays — The Poacher bj' J. 0 . 
Francis, The Matt Born to be Hanged by Richard Hughes, 
and Cloudbreak by A. 0 Roberts. The last two plays had 
not been performed on any stage. The plays attracted so 
much attention that the Players were invited to give a 
series of performances in London. The ordinarj' occupation 
of the Players made it impossible for more than one per- 
formance to be given. This took place in February 1924 
and attracted considerable attention. 

320. Many of our witnesses attached very great impor- 
tance to the presentation of plays designed to re\dve interest 
in local tradition, and in particular dialect plays, and we 
concur in their view. One of the principal activities of 
the Village Drama Societ}' is the encouragement of plays 
dealing with local history, and in local dialect, and the 
Society provides materials for this purpose to local play- 
wrights One memorandum which we received makes the 
point that country people have a natural pleasure in 
language which town people have lost. 

The Sioneland Players. 

321. Vdnle we consider dialect pla3's of such importance, 
we are able to adduce much exndence as to the success of 
other tj^es of play in the countryside. We turn now from 
recording the work of societies presenting drama based on 
native idiom, and concerned with customs and places 
familiar to plaj'ers and audience, to a remarkable experi- 
ment of another character. For manj^ j'ears Mrs. Godwin 
King and the Stoneland Plajnrs have presented Greek 
plaj’s in the Village of West Hoathly, Sussex. The success 
of these plays is due no doubt in a very large measure to 
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tbe enth'jsiasni oi Ife. Godwin. King. But this success 
ccrcid not havg been achieved through so long a period 
hr the enthnsiasm oi iirs. King alone. The record which 
■re now gi-ce pro'ddes conrindng testrmony o£ the power 
of great art, as represented m the Greek plat's, to appeal, 
EOT to a select few cniy, bnt to all. 

322. In giring evidence iKfore ns Mrs. Godwin King 
said that “the performances oi The Stoneland Plat'ers 
were the ontccme oi a cc-nise of Urdrersitj* Extension 
Lectnres on The Inspiration oi Greece, in rpio, and Greek 
plays in Professor Gilta^rt Idurrat's translations had teen 
gis'en each snmmer ever since, except during- the War. 
The idea realir- came from her mother. She was blind 
bat, in spite o: her blindness, took a vert* great interest in 
the prodnction, attended all rehearsals, helped to teach, 
people how to spealp and gave nsefnl advice as regards 
the dresses. A few data before the play was ready for 
prod'crdon her mother died. The first Krformance was 
regarded by the Pla^.-ers almost as a memorial service, and 
one old man asked i: he mi^t stand in the crowd in order 
to show ids respect- She thor^t that the drcn.'nstar.ms 
tender which the first prc'inrtton was .given had had a 
verv- great erect on the spirit in which the phesx had been 
given ever since- A comparison had been drawn with the 
Passion Plavn at Ohor Amm-ergan. She thongnt that the 
comparietn was a fair one. The plat's were treated as a 
serions matter ; G':em was no jol-d.ng cr trifim.g at Gee 
p-ertcmtanc'.s -and no "-alonsy, b-nt rather a spirit of lot'aitv' 
to the- communitt'. Srie thenght that a tradinon had now 
b:-.r. h-rilt -rp.“ 




he had th-e idea of limiting the perfor- 
attending Gne U.niv,imity Extension 
d net nrovo'd nrarticable. so she as Ited 
orietv to co-or>"rate hv ci^anting Gmek 
' - vl'is ^'crv sxir.p.'i: sn'X ■v.'ss ^j^ntterx d'-* 
sang in tmis-rn, •cnacoj-mpanied. The 
;y was cctnpoced cf ■wemen, and they 
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asked if their husbands could come. She supposed that 
the proportion of railagers and people from outside taking 
part was now about equal. Tire rdllage pro\dded the 
crowd, some of the chorus, and some of the important 
speaking parts. Every year more of the principal parts 
were taken by villagers. Very little was cut in the plays, 
and tliej'^ were given again and again. The Hippolyim had 
been given in five or six seasons, the Ipliigcnia iii Tmtris in 
four seasons, and the Trojan Women and Oedtpus Rex tudee 
each. Over forty performances had been given in all. 
People did not always take tlie same parts when the same 
plays were given again. Tire costumes were ver}' simple. 
Everjf year a few were added, so that they had now a large 
collection." 

324. “ Anyone who unshed could 3oin the Players, and 
their ages varied from 74 to 3. She did not attempt to 
dictate everj' gesture or intonation, but she trained them to 
speak and to act intelligently A great many people were 
most unudlling to have a speaking part, but were very glad 
to stand in the crowd. There was no difficulty in getting 
people to take part. She had alwa3's been able to get as 
manj' as she needed without anj' trouble. Even though in 
the summer the boys and men rvere usuallj' occupied m 
playing cricket and gardening in the evenings, yet all whom 
she imdted came to rehearsals. The Greek plays were 
usuallj' given towards the end of the school term and just 
before the han^cst. Shakespeare and modem plaj's were 
given during the winter in a small bam made into a theatre 
in the \iliage." 

325. " About 70 people took part in the Greek plays 
and about 300 came to each of the performances. 'Hierc 
were four or five performances overj' j^ear, Thej' were 
held in the evening or on Saturday or earty closing da\'. 
This year two plan’s were being given. At first the pla\'s 
had been given out of doors, but now they were given in 
a covered rnrd, used for cattle in the winter and cleared 
for the perfomiances of the plaj’s in the summer. At the 
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back of the yard there was a bam or threshing floor, which 
served for a temple or an inner sanctuar}-. No charge was 
made for admission but a collection was taken. She 
thought that the atmosphere was rather different if there 
was no charge for seats. Moreover no names were printed 
on the programmes, and the Press was asked to respect 
their desire to remain anonj-mous. She feels this to be 
an important matter, as it contributed to the entire absence 
of jealonsv' and hurt feelings, and the very’ abundant 
cornradeship and good feeling which characterised the 
Players.” 

326, “ Wnen they first began, visits were paid to the 
British iluseum to enable the Players to study Greek 
statues and vases, to see how sandals should be made, 
v,-hat sort of spears and shields should be used, how to 
put on their clothes and how to do their hair. This had 
proved of great interest.” 

327. " She did not rvish to suggest that the villagers 
preferred Greek tragedy to modem comedy. They liked 
any good play if it v,-as well acted, and they' greatly enjoyed 
Mttch Ado about Nothing and As You Like If. But the 
actors got far less tired of frequent rehearsals of a Greek 
play, than of a modem one. And many of them could not 
take part in any' other sort of play, as they' had no desire 
to have a speaking part. She thought that the tragedy' 
of the play's had a great appeal. The Gilbert Murray 
translations were very' rhythmic and the sound carried 
people away . She thought that the village found the plays 
easier to understand than Shake3p>eare play's. Taking part 
in the crowd of a play, rvitho'at the responsibility' of a 
speaking jnrt, was 'very' attractive to the \Tllage. She 
found it difficult to understand how people were willing 
to undergo the physical fatigue of standing in the crowd 
for hours after their day'’s work. People who had done 
other plays were glad to take part again in the Greek 
plays. She had in mind a boy' who had played Dogberry 
and was very glad to be a herdsman in the I-phiger.ia in 
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Taurh ; also a woman who belonged to the local Women’s 
Institute, and preferred to take part in the Greek play 
rather than in the modern plays which were given by the 
Institute. She nnshed that better modern plays for villages 
could be found. The mistress-and'sen'ant play did not 
appeal. She thought that people liked to dress up. In 
order to succeed in a village, a play must be simple in 
appeal and deal rvith great fundamental emotions. The 
characters also must be simple, but not silly. She thought 
that other types of play were of little value to the village 
player and were possibty deleterious. There was plenty 
of live s\ufi in the village waiting to be dramatised Nearly 
every railage had some historical incident of note. Perhaps 
the secret of the success of Greek plays was their strong, 
direct emotional quality, which rvas to some extent akin 
to a religious appeal. In the days when drama rms 
universal in EngUsh railages, it dealt rvith religious con- 
ceptions This rvas true of Greek tragedy.” 

328, Miss Wastell, the postmistress of West Hoathly, 
who has taken part in the plays since their inception in 
1910, and has never missed a rehearsal, also gave eradence 
before us She said that ” she did not think that the 
railage rvould ever lose interest in the plays She thought 
that tire beauty and sadness of the plays made a particular 
appeal. There was as much tragedy as comedj^ in village 
life, and people sarv in the plays ideas which they had 
felt but had never been able to express. She thought that 
even more than the beauty of ideas they were attracted 
by the beauty of the language and the sense of rhythm. 
The blacksmith's wife always came in her bath-chair and 
had never yet missed a performance, although she was 
delicate. She remembered that an old man taking part 
had sobbed during the final scene of the Oedipus although 
he had been to every' rehearsal." 

329. The play's presented by' the Stoneland Play'ers in 
July 1923 were Iphigenia in Tauris and Oedipus Rex. 
The Players have paid risits to London and elsewhere to 
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give performances, and to see a Greek play done by a 
professional company. Mrs. God’.vin King vras inclined to 
deprecate these \-isits, as she found that they were apt 
to destroy the simplidtj’^ which characterised their per- 
formances in Sussex. The same \nev.' was put before us 
by Mr, Geoftrej' MTudvorth, “ \^Tien \'illage performance 
are brought to town the result is sometimes disappointing, 
and I believe it to be true that the best village drama 
depends as much for its perfection on the ' \illage atmos- 
phere ’ as a first class London production depends on the 
atmosphere of a Metropolitan Playhouse. This is as it 
should be, and the limitations of a village performance 
should never be regarded as a drav.-back but rather as a 
condition from which a peculiar and individual beauty may 
be obtained — a beauty not obtainable in any other sur- 
roundings.” In this tiew we concur. 

Shoreham Village Players. 

330. We have so far described individual societies tvhich 
have won considerable distinction in the presentation of an 
ambitious type of play. The work of these societies is of 
great interest in that it demonstrates how high a standard 
can be reached, but it is of course not tj^pical of the hundreds 
of village societies which are to be found in the countiyside. 
These societies vary in type. Some have attempted 
Shakespeare. We receu'ed a very favourable account of a 
pirfonnance of The Taming of the Shreu: in a Cambridgeshire 
village. Another interesting example of a rillage sodety 
is the Slioreham Village Players, founded in 1924 by 
ilr. Harold Co^^ing and Mr. H. R. Barbor, who has been 
so good as to give us an interesting accoimt of their work. 
After the building of a public hall in the village a few of 
the residents associated themselves in a small provisional 
committee vdth a view to forming a village drama sodety, 
A meeting was held, and VTas addressed by Lord Dunsany 
who consented to become President. Some eighty residents 
Oi the parish were enrolled and Jlr, Barbor was invited to 
produce A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Volunteers ■were 
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enrolled for acting, the designing and making of costumes, 
scenery and properties, and business management. Serious 
work began in the autumn of 1924. It was at one time 
considered that a single performance would suffice, but 
later, in order to provide effective understudying, it was 
decided to hold two performances and to give an oppor- 
timity to all who rehearsed to appear m one or otlier of 
the casts. The demand for seats was, however, such that 
it became necessary'- to give six performances during the 
uinter and two in the summer, of which one was an open- 
air performance in the grounds of Dunstall Priory. Requests 
for performances were made by neighbouring to-^vns and 
villages. Owing to technical difficulties these could not be 
met, but it is hoped that tiiese difficulties may be overcome 
in future productions. 

331. The Players are organised on a democratic basis, 
the great majority being local tradesmen and agricultural 
and other workers. The part of Quince was, for instance, 
played alternately by a local haulage contractor and one 
of tlie village grocers, Lysander and Demetrius by a civil 
engineer, an innkeeper and a carpenter, and Duke Tlieseus 
bj- Jlr. Gccring, the proprietor of a three hundred year old 
butcher’s shop. Oberon fell to the son of a local innkeeper 
and the parts of Egeus and Titania to Jlr. Draffin, a tailor, 
and his daughter. 

332. Tlie village school took part in the production, 
the boj's building a fine apron stage to enable the small 
and inadequate platform to be used in the manner of the 
Elizabethan theatre, while a clioms of singers was drawn 
from the school, and a number of small children were cast 
for the singing and dancing fairies. The village School- 
master was musical director and played Mendelssohn’s 
Incidental Music on the piano, being assisted by instru- 
mentalists from the wllage band. 

Mr. Barbor informs us that " the dramatic move::, 

s indeed, oven in this short time, bccomft 
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integral part of the life of the hamlet. Elizabethan English 
and Shahespsarean imprecations have become current 
parlance in the district. So great is the enthusiasm that 
often, where tivo or three are gathered together in the local 
inns or club, a spontaneous rehearsal legins.” 

334. Xo sooner was .4 Midsumir.er Xight’s Dream 
produced than arrangements were made for the presenta- 
tion of that hue comedt- of Elizabethan England, The 
Skoejr.aher's Holiday bv Thomas Dekker, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, and the plat*, which has not been seen 
on the London 'stage since the Seventeenth century, is at 
the moment of writing in active rehearsal. It is found 
diScuIt to get together a complete company for rehearsal 
during the summer months owing to the agricultural 
pursuits of mant’ of the parridpants, but by dividing the 
play into sections it has been found pc^Ible to carrv on 
during the fruit-picking, hardest and holiday seasons. 

333. YtTiile in its earlj- stages the sodety has been 
primaiflt' concerned with these two Elizabethan pro- 
ducrions, it is not proposed to limit the activities to worls 
of this kind, bnt it is hoped also, as funds and meml^Tship 
t«rmit, to develop lectures, debates, play-readings, a 
theatrical librart', and similar contingent activities in 
connection with the Snorebam Milage Players. Folk- 
music and folk-darrce are also receiving the attention of 
the membership, and snggestions have been made for a 
future production embiaring, beside one-act plays, revivals 
of local folk-arr, the old festivitres of hop-picking and 
Harvest-Home collected Eom the memory and records of 
the village, in short, to develop an entirely new type of 
rustic revue. It is also felt advisable to endeavour to 
extend the open-air work of the socie^ during the forth- 
coming season, and the possibilitj- of producing As Ycei 
Like It has been mooted. Future plans will depend 
however very largely on tbs success of the play now in 
preparation. For the purpoK of The SkoeiKaker's Holiday 
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a variant of the triple stage convention of the Elizabethan 
Theatre has been designed by the producer, Mr. Barbor, 
and costumes adapted and brought into line nith the needs 
of the Dekker drama from the paintings and draudngs of 
Albrecht Diirer are being carried out b}^ Jlr. Copping, 


Other Village Societies. 

336. Wereceived also an account of aremarkable venture 
in a ver}! remote parish in the north of England where the 
local Players have presented Shakespeare, Sjmge, Arnold 
Bennett, Galsworthy and Shaw. IMany difficulties had to 
be surmounted before You Never can Tell could be given. 
We read that on one occasion “eight to ten inches of 
a snow had an unfavourable effect on the rehearsal ” and on 
another " Finch McComas three quarters of an hour late, 
because a cow was down with milk fever." The play 
performed in 1925 was Candida. Dramatic appreciation 
in this neighbourhood seems to have reached a high level. 
We read also “ Into this railage recently strayed a luckless 
touring company plajing East Lynne. The railage turned 
up en masse but disconcerted the players b)' rocking rrith 
laughter all the rvay through the play.” 

337. We have described at some length instances of the 
production of e.xcellent plaj-s in railages, because of the 
extraordinarj' delusion rvhich appears to be prevalent as 
to the intelligence of the countrjanan. Tliis has led to 
the publication of a series of feeble little farces rvhich are 
supposed to be specially adapted for railage production, 
and it is a matter for regret that these farces are occasionalU' 
imposed on railages by people suffering from this delusion. 
We are convinced from a mass of cridcncc that capacity 
for appreciation of the best in drama is as high in the 
countrj'side as in torrms and probably higher, and -that the 
vogue of these trirnal farces is due solely to the fact that 
the railage has never been given the opportunity of produdng 
anything better. 
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33^' This point -was made veij’adjnirably^ in a memoran- 
dum v.'hich came into oar hands hearing on its co-rer a 
passage from Si. Joan. 

“ Ladvenu. My Lord : vrhat she says is, God Imovrs, 
very vrrong and shocking ; Irat there is a grain of vrorldiy 
sense in it such as might impose on a simple village mmden. 

Joan. If vre vrere as simple in the villags as you are 
in 3'our courts and palaces, there vrould soon he no rvheat 
to make bread for you." 

The Village Dratna Society. 

330. We are glad therefore to be able to record that, in 
addition to the British Drama League, there are tvrosocietiss 
of great influence in the countrrads vrhich endeavour to 
elinunate the feeble little farce and to set a hi^ standard 
in the choice of play. The TTilage Drama Society has 130 
branches and is in touch vritb more than 2,000 villages. 

340. The v/ork o£ the Sodetv was carried on for some 
yezrs by hliss M. E. KeUy and Miss D. KeUy in North 
Devoasfce, but recentlt* the headquarters of the Sodety 
has been moved to 15 Peckham Road, CambervreH, London, 
S.E.5. 'liss M. Z. Kelly v,-as good enough to ^’e us an 
account of the Society's many actiri ties, vrhich vre reproduce. 

341. "Vi'e are a sodety that -vrorls for the country 
entirely* ; tve make a constant study of the povrers of the 
countiq- actors, and of the understanding and appredatiim 
of countr}' audiences, and experiment in many diSerent 
forms of drama. We find the greatest enthusiasm for the 
drama prevailing in all parts of the country, and in evert' 
type of village, and vre axe anxious to lead tMs nevr art of 
the country into a direction in vrhich it can really grovr 
and flourish, becoming a genmne and sincere expression of 
the artistic t'eeling of the ccrmtry. This task is an extremely 
dimctElt and responsTole cue, but, to those vrho knovr and 
love the coimtxy' people, ft is one that is inte-oselyinteresting 

- inspiring. 'vVe do not wish to make the vilfages imitate 
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a more sophisticated form of drama than they can really 
understand, and we do not \vish to force them to revive 
any form of art that is naturally dead ; rve uish to take 
them where they stand at the present moment, and to give 
this art room to grow. It is impossible to generalise on the 
subject of villages, since in various parts, and with various 
occupations, the people vary enormously in outlook, yet, 
for the most part, the villages are at a transition stage, 
half awake to the outer life of the world, and still deeply 
imbued at heart rvith the tremendous force of tradition ; 
the elementary education has robbed them of much of the 
old natural wisdom of the country folk, and has caused 
them to despise old customs and traditions, so that there 
is a great gulf between the old people in the country and the 
younger generation. A further education should develop 
the powers of appreciation in the young, and help to bridge 
the gulf, and already the dramatic societies have helped 
considerably to do this in many villages. We alwa3is 
recommend that these dramatic clubs should include men 
and women of all ages, and since in any artistic occupation 
talent alone gives place, these clubs lead to a greater 
friendship and respect for each other’s powers than has 
been known before, and they bring the people of a village 
together in an artistic and intellectual occupation in a 
manner that is almost entirely new. We always urge 
co-operation in every detail of production, in order that 
every sort of talent may be used as far as possible, but 
implicit obedience to the producer.” 

342. " We suggest that our branches should take their 
plays to other villages, and do all that they can to help 
other villages to start clubs for themselves ; and the villages 
of to-day are not quite so self-contained or narrowly 
patriotic as they have been in the past, so that many are 
beginning to do this ; and by joining them where we can, 
into one big Society, we also help to break down that old 
barrier between one village and another, and give all some 
standard to work for. We do not interfere with the branches, 
and make no rules for them ; they are entirely self-governing. 



and thsy help us by every experiment that they ma!-:e ; 
we zs:< onlj' that they shall alwat's do the best play possible 
to their present development, and that they shall send us 
a report each year.” 

343- " We stand in the background to help them as far 
^ possible in every dimculty. The Lending Library is 
intended first for the help of village producers and local 
playwrights, and the boolrs are collected mainly for those 
purposes. The OKtume Cupboard pro tides them at an 
extremely lorr rate uith correct and good costumes, in 
beautiful colours, and in materials that hang in good folds ; 
the dresses are not ornate, and do not depend for their 
enect on rich materials or tinsel. We have a special sj'stem 
for helping the tillages to study costume for themselves 
if thej' rvish to do so. We have a Reading Committee that 
criticising plat’s for amateur playv-nights, 
■which it does at present free ; on their recommendation 
we publish plays from time to tirae, and have now bronght 
out eight plays of dinerent types. We send speakers to 
the villages to give addresses on the drama, or to hdp 
them to form dramatic socieries for themselves.” 

regards the plat 3 that we accept for recom- 
mendation to the ■villages, we are trying to collect drama 
tha,. can really be appreciated and understood in the 
•■hlages, and our branches keep us constantiv in touch 
with possibilities in the various types of village ; generaHv 
speakmg we find that the following tyiies of drama make 
most appeal : — 

Short comedies, preferably of village life, for few 
characters. 

Relfgiom drama, the first step toweirds serious drama 
o. any scrrt, especially the IJsativity plays, vriiich are acted 
all over the countrv, 

Lcmg stoi5'-pIa3», that are m demand parricnlarlj* in 
the_ villages o: -the north. These plaj-s should be full of 
action, the cnaxactensation should be dearly drawn, but 
should no., te too complex ; and costume plavs are pre- 
zhove ztav otheTs. 
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Symbolic outdoor plays. Such subjects as Harv'est, 
the Earth, the Seasons, etc., are very much appreciated by 
an audience whose livelihood depends on them. 

Operettas in the musical parts of the country 

As a rule the village prefers to get out of its o\vn 
life, and to use it onlj? in comedy ; rural tragedies are not 
in demand at all.” 

345. In giving oral evidence before us Miss Kelly 
qualified the last statement by saying that the villages 
much disliked tragedies except in Wales, and expressed 
the opinion that the general aptitude for the drama was 
greater in Wales than in England The Society has a 
Welsh Reading Committee, and in their list of recommended 
plays are 52 examples of Welsh drama, the great majority 
being -written in the Welsh language. She also mentioned 
the great popularity of the plays specially published by the 
Society which deal wth incidents in the Old Testament 
and the Pilgrim's Progress and are written in the language 
of the Bible. 

346. In the List of Plays ]ust mentioned there are 
di-visions “ For advanced players,” “ For players of some 
experience ” and “ For beginners.” We are inclined to 
think that some of the plays in the last category are not 
worth the attention of village players We are bound to 
mention also that other evidence which we received did 
not altogether confirm Miss Kelly’s views as to the tjqie of 
plajf most popular in the countr}'side. As regards the 
popularity of tragedies for instance her e-vidence is in 
direct conflict with that of the Arts League of Service, 
which has great experience in all parts of England. At 
the same time we regard the record of the Village Drama 
Society, which is due in such large measure to the devoted 
work of Miss Kelly, as worthy of high praise. 

The National Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

347. Miss Kelly mentioned in her e-vidence that general^ 
when an application came from a village for assistance it 
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was in connection with the local Women's Institute. The 
National Federation has recently appointed a special 
Drama Sub-Committee to further the drama in Women's 
Institutes. Already manj- of the Institutes have given 
plaj's and some of the Count)' Federations have held 
Dramatic Festivals and Competitions, Tlie East Sussex 
Federation for instance recently held a Drama Competition. 
There were three classes (i) Selected scenes from Shake- 
speare : (ii) The Panic (scene from Cranford) and a scene 
from She Stoops to Conquer ; (iii) Original Play.s Seven 
Institutes entered for the first and eleven for the second 
class. There were five original plays, each uiitten and 
produced by Institute members. We are informed that 
the winning play showed great feeling for local colour and 
a real touch of tragedy. The Wiltshire and West Kent 
Federations have produced Pageants of Local Histoiy, 
and similar Pageants on a smaller scale have been attempted 
by indir'idual Institutes. The O.vfordshire Federation 
has held two successful Shakespeare competitions. Me arc 
informed that some of the Institutes found great difficulty 
in^ giving parts to all who wished to act. One Institute 
with fort)' would-be actors could find no scone in Shake- 
speare into which they could all be fitted. In general the 
evidence of the Federation confirm a previous conclusion 
reached by us as to the great value of Dramatic Competitions 
and Festivals. 

348. e are glad to hear that many village institutes 
are now designed in such a way as to make possible the 
presentation of plays under satisfactory conditions. 
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C.— CRITICISM. 

XL— DRAMA AS AX INSTRUMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Wide appeal. 

349. The situation existing to-day has been set out. and 
the views of our witnesses have been brought together. Our 
next step, as indicated in an earlier paragraph, will be an 
attempt to bring together tlie vanous issues raised by our 
witnesses rvith a \iew' to ascertaining wiiat are tlie elements 
in the situation, wiiicli all persons interested in Education 
must desire to encourage and support. 

350. The first conclusion suggested b}^ the evidence is 
that there is no section of the community to which the 
drama has not an immediate and compelling appeal. 

351. Mlien this element of attraction is considered in 
connection with an earlier conclusion reached by us, in 
considering the drama as a form of art, that it is at once a 
most vivid and most subtle artistic medium, and there- 
fore a powerful instrument for the conveyance of ideas, it 
becomes apparent that the conditions imder which drama 
is presented are a matter of the greatest importance to all 
who are mterested in Education. In drama we lind an 
instrument wliich can be directed to the highest ends, and 
to the low'est. 

352 It is therefore very satisfactor}' to note that 
associations such as the British Drama League, the Arts 
League of Service and the Village Drama Society are 
engaged in encouraging a liigh standard in tlie choice of 
plaj’s, and m other elements of play production, and that 
associations, whose primarj’^ aims are social and educational, 
have recognised in the 'drama an instrument of Education, 
and are active in promoting the same high standard in their 
local branches. It is clear also that in many societies of 
which we have given an account the conditions are such 
that the drama is pro\dng of the highest educational value. 
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Choice of plays. 

353- wll endeavour to set out the considerations 
v.'hich appear to us to make the work of the societies in 
question so valuable. The first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, lies in the choice of play. We think that the evidence 
quoted demonstrates that the character of plaj* produced 
by the better tyf>e of dramatic society is verj' high, much 
higher in fact than that prevailing in the commercial 
theatre either in London or in the province. 

354- One remarkable feature is the popularit}' of the 
Greek play. Manj' schools in which Greek forms part of the 
curriculum have presented Greek plays for many 3'ears. 
But we have found that the Greek play has a much wider 
appeal. Miss Sybil Thorndike has presented these plays 
in the West End of London, and Miss Lilian Bajdis at 
“ The Old Vic.” A Greek Pla}’ Society has recently been 
formed in London ’ivith a view to presenting translations 
of Greek plays in a manner approximating as nearly as 
practicable to the original methods of production. We find 
the Birmingham Playgoers giving the Elecira, the Regent 
Street Polytechnic The Trojan Women, the Madderraarket 
Theatre at Korwich the Hippolylus, Elcctra and Alcestis, the 
Folk House, Bristol, the Mary Ward Settlement and the 
Sheffield Educational Settlement the A ndromache, and many 
other instances. Jfr. Sharwood Smith saj-s that the poor 
people in the neighbourhood of his school “ would not miss a 
Greek play for worlds.” We find in a little village in Sussex 
the yearly presentation of two plays by iirs. Godwin King 
and the Stoneland PIa3'ers, and the study of Greek drama 
in Miss West s Tutorial Class at Woking culminating in a 
performance of the Anltgone at the “ Old Tic." 

355- Mr, Sharwood Smith attributes the appeal of Greek 
pla3's to their austerity and to the beautiful convention of 
the chorus. Mrs. Godwin King attributes their success to the 

strong, direct, emotional qualit5-, to some extent akin to a 
religious appieal.” Miss Wastell, a member of her company, 
thought that the “ beaut3' and sadness ” of the plays made 
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a particular apj^al to the village people, and that " even 
more than by the beauty of ideas they were attracted by 
the beauty of language and the sense of rhythm.” Miss 
'W'cj.t spoke of her class at Croydon returning from modem 
plays to Greek " finding them more interesting and on a 
bigger scale.” 

356. The popularity of the Greek play appears to us 
to be one of the happiest features of the new dramatic 
movement. Much of the credit for making the great 
masterpieces the property not of the scholar only, but of 
the people in general, is due to Professor Gilbert Murray 
to whose translations many of our witnesses paid a tribute 
with which we arc glad to associate ourselves. 

357. Another constant feature among the productions 
of the societies which we have mentioned is the Shakespeare 
play. There appears to be hardly any society of repute 
which docs not give Shakespeare a prominent place. The 
importance of this feature needs little comment from us. 
We have already mentioned in connection with the erndence 
of Miss Baylis that Shakespeare never fails in his appeal 
to a popular audience. This is corroborated by the con- 
tinued existence of the New Shakespeare Company and 
of the professional touring companies such as those of 
Sir Frank Benson, Mr. Ben Greet, Mr. Marsh and Mr. 
Bajoiton. The people caimot therefore be said to have 
been altogether starr’ed of tire work of the greatest of 
dramatists. But the new movement in drama has brought 
manjf thousands more in touch with his work and has 
given them the greater insight, conferred by actual parti- 
cipation in the plays, into tlieir unsurpassed beauty of 
language, their high philosoph}^ and revelation of human 
character and motives. On this account alone the new 
movement is entitled to the highest regard as an instrument 
of education. 

358. One of our witnesses made a furtlier suggestion 
wth regard to Shakespeare productions. He pointed out 
that a modem play had generally very few characters, 

( 21118 ) {•- 
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little scenerjf, no music, and no dancing, while ever3'day 
costumes could be worn. The number of people interested 
in the production was consequentty very few, and no one 
had any part in the production unless he could act. On 
the other hand a Shakespeare play had a great number of 
parts, and gave scope for musicians, singers, folk-dancers, 
craftsmen and dressmakers. He recommended Shakespeare 
productions on this account, apart from any other quality 
in the plays, and we are disposed to agree with his \’iew. 

359- popularity of Shakespeare is extended in 
some degree to Sheridan. But with this ex'ception the 
eighteenth century play does not often find its way into 
the programme of these societies. 

360. Sir Barry Jackson in gi\dng e\ddence before us 
expressed the opinion that amateur societies were much 
more successful in the presentation of old plays than in 
tnodem plays He did not suggest they should confine 
their attention to Shakespeare, but advocated the claim 
m plays which are less often seen such as Ralph Roister 
Bolster, The Shoemaker's Holiday and the old Ballad 
Operas. 


361. The infonmarion at our disposal does not enable 
^ to give any definite opinion on the artistic merit of 
thMe operas. But we consider that the revival of interest 
in folk songs IS m eveiy^ way to be desired. Moreover we 
a^ee vith Sir Barrj' Jackson that, as amateur societies 

they are in a pisition, 
SamStV f " encouraged, to experiment in plays and 

theptrf ■ r™^’v of winch the commercial 

theatre is disinclined to risk. 

to the Unnamed Society gives point 

Jacteon s suggestion tliat amateur societies 
nru " ^ 3-0 admirable field for experiment. Tliis society 

tint makes experiments in 
stage-craft. We consider 
cnvcrpnses of this character highly desirable. 
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363. We welcome also another activity of the societies 
of which we have given an account, namely the presenta- 
tion of the type of plajf which is now commonly knorvn 
as the “ play of ideas.” The great vogue of Shaw among 
amateur societies in industrial areas is clearly indicated by 
the evidence. Ibsen enjoys popularity in a lesser degree, 
but at any rate in a higher degree than in the commercial 
theatre. In making this comment we do not rvish to enter 
into the old controversy as to the comparative merits 
between the " play of ideas ” and other plays. We confine 
ourselves to expressing pleasure that the efforts of amateur 
societies have brought the " play of ideas " before a wider 
public. 

364. We are impressed also b}? the great popularity 
among these societies of the imaginative plays of Dunsany, 
Synge, Lady Gregory, Yeats and the Insh School of 
dramatists, and of the English poetical drama of Masefield, 
Drinkwater, Lascelles Abercrombie and Gordon Bottomley. 
It is a matter for satisfaction that owing to amateur effort 
these plays have been witnessed by thousands who would 
not otherwise have had the opportunit}’’ of seeing them. 

365. YTiile commending the presentation of poetical 
drama by amateurs, we must pay a special tribute to the 
work of Mr Rutland Boughton at Glastonbury in develop- 
ing a music-drama, drawn from the well springs of our 
national art, our folk music, miracle plays and Elizabethan 
madrigals. The Glastonbury Festival Players and the 
Hard^f Players have exceptional good fortune in that they 
are able to present new plays of acknowledged excellence 
under tlie direction of the author. But we commend also 
the work of other societies which, though lacking the 
exceptional good fortune of the Glastonbury and Hardy 
Players, have attempted work on the same lines. We 
attach great importance to the presentation of plays 
designed to. reruve interest m local tradition, customs and 
dialect. 


(211181 
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369. Another tjjpe of play, of whose value we hold a 
high opinion, is the play designed to give a knowledge of 
the ideals and aspirations of other countries, and embodying 
their folk lore and music. Citizen House, Bath, has made 
a particular point of these plays. Sir Barry Jackson 
attached great importance to the presentation of Abraham 
Lincoln at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre He thought 
that it made for happier international relations when the 
greatest American subject was made the hero of a play, 
by an English dramatist Miss Baylis has also expressed 
her belief that people who mil not read the literature of 
other countries will go to its plays and that a poUcy of 
exchange in the best dramatic productions of different 
countries would have a great influence in the promotion 
of better international relations ‘ The “ Old Vic ” Company 
which played in Brussels in 1921 on the invitation of the 
Belgian Minister of Fine Arts received a great welcome. 
We are glad to learn that the World Association for Adult 
Education has formed a Committee one of whose objects 
will be the formation of play-reading groups as a means 
of understanding foreign literature and life, and the 
encouragement in each countiy' of the presentation of 
translations of foreign plays 

370. While we recommend tlie presentation of plays 
designed to give a knowledge of other countries, we attach 
equal, if not greater, importance to plays which may 
induce a desire to study the history and traditions of our 
own country. We do not refer only to Shakespeare’s 
Histories and plays of the same tjqie. In passing we may 
however observe that there are elements in these plays 
whose importance in education is often greatly under- 
estimated. We refer to the elements of romance and 
tmdition. It is a common fashion to deride these and to 
suggest that they induce affectation and false sentiment. 
We are inclined to think that a life of courage, endeav'our 
and self-sacnfice has often taken its first inspiration from 
the “ high heart, high speech, high deeds mid honouring 
eyes ” of a romantic novel or play. Moreover, such plays 
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often induce a desire to study histoiy. We attach, however, 
as much importance to plays containing incidents in local 
history and those which throw light on the development of 
social conditions. 

371. It is much to be regretted that the inhabitants of 
great cities know so little of their local hist 01:3% The drama 
is an effective means of stimulating a desire for knowledge. 
Sir Barry Jackson attached great importance to this point, 
and instanced the case of Falstaff and Sutton Coldfield 
which is now a suburb of Birmingham. As regards the 
development of social conditions Professor Allard3'ce Nicoll 
writes : — “ There is no surer way of indicating the spirit 
of different generations than the reading or the seeing of 
plays. Etherege’s The Man of M ode, Steele’s The Conscious 
Lovers, Lillo’s George Barnwell, Colman’s The Iron Chest, 
Pinero’s Sweet Lavender, Shaw’s Widower’s Houses — to take 
onl}’’ a few examples — ^would give a student a much more 
perfect and concrete picture of the development of social 
ideals from 1670 to 1900 than could be obtained in any other 
wa}’. In tliis connection, of course, the minor p]a3'S are of 
as great importance as, if not of greater importance than, 
the acknowledged dramatic masterpieces.” 

372. The t3Ties of play which we have commended 
represent a considerable part of the programme of nearty 
all the societies which we have described as representing the 
new dramatic movement. We regard the fact of their 
presentation as entitling these societies to the claim that 
their work is of high educational value. Another feature 
which we note vlth great pleasure is that these societies, 
while maintaining a consistent high standard, do not 
confine themselves to one or two of the t3'pes of plav which 
we have mentioned, but observe a commendable variety^ in 
their choice of plays. W e find for instance in the produc- 
tions and play^ readings of the Oxted and Limpsfield 
Players two Greek plays, one Morality'', eleven Shakespeare, 
two Sheridan, one Goldsmith, one Tolstoi, two Ibsen, five 
Shaw, two GranvUlc-Barker, three Galsworthy, two St. 
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John Ervine, two Stanley Houghton, two Dunsany, and 
one each of S3>nge, Drinkwater, Arnold Bennett, St. John 
Hankin, H. A. Jones and Somerset Maugham. 

373. We have already given some indication of the type 
of play, the presentation of Avhich by amateurs we deprecate 
and are miable to regard as of educational value. We 
stated that many of our witnesses were emphatic that the 
bane of the amateur movement was its association with the 
idea of a social function and the inadequate imitation of 
the West End success The comedies and farces presented 
in the West End require high technical accomplishment in 
acting, which is rarety possessed by an amateur. Their 
educational content is often negligible. Agreeing with 
these views, we deliberately excluded from our investiga- 
tions the type of dramatic society which comes under that 
condemnation, rvith the exception of some wliich, while 
giving inadequate performances of West End successes, 
were draivn from many social grades. In such circum- 
stances work of some importance has been achieved in the 
establishment of fncndly relations. From an educational 
standpoint we can find no other justification for their 
existence. 

374. We feel some doubt about another type of play 
which appears very popular, the dramatised scene from a 
famous novel. Miss Margaret Macnamara writes, " I have 
read numbers of dramatisations of scenes and have carefully 
observed the effect on audiences of such scenes with the 
result that I am sure they are not satisfactory as material. 
A play needs a beginning, a middle and an end. Further 
every line needs to be written for acting. Somebody said 
" a sonnet must be born a sonnet.” Any given story may 
be used for a play, but it needs to be reborn. The approach 
to a scene from a great novel is necessarily humble, and one 
must not be humble towards one's material.” 

375. Another type of play in regard to wliich doubt has 
been expressed is the propaganda play. We have already ex- 
pressed the opinion that the drama is a powerful instrument 
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for the conveyance of ideas. It is this circumstance no 
doubt which has prompted the numerous suggestions 
which have recently been made for the production of plav’S 
designed either to expose the fallacies of capitalism or to 
emphasise the unquestionable character of its benehts. 
We consider that dramatic sodeties are ill-addscd to put 
on any play in which propaganda is the primar}', and 
dramatic interest the secondary, consideration. 

376. The choice of plaj' seems to us a matter of the 
greatest importance in the consideration of dramatic pro- 
duction as an educational instrument. Through the study 
of great plays a man is enabled to live on terms of intimaej' 
with some of the master minds of this and other ages. It 
is the great play, whether it be Tragedy or Comedy, which 
justifies the high claims made bj' our v.itnesses in regard to 
drama as a form of art quoted in an earlier part of our 
rejwrt. It •ssill be remembered that Sir Barry* Jackson 
claimed that drama taught humanity to what it should 
aspire and what it should cast aside as hase and worthless, 
and that Hr. Gran\-ille-Barker spoke of "the pictured 
struggle and reconcUiation of human uills and ideas ” and 
of the response to the fine mind of the poet. Miss Constance 
Smedley vnites " Drama is an effective instrument of 
education only as it directs thought away from j>ersonal 
emotions, opinions, and photographic mimierv of the 
trivial and unessential in life, to the fundamental laws 
which make for beauty*, order, and harmony* in life, whether 
by bringing ont the failures consequent on unobservance of 
the laws, or the effects of their observance.” We wish to 
add however that while !Miss Smedley*'; statement appears to 
us admirably* to express the content of a great play, we 
ct^der that plays possessing qualities other than those 
which she regards as essential can be of great value m the 
development of the individual. 


The Art of Acling. 

3/7- The choice of play has an importance not only* 
from the point of view of its moral and inteUectual content. 



It is of great importance in considering the art of acting and 
of the conditions under which this art may have the most 
beneficial effect. We have constantly expressed the 
opinion that the study of good plays can best be imdertaken 
by actual participation in them The greatest insight into 
the mind of the dramatist is obtained in the attempt to 
represent the characters created by him. The art of 
acting, Mr. Granville-Barker said, is the art of inter- 
pretation, No man could fail to derive great benefit 
from an attempt to interpret the part of Othello. 
But could he obtain any benefit from an attempt 
to represent a trivial character in a feeble farce ? Might 
not he in identifjnng liimself rvith such a character derive 
positive harm ? 

378. This question was raised at the Conference on New 
Ideals in Education held at Stratford-on-Avcm in 1922. 
Mr. F. M. Cornford put one point of view. He said : — 
"PJato saiv that, among all the engines of motal training, 
dramatic representation is the most powerful, whether for 
good or for harm, because it entails, at least in the case of 
children, a sympathetic identification with ideal characters, 
noble or base, and the awakening, in some degree and kind, 
of the passions that spin the plot of human life. I have 
read that professional actors can inhibit the actual experi- 
ence of the passions they represent , that they can make 
themselves the instruments giving out a music they neither 
hear nor feel. Perhaps some of the actors present will tell 
us if this is true. I suspect that it applies only to the time 
of performance. When an actor is studying a part, does he 
not enter into it as far as his nature will carry liim ? Be 
that as it may, at any rate the child and the amateur plaj'er 
have not the skill to coimterfeit the expression of emotions 
wthout experiencing them.” 

379. Miss Lena Ashwell replied at a later session : — 
'' It .was asked whether an actor when depicting a character 
became, as it were, the character — took on the evil character 
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of tlie I sxipposc every artist is surprised then 

these questions arise. \Vc all imagine tliat other people’s 
minds uork verj' much as ours do, and it i,s a discovery for 
us when we find tliat they don’t. An actor in sludr’ing a 
part in his own room may go Uirougli all the emotions which 
he is about to portray, to tr}* to get info the feeling of the 
character. He will sob, crj', break down, have a paro.xysm 
of emotion in finding his connection with the character, the 
sjnnpathetic chord which enables him to get ' into the skin ' 
of the part. But if he is a professional actor and an artist 
he will never when pla5'ing that part allow his personality 
to be submerged by it. One side of him stands apart, 
whilst the other .side of him is depicting the character. 
He is projecting something from his mentality on to the 
screen of his personality, he is not absorbing something 
into his mentality which might destroy him. If an actor 
allows himself to lose control of the art’ he is using, if his 
art takes on a personal outlook and lie allows his own 
personal suffering or his private grievances to enter into the 
emotion of the part, he will destroy the illusion completely. 
The audience will e.xpencnce discomfort immediately 
because they arc conscious at once that the actor has 
changed from an actor representing someone clse’s suffering 
into a sufferer unburdening liimself in public. Real tears, 
real temper, real laughter are not art. The ‘ mirror up to 
Nature ' is broken." 

380. We are disposed to think that this discussion 
emphasises the importance of choosing a play which has 
in it the elements of beauty, order and harmonje Tiie 
effect of participation in such a plaj’ is profound and may 
enrich the whole life. Sir Bany' jaefeon in describing 
a performance of Twelfth Night bj’' some boys from an 
elementary school said that " he could not describe it as 
a good performance. It was very ingenuous. But the 
point that it was sincere and that the actors carried 
into their own homes the poetty and character of the parts 
which tliey had played.” 
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38 r. Tlie same point is made by a representative of 
this Committee who attended a competition for amateur 
societies held under the auspices of the British Drama 
League. He writes “ In a sense, I suppose, these were 
picked societies, as they had come through the qualifying 
rounds^ and had reached the last nine. The quality of 
the acting was remarkable and received very' high praise 
from the judge. The last performance of the evening was 
the Trial Scene from The Merchant of Venice, and I ■\\'as 
amazed by the extraordinary force and sincerity’ of Sliy’lock. 
There were other scenes m which both the acting and the 
production generaUy’ were most impressive, in particular 
scenes from the Andromache, Midsummer Night's Dream 
and The School for Scandal. But my amazement was 
greatest when at the end of the evening I was given a 
list of the societies taking part. The Merchant of Venice 
had been produced by a boys' club in one of the worst 
parts of the East End, and the Shylock who had so thrilled 
me was a boy of 16. The Andromache had been given by 
a workmg girls’ club in a very' poor neighbourhood And 
I thought of these boys and girls taking into their poor 
homes the beauty and splendour of two of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces, and of all that it must mean in the 
ennehment of their lives If I had any doubt as to the 
power of the drama as an instrument of education in its 
highest sense, it was resolved that evening ” 

382. Sir Barry Jackson mentioned the importance of 
sincerity’ in acting by’ amateurs. Mr. Nugent Monck 
mentioned this point also in his evidence. He said “ I ask 
of my actors sincerity I require them to study the play 
with a view to finding out what the author meant and try’ 
to instil m them the capacity to reproduce the emotion 
which they' first felt when reading the part. I never 
allow any’one to express an emotion which he has not 
felt.” The sincerity’ of an amateur performance often 
atones in a great measure for deficiencies in technique and 
finish. In a note on “ The Art of Rehearsal,” rvritten by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, there is a passage bearing on this point 
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ofTicc al tlu! age of seventeen. I liad the additional schooling 
to l)c <li;rived from tlirec winters’ attendance at an evening 
technical school." 

38G. “About this time a dawning interest in Sunday 
School \eoik led me to take up other studies and to take’ 
part in the jicrformance of short skctche.s and dramatic 
dialogues. I tlius found my hobby and tiie pursuit of it 
has brought me into close and responsible touch with all 
kinds of dramatic ventures, both amateur and piofcssional. 

I have written, produced and acted plays for such societies 
as The Stockport Garrick Societj', The Huddersfield 
Thespians, nie Leeds Art Theatre, The Leeds Industrial 
Theatre and the York Everj'inan Theatre. At the present 
moment I am busy with the preliminary organisation of a. 
new amateur play-pioducing society to be known as the 
Leeds Civic Theatre " 

387. “ \\htli regard to Education I note in iny own 
experience three well-defined phases : — 

The acquirement of the fundomeutah. Tliis phase 
coincides with my board school period. There wc were 
taught, remorselessly and thoroughly’, how to read, ASTite 
and count. The method was often roundabout and lacking 
in subtlety but undoubtedly effective. It was a painful 
process of disillusion through which one passed later at 
the evening school where wc were shown and, better still, 
encouraged to discover for ourselves, shorter and simpler 
methods, but the fact remains that the board school 
regime resulted in a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals. Had my schooling stopped there it would have 
justified itself. It did not stop there, however, but insisted 
upon a common standard of miscellaneous odds and ends 
— most of them useless. For instance, it was obvious 
to the meanest intelligence that I had neither eye nor hand 
for “ drawing,” but this did not save me from punishment 
because my sketches were like nothing on earth or on the 
blackboard. It was patent to the most unmusical as soon 
as I lifted up my voice that I was no singer, but this did 
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not save me from punishment because there were notes 
in the ‘ piece ' we v/ere learning that were bej'ond m3' 
compass, or because, Trilb3'-]ike, I could not modulate 
accurate!}'. On the contrary, the finest voice in the class 
was liable to be punished because he could not boast my 
skill in the recitation of verse. The fact was that the 
S3'stem aimed at an insane ideal of standardisation ; 
variet}' in bo3’hood was a wee, apparentl}', to be exorcised 
at whatever cost (to the bo}'!). We were unhappil}' 
compressed to the ‘ happy mean.’ Add to this the damn- 
ing fact that much of the miscellaneous knowledge with 
■which we 'were crammed was far in advance of our under- 
standing and needs so that it was alwa5'5 either incomplete 
or distorted, and the case against the elementar\' school 
of my b03'hood is complete.” 

388. “ I believe that the mere acquirement of knov/ledge 
is of no value as an end in itself, that knowledge is more 
easil}' acquired as a b3'e-prodnct of one’s own originalit}' 
and special turn of mind, and therefore, that the communal 
cramming of a fixed standard of ’an}' knowledge but that 
of the three R’s is truly wasteful and may be frightfully 
impertinent.” 

389. “ Menial developvienl. This second phase, which 
coincides roughly with my three winters at the evening 
school, Vr'as much happier, and is best described as learning 
the ‘ why ' of things rather than the ' how.’ Here we were 
treated as indiwduals, and we had as teachers men who 
sought rest from the day-school drudgery in a freer, more 
human, discursive and conversational method of tuition. 
No digression was too long, no b}'path too tortuous to be 
explored in company with, not ahead of, us. We were 
racouraged to think for ourselves and to follow our individual 
bent. This was a great advance on the standardised cram- 
mmg of the board school, in fact, some of the lessons ■were 
little more than a disgor^g of the indigestible cramming, 

to use a pleasanter simile, the dispensine of digestive 
medicine. The aim here was. first and foremost, mental 
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suppleness, and in attaining this result we not only acquired 
more real, knowledge but assimilated it more naturally 
and completely.” 

390- “ I believe that this process of individual training 
should begin as early as possible — judging from my observa- 
tion of my oivn two children, it now begins much earlier 
than it did in my boyhood — but I believe the principle is 
still capable of extension. X^Tien I think how few of my 
worldng-class contemporaries enjoyed this second phase, 
I do not wonder at our general mental apathy.” 

391 . " Understanding and insight. The third phase 
began with my interest in Sunday School work. It was 
more a matter of emotion than intellect, and more of the 
spirit than either. (I use the term ' spirit ’ without any 
theological or religious connotation.) It gave me a motive 
for life, a stimulus to service, and I began to perceive 
purpose and beaut}' dimly. The simile of an opening bud 
occurs to me. There was an emotional outlet. My subse- 
quent development came as a matter of course. Only in 
the drama did I find the fullest scope for this vital acthnty 
and in the service of the drama I have acquired, as a 
bye-product, what real knowledge I possess and what 
real mental ability I exercise,” 

392- “ In the course of m 3 ' career as an actor and a 
dramatist I have met men of ever}' class and kind, and I 
have noticed invariably tliat those who are most alive, 
those to whom life means the most, are neither the men 
who are walldng encyclopedias of knowledge, nor those 
whose ^vits are the sharpest or whose brains the most 
supple. The best men, tlie happiest men, are those who, 
knowing much or little, quick in mind or pedestrian, 
labourers or professional, are men of imderstanding, 
s}’mpathy and insight, who see life as a means of expression 
and ser\’ice and therefore as a thing of infinite beauty and 
wonderful opportunity. I have met these men in every 
class. I have met their opposites m every class. And a 
study of them has always resulted in the discovery that 



tbe difference is due to this spiritual rather than iiitellectual 
development." 


393. " I believe that this education of the spirit is the 
real need of my own clas5*to-d33'. Let other classes speak 
for themselves. I know what modem industry means in 
terms of monotonous routine tasks. I know what a working- 
class home-life means, with few outlets for emotional 
' release ’ save tbe ‘ pub ' and the ' chapel.' I know tbe 
mental apathy and the crippled spirit they engender. I 
have spent my life fighting against this state of mind and 
temper, both in mj^self and in my fellows. The working- 
man s first instinct is to distrust beauty when he is made 
to see it. Talk to him of what life means to j'ou, and he 
win confide to his neighbour — bebind j'our back — ^tbat you 
are a bit funny sometimes 1 ’’ 

394. " 1 therefore conclude that what the working-man 
needs to-day is not more cramming, but digestive medicine, 
Not more education but the vision to use what little educa- 
tion he alreadj' possesses. This is the essential, all 
means let him have his clear path from the daj’^-school 
to the university', but don’t let it become, in the savage 
description of one working-man, a clear path from the 
cradle to the grave, for you may' tmfit him for the humdrum 
industrial life without finding for him that compensation 
which makes any life a matter for joy and gratitude. We 
are sour dough awaiting leaven. Give ns the real education 
of an mfonned, sympathetic and vital spirit— the yeast of 
me wMch will transform the sour dough into h-ving bread. 
And, mddentally. in the happiest easiest fashion, tve shall, 
pursumg the one thmg needful find all thrae other things, 
mere knowledge and intellectual equipment, added unto us.” 


395- _ If education is release, the function of the 
dr^ K rea<my peiceived. 1 cannot help noting the 
ongm of Gr^k drama. It sprang out of religious and 
aremomal ntes the effect of which, speaking broadly, 
^ the rele^ of emotion, an exercise of the spirit, 
the plays which sprung from these rites carried on this 
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essential service but gradually widened the scope, multiplied 
the occ^ions, and refined the qualities of this spiritual 
exercise.^ The development of our own drama from the 
monkish mysteries to the Elizabethan plays is, I think, 
a fair, if rough, analogy. Tliis quality of ' release ’ is 
the mark of true drama, either comedy or tragedy, for 
laughter is ' release ’ as well as tears.” 

396. “This is not theory or hearsay, this dramatic 
' release.’ I have proved it myself and seen and helped 
others to prove it, I believe that the most valuable result 
of the work at the Industrial Theatre was that it allowed, 
nay demanded, that the workpeople-players should break 
their shells and ' come out of themselves.' This, to me, is 
the first and all-sufficient justification of the drama. Before 
a player can be anything but a stick he must try, at the cost 
of violence to his timid reserv'e, to become someone else. 
He must conquer his inbred repression, rouse his dormant 
spirit, practise insight and a sympathetic understanding of 
the ‘ other fellow,' and the pleasure of this, the freedom and 
relief it brings in its train, will result in the practice of the 
imaginative faculty off the stage as well as on. As one 
workman put it, ‘ It’s no use trying to be somebody else 
unless you try to feel what he feels.' Another description 
of this sensation of release is most pithy. Said one of my 
actors in The Merchant of Venice, ' Eh, I’ve been miles 
away from myself to-night, and I feel pounds lighter for it ” 

397 We consider that little comment is necessary^ on Mr. 
Gregson’s memorandum His remarks on Elementary Edu- 
cation refer of course to an earlier period. Its sincerity 
carries until it conviction. The attraction of the drama is 
due in great measure to its prmdsion of an element of 
emotional release ; its great value in the intellectual and 
moral development of the individual is due in great measure 
to its gift of evoking imaginative sympathy. 

39S, This element of “release" is proiuded in equal 
measure by Comedy’ and Tragedy’. Of its value in tragic 
circumstances we have already given some examples in the 
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tvidence of Miss BayJis, who spoke of a man blinded in the 
War who found life intolerable until he was brought to a 
performance of Mignon, and of another man %vho found 
something in Everyman which gave him enough courage to 
live. Miss Lena Ashvreli also spoke of the burning of the 
huts at Honfleur and of the playing of Candida ■which made 
aU quiet again. Mr. Harold Gibson ■writes in his e'vddence 
“ I lived in Moscow for a long time when the famine was at 
its worst and life in Moscow was a drearj' and sordid thing. 
I found that the ballet, opera, and drama were the three 
things which were preserving in Russian life some sense of 
the beautiful, and so sa-vdng the nation from being driv'en to 
complete hopelessness and despair.” 

399. We have quoted much e'vddence also in earlier parts 
of this report which bears out our conclusions on the subject 
both of emotional release and of imaginative sympathy, but 
we have particularly in mind the experiment in prisons. 
Our witness, it wiU be remembered, spoke of the wonderful 
influence of the drama on the prisoners. He suggested that 
plays provided a basis of common experience and common 
humanity which might bring about a greater imderstanding 
and sjnnpathy between classes and heal social disorders 
which were so often caused by a failure to know each other. 
Miss Lena Ashwell has spoken also of the reconciling power 
of the theatre " vhere you can see that the same trials and 
troubles come alike to all sections of the community.” 

Speech and movement. 

400. We have spoken of the value of drama in evoking 
imaginative sj-mpathy and in giving emotional release. We 
turn now to other elements, inherent in the art of acting 
and in dramatic production, which provide yet another 
explanation of its attraction and of its high value in the 
education and moral development of the individual. Mh 
refer to deh'ght in speech, to the development of physical 
grace, and to the evocation of the creative instinct in the 
design of scenerj% property and costumes. The attraction 



which underlies these elements is in a large measure delight 
in rhythm in its various forms. 

-jor. Sjicech training holds first place in the work of the 
Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. and 
next to it comes training in rhythmic movement As 
regards sjxjkcn English Miss Fogerl}'' informed us that 
" she did not favour a uniform standard. She favoured 
at first an experimental standard based on the following 
considerations : — 

(i) Perfect use of the organs of speech. This was 
ph3’siological 

(ii) General conformity to received standard. This was 
phonetic, and the standard was one approved by the 
International Phonetic SocictJ^ 

(iii) Fitness for development for aesthetic purposes. 

With the limitation of (i) and (li) she had no objection 
whatsoever to dialect, regarded as a tnie variant speech. 
It was no use tr3dng to impose a particular standard of 
English on people in different parts of the countr3i. Dialect 
denoted a difference of mental content and often of racial 
structure. It was difficult to maintain the standard of a 
good dialect : as soon as dialect ceased to be spoken b3i' 
educated people, it fell entirely into local accent and 
became the property of people who were not good speakers, 
and could not give it its full beaut3'. By " fitness for 
development for aesthetic purposes,” she meant speech 
that could be used for diction, singing and public speaking. 
This consideration ruled out certain dialects. The Cockney 
'' 0 ” and Durham " U ” were not suitable. If a man 
tried to sing these vowels he would find it very difficult 
to get a true note. He would alwa3's go out of tune.” 

402. Miss Fogerty informed us that the standard of 
the Central School had met with wide acceptance. Man3' 
actors of eminence had studied there, and teachers had 
been sent to many Schools and Training Colleges. The 
Scottish Association of Verse Speakers had accepted the 



standard. As r^ards training in movement, the School 
holds classes in classical dancing, character dancing, and 
"old fashioned deportment,” There are classes slio ® 
mime, crafts, ocKtnme, and scenic effect. 


403. With regard to the Greenleaf Theatre --Ess Smedl^’ 
•writes : — " In the Greenleaf Theatre, we have striven to 


discover and pat into a form capable of popalar compre- 
hension, the fandamentai la'ws of drama, seen as stmthesised 
speech, movement and pattern, on a rbrnhinic basis. 
start from the ivord and the picmre ; •where palcroze 
starts from music and plastic : Margaret ilorris from dance : 
“SViniam Po-ei from the Elizabethan Stage. We are all 
mo'rina towards the same goral : the restoration of rhi'thm 
as the greatest force in art. In the Greenleaf plat-s, simple 


ideas are worked out to their fuUest powers of presentation 
hv means of co-ordinated technical devices ; so that it is 


possible to practice definite processes of gesture and voice, 
uncomplicated by emotional situations. They are pdmzry 
ercercises, by no means eas^' to execute perfectly, and making 
great demands in the •way of precision and control. Shakes- 
vHare. of caizrsc, was heir to the great rhiniimic tradition of 
s|>eech and movement handed down bj- minstrels and inter- 
lude players, w-ho in their turn, bad inherited the traditions 
of the Greek and Latin theatres." 


404. Speech training is taught in many other insti- 
tutions and in paxticalar by the Roj^al .A.cademv of Dramatic 
An, the Pohnechnic School of Speech Tratnhig and Drama- 
tic Art and try the Mart' Ward Dramatic .ort Centre, There 
are also as£ociatior.s of verse speakers which have done 
nomble work in the same cause. We are glad to note that 
so much research is being conducted into the nature of 
speech, and so much effort being made to restore to the 
English people the pleasure in the colour and music of 
verse, which they once possessed. In the cour.tiyside 
seme vestige of this delight in beautiful words beautifully 
spoken stHi remains. In the towns it has disappeared, 
and the drama can render the greatest sendee in restoring 
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it to us. We were glad to find in the evidence submitted 
to us how much importance was attached by dramatic 
societies to training in speech, and how often the stimulus 
to attending classes in elocution had been given by play 
production. 

Folk Dancing. 

405. Miss Fogerty mentioned that classes m folk dancing 
were held in the Central School. Folk dancing in common 
with other forms of dance is a natural part of training in 
movement. Moreover in certain Shakespeare plays, and 
some other tjrpes of play, dances form an integral part, and 
dramatic societies are thus interested not infrequently in 
training their members in folk dancing. 

406. At one time moreover there was a close relation 
between the sword dance and the folk play The course 
of divergence between these is of great interest in a study 
of the development of the dramatic art. For these reasons 
we obtained a memorandum from the English Folk Dance 
Society, in which we found so much of interest that we 
venture to quote it in full. The memorandum states : — 

407. “ Folk Dance and Drama have a common ancestry.' 
Both originate in the same nebula of observances connected 
wth veneration of the annual cycle of nature’s productivity. 
All over the world traces may be found of the same con- 
viction of the primitive mind that you can make things 
happen by doing them yourself, from which arose the 
custom for some representative of the spirit of life in a 
community to be put through a pretended death and then 
to be restored to life. This is the basis of the sword dance 
and of the folk play.” 

408. “The course of divergence between folk dance 
and drama may be seen in a comparison of two forms 
which still sun'ive in England, in Mummers’ plays with 
vestiges of dancing, and in Sword dances with dramatic 
features, such as the introductorj' play, the mimic decapi- 
tation of the victim, and the preliminar\' callins-on sc"" 



vrhidi attrib^es an inci'.-idusllty to each dancer. There 
is indeed! one snr^n-i-ina esarnp!s in '■.’diich dance and drama 
are ennally balanced. As the ci^erentiation of medirnn 
became complete, the drama passed ont of the hands o: 
the fob: and became literars'. It hss thns attained its 
fnliest development in the region of corsdous an. Dar.ne 
on the otr.er hand, v.-fth its medicm of pare movement, 
rcmafned vdth the fob-:, mhose aesthetic qnality is ^n 
nnconsdons relation to their art, and vrith them developeci 
into forms which can be favonrabh* compared svith tne 
highest prodncts of conscions art in the same rnedinm. 
Probab!;-. it has been said, no form of art has been carried 
so far aJong the road of development by the tmaided 
efforts of the foil: as that of the dance. It mat' be inferred 
therefore that Folk Dance is an art form in 'vhich those 
can excel to '.vhom other forms of art cannot be readily 
adapted. It mpp'.ies them vrhh a means of artistic seif- 
e.'cpression, vihich they need for ti:eir natural satisfaction 
and development, and may not be able to obtain in other 
evat*^. Trrit it can be a sonrce of similar pleastrre and 
profit to members of the more advanced strata of scctctt' 
is amply s'lbstar.tiated by the eemerfence of the English 
Folk Dance Sotistv since the revival.'’ 


rt-O. " V.'r.cn ID. Cecil Sriarp beran his v.-orr-: o: discovert' 
at the begim-ing of the oentmrt- there- were- stiii snrviving 
a fete cnamples o; each of the thre-; p-tinc:pa3 forms of 
Folk Dance v.-hidr: h'it'e b-en evolve i in England, th-e 
rtvori Deno:, the llorris D.ar.ce and the Cocmtrv Dance. 




er.arp's opptrtnne action they tvonld hat'-- failed 


to the v.ar. 

-•-.'j-nl bi- 


ano an smp-'jtt.cnt na'-enal art term 
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editions between 1650-1728, and contains tlie tunes and 
choreographic descriptions of a great number of so-called 
Country Dances, which are in fact for the most part dances 
worked up ndth more or less conscious artistrjr from 
traditional materials." 

411. " It is here desirable to give a brief description of 
the tluree t3’pcs.” 

412. " The Sword Dance is the oldest and preser\'es 
the primitive features in their most obvious form. The 
English sword dance is found in the northern countries, 
and has no tangible connection m’tli that of Scotland. 
It is performed bj' a number of men varj’ing from five to 
eight, who dance in ring formation, each holding with his 
right hand the handle of one sword and with his left the 
point of another. Tims linked they go through a series 
of evolutions, which have the appearance of a single 
continuous movement, and finish \rith the swords locked 
in a polj'gonal pattern. As a rule tlie locked swords are. 
held around the neck of one of the part}', who then suffers 
the mimic decapitation." 

413. “ The Morris Dance, which is probably a derivative 
of the Sword Dance, flourished in the Midlands. It is 
performed by six men with bells on their shins and hand- 
kerchiefs or sticks in their hands and decorated uniformly 
with ribbons and rosettes according to tradition. The 
set of dancers works as a whole, though without being 
linked, and team work is of the first importance. The 
stjde is strenuous and virile ; the evolutions are com- 
parativelj' simple, but the steps and hand movements are 
highly developed.” 

414. “ Sword and ^Morris Dances, unlike Country 
Dances, are essentially spectacular and were performed in 
public on special occasions, such as Mdut Monday. The 
difierent communities in whidx thej’^ flourished had their 
own ‘ traditions ' and these * traditions,' which were in a 
constant stage of evolution after the manner of all Folk 
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art forms, differ extensively in detail but conform to a 
common type and preser\'e many common features.” 

415 “ The Countiy Dances which are still preserved 
are of a different character. Some were foxmd by Jlr. Sharp 
in a traditional form, but the majority are taken from 
Plajdord’s collection mentioned abov'e. * Many of these 
dances have no doubt been consciously developed and 
adapted, but the ground work is unmistakabty of Folk 
origin, and they can be recognised as belonging to the same 
stock and arising from the same impulses. They preserve 
the two universal formations of Folk ritual in the Pro- 
cessional or Longways formation and the circular formation 
in which the performers are centred upon some ritual 
object. The combination of men and women as partners 
led to the development of the cotmtiy’ dance for social 
purposes, and it has flourished as much in the Assembly 
room as on the \Tllage green. The steps and movements 
are simple and elementart-, and the dance consists of a 
variety of figures some of which are common to most 
dances. The range of this variety is very great and many 
of the figures are elaborate and of remarkable beautjc 
The fact that the couples are not exclusive, but are jointly 
concerned with other couples in the performance of the 
dance gives it a truly socird character.” 


416. Tlie publications wliich preserve in a permanent 
form Mr. Sharp’s work on these dances establish clearly that 
England possesses as fine a tradition of folk dance and, if 
folk Eonp are included, of folk music as any other countn^ 
ut rccentl} that tradition has failed to exercise such 
an influence upon conscious and professed art in tliis country 
^ hM been the source of inspiration and \itality elsewhere, 
n ng an unfortunately, all the art forms associated 
vmh music have been diverted from their true and natural 
courses, in the region of pure music the rerival of folk- 
music has already contributed to a renaissance, as may be 
.«n from the work of George Buttenvorth, Dr. Vaughan 
ams, (bo,h leaders of the folk dance movement), and 
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Mr. Holst. The two latter have composed successful 
operas, which could not have existed without the folk music 
revival. Everj' art has its national tj^pe and the folk art 
of a country siipplies the native idiom.” 

417. " Jlr. Sharp realised at once that his discoveries 
were of more than antiquarian or historical value, and that a 
judicious rerival of the traditional art might yet serve to 
create those conditions, for lack of which the development 
of popular culture had acquired unnatural and pen'erted 
characteristics, ^\^len, therefore, the work of collection 
and publication was sufficiently advanced, he founded in 
19x1 the English Folk Dance Society, with a riew to 
bringing the dances back into the everyday life of the 
people. The Society is an authoritative body, recognised 
b}' the educational authorities of the coimtiy% and its 
object is to lay the foundations for the continuance of folk 
dancing as a living form of art, practised imder the guidance 
of trained teachers in conformity with a liigh standard, and 
in accordance with the genuine tradition.” 

418. " The Society’s main activity at present is neces- 
sarily the training of a large bodj' of teachers and the estab- 
lishment of them in all parts of the countrj' through the 
agency of its forty-two local branches. Through the forma- 
tion of County branches tlie dissemination of the dances in 
rural areas has been largely increased, and great assistance 
has been given to this side of the Society's work b}'^ an annual 
grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Vacation 
Schools are held three times a year for practical and theo- 
retical instniction in the dances and songs. During the j’ear 
1924, r,8oo courses of a week’s duration were taken by 
students from all parts of the countiyc In the same }'ear 
137 courses of weekly classes, apart from the Vacation 
Sdiools, were carried out bj^ the Society in London, with a 
total attendance of 3,000. In order to maintain a high 
standard the Societj- holds examinations, and grants 
certificates of proficiency ; the total number of certificates 
so far granted is 4,000. Other actmties of the Societ3' are 
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the giving of Iccturi s and demonstrations for propagandist 
purposes, ruid the organisation of parties for general country 
dancing ’’ 

410 “ Tiic Society is tinis propagating Imo-.vlcdgc of the 
English Folk Dance in the belief that with its combination of 
pliysical, social, and aesthetic qualities it provide, particu- 
larly for a t3'pe of person ■whom many artistic movements 
fail to touch, a cultural recreation, a means of self-expres- 
sion, and an escape from the commonplace aspects of life, 
that is both valuable and welcome. It is an art, the per- 
formance of which is satisfying to body and mind, not to 
each singly, but to both together. The movements of the 
dance are so free and natural, and blend so harmoniously 
with the music, both having developed together, that in a 
good performance there is a perfect balance of musailar 
and aesthetic activitjc The dances are entirely free from 
affectation and posture, and contain no loophole for 
sensuality. Above all, being the product of conditions 
■wlvich have protected them from extraneous corruption, 
and having been evolved by the reaction of nature upon the 
English temperament in its purest form, they are essentially' 
national.” 

420. But besides this immediate object, which has 
been and still is the main function of the revival, the Society 
looks forward to a goal of artistic development, which is 
none the less real for being at present undefined and even 
conjectural. The present stage of the movement is 
undeniably' marked by' a certain artificiality. A folk art, 
m Its natural state a matter of oral tradition and con- 
tinuous grmvth, restrained by the conser\'ativeness of custom 
and always preserv-ing its form, but still reflecting the 
development of the community’s tastes and impulses 
generation by generation, has now been confined within the 
covers of text books. So far at any rate as the sword and - 
morns dances are concerned, this is the first restraint 
which has been dehberately put upon their grenrth. It is 

restramt necessary in view of the obsolescence in which 
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most of the dances were found, and of tlic deca3'of the spirit 
whidi vitalised them.” 

421. " Guided hj' Mr. Sharp, the Socict}’ has ncces- 
saril}^ insisted on a rigid confomntj- to tlic practice of the 
dances as last observed and recorded, so that the tradition 
maj- become thoroughly’ re-established and the spirit of the 
dances re-created before any' new departure takes place. 
But no art can stand still, and this apparently static 
condition is no more than a phase of convalescence, on the 
completion of which the national art of dancing will be able 
to resume its course Mliat form this resumption will take 
can at present be only a matter of conjecture. There may 
be an evolution of the ' traditions ’ from the points at whicli 
they stopped ; or a development of new ‘ tradition-s ’ 
applied to dances of the old type and character , or a 
creation of now fonns of dance conceived in tlie same spirit 
as tlie old dances, but having only a general resemblance to 
them ; or again there may' be an advance in the direction 
of an English Ballet, so that the process will end where it 
began in a union of Dance and Drama. If the last of these 
possibilities is realised, a striking significance will attach 
to a remark once made by Mr. Granville-Barker, who said. 

' I think that on the foundation of music and dancing a 
really national drama will be best realised 

422. It is the part of the English Folk Dance Society' 
rather to provide the basis for such developments than to 
originate or direct them Tlie creative impulse must come 
from individuals free to pursue their own bent. It is thought 
that the comparatively unfniitful history of dancing in the 
region of conscious art has been due to the lack of solid and 
recognisable foundations, owing to the peculiar difficulties 
of record and presen'ation. There has been no refuge 
after false starts, and no fountain at which inspiration can 
be renewed. It may thus be claimed that the rewval of 
folk dancing in England is giving the art of dancing a 
chance which it has hardly' enjoy'ed before.” 
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423 " 11 any of tlio alyivc-mentioiud pni;=i!a’!ttie'' cotnfr 
aijont, atifi tlicrc arc (iouhtks. other;, their oincrgtncc wall 
t>e a etimiilatini; eAjy.-ri'nce lor all conncctr.fi with it. their 
dtvelopmi nt v.'ill rail lor high aff.thf‘tic fjualiiics, which are 
likely to be found in all clas-e--, and their progress will be 
a source of great artistic interfst, educational value and 
inspiration." 

424 Before we pass from this sulijcct we desire to place 
on record our high apjircciation fif the great s\ork under- 
taken with such siiccis^ by the late Mr Cecil Sharp. M'e 
recommend to ail dramatic societies the study of folk 
dances, not only for the ptiqiGse «(f their presentation, 
where necessary, m the course of a play, but liecausc of their 
value in teaching graceful movement on the stage. We 
find again in the- drama a great mstniment of education in 
so far as it contributes to the observance of the laws of 
rhythmic movement, and to the development of physical 
grace, 

Crnjtsmanship. 

425 We turn now to another element in dramatic pro- 
duction wliich we descrilicd as contributing at once to its 
attraction and to its high educational value*, the evocation 
of the element of craftsmanship. This point teas well made 
m tlie Citizen House evidence. " Creative hunger is the 
basi,s of ail the clifiicultics of to-day. It is a difficult thing 
to satisfj'. People want to do and to make things." 

426. Me were glad to find that the great majority of 
soaeties from svhich we obtained evidence made a spedal 
o designing and making their own scenerv, proper- 
ties and CTStumes. Under such circumstances, the members 
denve the great educational benefits inherent in the study 
01 composition, colour, pattern and craftsmanship, and see 
consider that all societies would be well advised to under- 
take this work. 



XII. .A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 

^27. This aspect of play production has great importance 
from another {mint of view. Wien a soriot)- undertakes tlie 
whole production of a play, and enlists tlie ser\oces, not of 
actors alone, hut of musicians, dancers, craftsmen and 
dressmakers, the production Incomes a co-operative enter- 
prise. In an earlier paragraph we quoted some evidence 
describing an attempt to establish friendlier relations in an 
office through tlie fomratiou of a dramatic society, and 
pointing out how the success of the venture had been due in 
great measure to the fact that evcrj'one was impressed with 
the fact that they could contribute something. Our witness 
also held strongly that there should be no distinction of 
persons, that everyone should be made to feel that their 
contribution, whether it was that of acting Hamlet or the 
Second Grave-digger, conducting the orchestra or plajnng 
the tambourine, designing the scenerjf or driving nails into 
an invisible section of it, was held in equal regard. With a 
view to emphasising the point, his society gave on their 
programmes the names of everj'one taking part, including 
the programme sellers and scene shifters. In such circum- 
stances, he hold, a sense of comradeship was engendered 
which was of the utmost value to the individual and to the 
community. In this \iew wc entirely concur. 

428. We note that two societies with the highest reput.a- 
tion attacli so much importance to this point that they 
require their members to observe a complete anonjunity. 
No names arc printed on the programmes either of the 
Stoneland Players or of the Maddermarket Tlieatre, except 
that of the Director, which is a legal requirement. 

429. Another practice of the Maddermarket Theatre, 

which tends towards the same end, is the constant change 
in the allotment of parts. Mr. Nugent Monck has no leading 
man or woman. In one play a man plays the liero, in 
another he finds himself part of the crowd. This seems to 
us an admirable Hundreds of dramatic societies 



iiave come to an tmtimelj'' end tbrotisn gaining the reputa- 
tion of being a cKque, in ■which no new-comer can hope to 
rise above a minor part. 

430. Mr. Nugent Monck also maJies a great point of 
discipline and confesses frahkit' to “ bmhyirtg any actor rrho 
is gufltt' of dhloyaitt' to his fello'w actors throng 
carelessness or tmpnnctuaEtt*.’' Dramatic prodnction in 
his hands clearly takes on yet a further ■valns in the devdop- 
ment of the individnal b\' its emphasis on a spirit of lot'slty 
to the group. The self-discipline, tehich is universally 
admitted to he essential for moral or intellectnal develop- 
ment, is bronght about most happily and most easily by 
esprit de corps. 


43 ^^- Moreo'ver when dramatic production is made a co- 
operati’ce enterprise, the gatewav which it oSers to other 
subjects becomes much wider. Actingalone oners a gateway 
to many intellectual interests, the stndv for instance of 
literatcre and Histort'. V>'e •were glad to note that many 
societi^ held, or encouraged their members to attend classes 
in Literature. Me noted also with pleasure the record of 
tisiis pmd to the British Museum brought about by the 
productioa of Greek plat's. But when a society undertakes 
all ihe deiaiis of production, its members are drawn into 
clas^ not only in these subjects bat in all the other arts 
^ciliary to the drama, find new interests' and discover 
la-ents of -wmch they were possibh- quite unaware. 

432. Societies which have a permanent headquarters 
^ch as the London Count\- Council Evening Institntes, 
hett-emsnts and other CommuniU- Centres have a particular 
advant^e m this respect. la the months -prior to* a drama- 
uc proauction the Centre is a hive of acthitt'. Ins actors 
it?" rehearsaL and lectures, the ensinesrs at the 
’ q Oi special lighting arrangements, the muacians in 
the mtmc rMm, the craftsmen in thsir worlsnots, the 
or^smaLus in their work room, tbs scene ■painters in their 
stu^os. ^ Tho play becomes the pivot of many activities, 
!ts own speda! appeal, and capable of ministering 
to die developing Ihe of the indhidnal. ' 
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XIII. DIFFICULTIES OF AMATEUR SOCIETIES. 

433. A number of difficulties which amateur societies 
have to face have been brought to our notice. The first 
is the question of fees for play production and play readings. 
A fixed fee renders the performance of certain plays by 
village societies and the smaller urban societies an im- 
possible venture, and the British Drama League is attempt- 
ing to secure a system of pa3rment on a royalty basis. 
The League is also concerned with the question of the legal 
definition of " a public performance ’’ which affects play 
readings as well as pla}' production. In the circumstances 
we prefer to express no opinion on these matters. 

434. It has further been suggested to us that the financial 
risks of play production by amateur societies would be 
greatly lessened if more attention was paid to securing 
publicity through the press, and by the design and circu- 
lation of attractive posters. The business side of the 
production is often left in the hands of an already harassed 
producer, when it might be delegated more suitably to 
any one of the many members of a society uith business 
experience. 

435. Some jof our wtnesses, in particular Mrs. Godwin 
King and Miss de Re3^es of Citizen House, considered that 
it was most important to make no charge for admission, 
but to have a silver collection. They considered that 
under such circumstances there was a better atmosphere, 
and that enough money was alw-aj's raised to make the 
venture self-supporting. The Leeds Cirdc Theatre has 
adopted this course. 

436. Otlicr witnesses expressed themselves as most 
strongly opposed to the F^ctice of gi^ng performances 
in the aid of a chanty. They apparently Iield the view 
that under such circumstances the plaj’ers w'ere assured 
that their deficiencies would be overlooked owing to the 
excellence of their intentions. The players gave and the 
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audience expected, a second rate performance, wth gra'® 
results to the reputation and educational value of the 
dramatic art. We agree that such a danger exists. Bit 
v,’e doubt if there are many societies v.'hose desire to raise 
money has taken precedence over their desire to give the 
best possible prorluction. There is no reason svhy a p^o^ 
duction should not be at once of high qualit}' and a means 
of raising money for charitable purposes. 


437. Some societies have mentioned a difficultj* m 
obtaining books. This difficulty need not arise. Manv 
Public Libraries such as those of Birmingham, Buy, 
Cardiff and Wolverhampton, have extensive collections, 
while definite co-operation between the local library and 
the ^laddermarket Theatre, Norwich, and the Little 
Theatre, Bristol, has been mentioned in etidence. CountJ 
Libraries, such as those of Kent and Middlesex, also have 
considerable dramatic sections. The Librarians of Public 
Libraries are generall}' most glad to co-operate with loc^ 
literary, dramatic and other societies, and to meet their 
requests for boola so far as the finandal resources of the 
Library' permit. Moreov'er recourse to the excellent 
library of the British Drama League is possible, either for 
sets of plays required for productions and readings, or for 
boolis on dramatic criticism, the history* of the stage, the 
art of acting, costume design, and the other arts andllary* 
to play production. 
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XIV. TEACHERS AND PRODUCERS. 

The training of producers. 

438. The greatest problem however of the amateur 
society is generally the producer. In our questionnaire to 
dramatic societies we asked “ Does the society produce its 
own plays or does it employ a professional producer ? ^Vhat 
are the society's views on tlus point ?" The answers to this 
question were amazing in their variety, and no uniformity 
exists even in societies of precisely the same character. For 
instance a professional producer is always employed by the 
Oxford Universitjf Dramatic Society and never by the 
Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Club. Many societies were 
emphatically opposed to the professional producer. One 
society went so far as to say : — “ Plays are produced because 
of the importance of speech training, language study and 
deportment, because of the refining influence of our best 
dramatic literature, and because of the humanising influence 
of a direct study of the great characters which move and 
speak in the settings of the master dramatists. We are not 
concerned with the training of individuals for the stage, nor 
do we wish to rival professional performances." ■ 

439. Other replies were of the same tenour, and appeared 
to indicate among other things a surprising ignorance of the 
professional stage. They appeared to suggest that a pro- 
fessional producer could not be expected to be interested in 
the drama as an art, was incapable of sinceritj', and was 
preoccupied with the exliibition of a series of tricks and 
mannerisms. 

440. Undoubtedly there are professional actors who 
come under this condemnation. On the other hand there 
are many actors who have a profound acquaintance ivith 
the drama as an art in all its aspects, and have tlie necessary 
sympatliy, patience and tact to commurn’cate their know- 
ledge to amateurs. An amateur societ}', if it desired to 
employ a professional producer, would naturally choose one 

, of the latter type. 


( 21118 ) 



but I have disciplined them. I have been the master of my 
troop. And thanlcs to the confidence that has existed 
between ns, thanks to the feeling of equality before 
ditBcnIties which we have in comrnon to overcome, thanks to 
the irresistible fascination of work ceaselessly hndertaken 
together and ceaselessly perfected, and to that spirit of 
justice which has given to each in turn the opportunity to 
show what he can do, thanks to all this, the work has been 
easy, full of joy, and almost alwa3rs crowned with success. 
Nothing is more debasing than the task of a player when it 
is undertaken without love and without dignity. Nothing 
more moving than that sacrifice of himself which the actor 
offers everj'’ day to the thought of the poet who is the true 
priest of the theatre.” 

451 " Tliere is another condition of theatre work of the 
finest quality which is often mentioned and everywhere 
recognised as indispensable, a condition, however, which is 
seldom found. This is the unitj? of conception wluch should 
not onijf inform the production from the very beginning of 
its preparation, but which should also be evident in the 
execntion of its every detail. The most common defect in 
our stage work, and the defect that is most often noticed, 
is poor organisation and a lack of co-ordination. To achieve 
that harmonj' of effect that sliall real!}' impress at once the 
minds and senses of the spectators, there must be one man 
who, having first penetrated the secret, and, so to say, 
incorporated in Mmself the rhythm of the drama, having 
also assimilated the character of each personage in the plajq 
and the actions and reactions between the various actors, 
shoidd be capable of circumscribing the outline of the drama, 
setting bounds to its extent, forming its contents, planning 
the decoration of the stage, lighting it, arranging its furni- 
ture, imagining the physical appearance and costume of the 
actors, regulating the phj'sical evolutions of the scene, 
assi^ing to everything its place, to each individual his 
particular action, in rediscovering in fine in a world of make- 
believe the natural movement and infinite variety of life. 
The producer is here the substitute of the dramatic poet, 
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441. The question appears to us to be largel}' one of 
finance. Village societies and small urban societies 
never be in a position to engage a producer. The larger 
urban societies, attempting to provide a pla3’- once a month, 
v*ili be very fortunate if the^' find anyone among their 
members ha^^ng at once sufficient experience and sufficient 
leisure to be able to undertake all the duties of production, 
and %vill be forced to employ a professional producer. We 
have already come to this conclusion in an earlier paragraph, 
on consideration of Mr. Gregson’s experiences in Yorkshire. 

442. But clear!}*, whether societies are or are not in a 
financial position to emploj' a professional producer, they 
caimot but derive the greatest benefit from skilled direction. 
'So one suggests that the studj' of hteratme, of music, or of 
painting, is best rmdertaken without guidance and on an 
empirical basis. Yet this suggestion is seriousl}’^ made as 
regards dramatic production, which comprehends these and 
many other arts. Under such conditions a pla}”- ma}^ cause 
infinite pleasure to the performers and considerable diversion 
to their friends and relations in the audience, but it cannot 
be regarded either as a form of art or as an instrument of 
education. 

443. The problem which then arises is how can this 
skilled direction be obtained by societies which hav*e not the 
funds to pa}* anyone on a professional basis. In many cases 
a society has lx;en formed by someone with professional 
experience, and no difficulty has arisen. In other cases the 
problem has been solved to some extent by the Schools of 
Dramatic Art in London, and by Smnmer Schools. 

444- The Schools in London have already rendered 
great service to the amateur dramatic movement in training 
amateur producers. Sometimes these are persons who have 
attended the Schools with the object of obtaining qualifica- 
tions as teachers in certain subjects. They have afterwards 
used the knowledge gained in teaching in schools during the 
day and in the service of amateiu societies in the evening. 
Others have attended with the definite object of advancing 
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tlie cause of the drama in the neighbourhood of their homes, 
and have taken a leading part in production on their return. 
Producers of this character have been most successful in 
promoting at once a high artistic standard and happy 
relations between the members of a society. We have 
already spoken of the great service rendered by the 
University of London in the institution of a Diploma in 
Dramatic Art. The course of training prescribed has been 
fully set out in paragraph 250. It contains a study of all 
the elements in the dramatic art which we have examined 
in our consideration of the drama as an educational instru- 
ment. It is clear that a student attending one of the 
institutions recognised for the purposes of the Diploma, the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, and the Polytechnic 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, and taking 
the Diploma at the end of the course, would be admirably 
fitted to give guidance to an amateur dramatic society. 

445. We have already mentioned the work of the Drama- 
tic Art Centre at the Mary Ward Settlement in providing 
training for teachers engaged in the schools. The Polytechnic 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art also provides 
for the needs of many part-time students. In the first two 
terms of the session 1924-25 there were, for instance, 349 
evening students. 

446. The supply of teachers and producers is also aug- 
mented from other sources. Many who cannot attend a 
full-time course, and do not live sufficiently near to the 
London Schools to make part-time attendance possible, 
have derived great benefit from the Summer Schools which 
are conducted by the Central School at Stratford-on-Avon 
and elsewhere, by the Dramatic Art Centre, and by other 
bodies such as the National Adult School Union. 

447. While we attach the greatest importance to skilled 
direction, we consider that if a society numbers among its 
members someone who has a marked talent for production, 
it is well advised to sacnfice the greater finish, which may be 



for let us never forget that it is the poet and the poet alone 
whose influence was originally supreme in aU the life of the 
drama It was the poet who trained the chorus, determined 
its movements, decided the arrangement of the stage, and 
even created the phr^sical appearance of the actors. In the 
fifth centurjf before Christ Aeschylus summed up in himself 
the whole of the drama. From him everj-thing outflowed as 
from a foimtain head. To him the rhjlhm of the whole v.'as 
subservient. But from the very moment when the dramatic 
poet became separated as it were from the conditions of 
theatrical representation, lost interest in them and grew 
content to specialise in his function of author, from that 
moment he ceased to grow, fell into decay, and a certain 
decadence set in. So fugitive is the moment of perfection !" 



XV. SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATIONS. 


452. We liave been concerned almost exclusive!}’' TOth 
the work of amateur dramatic societies. We have, how- 
ever, alread}’ made reference to the work of the British 
Empire Shakespeare Society, and to the New Shakespeare 
Compan}-, and other companies engaged in presenting the 
plays of our greatest dramatist. INIention must also be 
made of the London Shakespeare League which now has 
a histoi}’ of twenty three years. The League has had many 
activities , at present its chief work appears to be directed 
towards secunng that the plays should be presented 
without cuts, and so far as possible under the conditions 
as regards stage and scenery, which obtained 1 when the 
plays were written, Jlr. William Poel, who was so good 
as to give us an account of the League’s work, imtes : — 
" The building of an Elizabethan Playhouse has become 
a necessity. The greatest honour we can do Shakespeare 
is to show the world what are the limitations under whicli 
Shakespeare himself was content to work, and that these 
so-called ‘ limitations ’ had exceptional advantages both 
for the author and for his actors in his own day.” 

453. Mr. Nugent Jfonck also holds a high' opinion of 
the Elizabethan Theatre. The Maddermarket Theatre is 
an exact model ; it has an apron stage, protruding into 
the auditorium. In his eiidence he expressed the new 
that this shape of stage was the best for the pla}’ing of 
Shakespeare, and that he found no difficult}’ in producing 
pla};? on it. He added that the scenci}’ was permanent. 

” There was really no necessity for changing scener}’. It 
was quite tnic that the senses, as well as the brain, should 
be stimulated by a dramatic production, and that the eye 
yearned for some colour. This effect, however, could be 
obtained by costume and grouping. He aimed at getting 
beautiful pictures, but not a framed picture. At any great 
moment in a play, the grouping was quite as important 
as the dialogue.” 



454- Sir Israel Gollancz also gave ns some account of 
the many Shakespeare Associations v/ith which he is 
connected. He said that “ he was Chairman of the Shakes- 
peare Association and of the Shakespeare Day Committee, 
as well as Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee, v/hose aim was to bring about the foundation 
of a National Theatre in London as the most fitting 
memorial to Shalmspieare in the Metropolis of the Empire.” 

455- " Drama v/as the most potent force in the life and 
education of the people. In Shakespeare they had a 
thinker and a philosopher who, by happy chance, chose 
this medium as best suited for his genius. Shakespeare 
had a particular attraction for the common folk from the 
time when his plays were first presented down to the 
present day. The population of Elizabethan times was 
much rougher than the population of to-day, yet his plays 
had been a success v/ith the groundlings of 300 years ago. 
The drama of Shakespeare emerged from the life and 
needs of the people, re-acted thereon, and made it the 
nobler.” 

456- "Under the influence of the Shakespeare Day 
Committee, an attempt was being made to focus the interest 
in and study of Shakespeare’s pla}'s on a special day, 
Imown as ' Shalaapeare Day,’ April 23rd. The Shakespeare 
Day Committee desired to bring about the recognition of 
this day throughout the English sptalung world. They 
hoped that performances v/ould be given both by pro- 
fessional players, and by amateurs, and, in particular, that 
the day should prove the culminating point of the year’s 
work in the study of Shakespeare in the schools. The 
Committee had already won considerable success. In 1917. 
10,000 schools in the State of Xew York had joined in a 
commemoration with British Schools. Some Public Schools, 
such as the City of ILondon School, set apart a special day 
for enacting of scenes from Shalxspeare and for recitations 
rom English poets as well as for the distribution of prizes 
awarded for Shalxspeare study." 
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457 - “ But the culmination of all this education effort 
and embodiment of all these aspirations was the foundation 
of Municipal Theatres, especially of the Shakespeare 
National Theatre. This last movement was first set on 
foot at a meeting in the Mansion House on the 28th 
Februarjr, 1905, when a representative Committee was 
appointed to consider the foundation of a Shakespeare 
Memorial in London of a permanent and monumental 
character. The purpose of the Committee was to build, 
equip and endow a National Tlieatre in London, as the best 
memorial to Shalcespeare. The Committee was prepared 
to build the Tlieatre, if the Government would prordde an 
adequate site.” 

458. “ The objects of a Shakespeare National Theatre, 
as conceived by the Committee were these ‘ — 

(i) to keep the plays of Shakespeare in its repertory ; 

(ii) to revive whatever else is ratal in English classical 
drama ; 

(iii) to prevent recent plays of great merit from falling 
into the obliraon to which the present theatrical sj'stem is 
apt to consign them ; 

(iv) to produce new pla3'S and to further the develop- 
ment of the modem drama ; 

(v) to produce translations of representative works of 
foreign drama, ancient and modem ; 

(vi) to stimulate the art of acting through the varied 
opportunities which it would offer to the members of the 
compan}'.’’ 

459 “ He felt sure that the educational work in drama 
and good taste which was being done in scliools would 
make a National Theatre absolutely necessary in the near 
future. In France it was recognised that the theatre must 
be linked up ivith education, and the Od&n Theatre had 
an intimate connection with French Universities and 
Public Schools. He thought that possibly the Municipal 
Theatre might help or be helped fonvard bj' the foundation 
of a National Theatre.” 
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XVI. A NATIONAL THEATRE. 

460. While we wish to commend in every way the work 
of the Shakespeare Associations in furthering the study and 
production of Shakespeare’s plays, we feel unable to offer 
any detailed comment on the proposals for a Shakespeare 
National Theatre. We considered from the first that this 
subject involved so many difficult issues, and might lead to 
so much controversy^ that we could not attempt to consider 
it within the limits of this Report. We should not, however, 
be ginng a fair presentation of the views of some of our 
witnesses if we did not mention that some of them in the 
course of their evidence referred to the establishment of 
a National Theatre as an essential condition of the advance- 
ment of the drama, both as a form of art and as an instru- 
ment of education, in providing an inspiration for such 
dramatic enterprises as we have mentioned in this Report. 
Mr. Granville-Barker and Mr. WTiitwortb, the representa- 
tives of the British Drama League, for instance, laid great 
emphasis on the point. In a pamphlet issued by the League 
the concept of a Shakespeare Memorial is placed side by side 
with the need for a theatre which should build up a repertory^ 
of modem masterpieces. The author of the pamphlet 
summarises his \iews in the following passages : — 

461. " The acted drama is a potent influence, whether 
for good or ill, in the life of the nation. Its influence is not, 
at present, either so healthful or so rationally recreative as 
it might easily' become.” 

462. ” The British people, and its kinsfolk, possess a 
body of dramatic literature at least as great as any* y'et 
produced in the world. The voice of its supreme dramatist, 
Shakespieare, remains, after three hundred years, as living 
and as moving as it was to his contemporaries. Yet there 
arc many times when, in the city where his great works were 
conceived and brought forth, his voice cannot be heard at 
all, or only' under very' great disadvantages.” 
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463. " The lack of a permanent home of Shakespearean 
acting where a fine tradition can be built up and maintained, 
seriously detracts from the gloiy of London, and from her 
metropolitan pre-eminence among the cities of the Empire." 

464. “ Such a home can be prornded only by a National 
Theatre. That term implies a theatre ■ {a) not run for 
individual profit ; (b) conducted on the repertory, as dis- 
tinct from the long run, system ; [c] devoting the best of 
its energies to the service of Shakespeare ; {d) keepmg alive 
whatever is really ratal m the drama of the past ; (e) setting 
a standard for the drama and acting of the future ’’ 

465. " Though, in the giant cities of to-day, the long 
run is ineratable, j'et its exclusive predominance is a senous 
impediment to the healthy development of dramatic art. 
The only escape from this evil lies in the repertory system, 
in other words, the constant alternation of performances, 
which prevails at all the great theatres of the Continent 
from the Theatre-Fran9ais downwards. The National 
Theatre would give a much-needed impetus to the establish- 
ment of similar theatres throughout the country.” 

466. '' H.M. ICing George V, in opening the new Coimty 
Hall, said : ‘ The men of old times were vase in erecting fine 
buildings in their towis It is necessarj^ to appeal to the 
imagination : a public authority meanly housed may be 
meanly esteemed.’ Wfiiat is true of a pubUc authority is no 
less true of a great art " 

467. “ For these reasons, and for many others, the 
movement for the establislunent of a National Theatre 
desen'es the sjonpathj'^ and support of all good citizens.” 

468. The proposals for a National Theatre appear to 
contemplate some measure of support from the Exchequer. 
'So far as this pomt is concerned, it was pointed out that 
anrtuaU}' eveia' nation in Europe, other than our own, has a 
National Theatre, and that man}’ have municipal theatres. 
Another memorandum includes this passage ; — “ If the 
objection to a National Theatre endowed or assisted out 
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XVII. CONCLUSION. 

472. We have said in an earlier paragraph that the 
finest acting is the prerogative of the professional artist, 
the finest production the prerogative of the professional 
stage. In the National Theatre, Exemplary Theatre, Ideal 
Theatre, by whatever name the institution is called which 
is to bring drama to its consummation as a form of art, 
what place has the amateur, and of what significance is 
the amateur movement, which we have been at pains to 
describe ? We are incUned to think that it has the highest 
significance. For in Mr. Granville-Barker’s words the 
perfect theatre could never exist without the perfect 
audience. And the amateur movement, in giving an ever- 
increasing number of men and women an acquaintance 
nith the art of the theatre, and a capacity for the keenest 
critical appreciation, is providing that audience. And if 
we have the perfect audience, maj' we not hope for the 
perfect play ? Miss Fogertj'- has spoken of the widel}' 
diffused popular interest which must necessarily precede 
a period of great activity in any art. The last manifesta- 
tion of this popular interest gave us Shakespeare. Ma}' 
not the next manifestation give us another ? 

473. We have spoken of the sendee which the amateur 
movement can render to drama as a form of art. Whsi 
of its service to Education ? Our claims on its behalf 
are high. We have said that it is unique at once in its 
power of attraction, and in its power, under right con- 
ditions, to promote moral and intellectual development. 
We have said that the study of great pla3's and particularly 
the attempt to represent the characters created by a master 
mind, directs the thoughts of men towards beauty, order 
and harmonj’', and confers the quality of imaginative 
sympathy, which is the supreme gift of a liberal education. 
We have spoken of the delight in speech and in graceful 
movement, which comes through the studj' of acting, and 
of the expression of the creative instinct, and pleasure in 



colour, pattern and craftsmanship, v.’hich come through 
the designing and making of scenerj', properties and 
costumes. We have attached high importance to the 
sense of comradeship and cspril-de-corps brought about bv 
participation in a common enteiprise. If drama is the 
greatest of all arts, because it comprehends all other arts, 
is it not, under right conditions, the greatest of all instru- 
ments of education, because it comprehends them all ? 

474. Turning to the future, \ve ask what may be the 
outcome of this dramatic movement which we have 
surveyed ? Surely it tyill grow ; and giving to an ever- 
growing number the gift of imaginative sympathv the 
sense of comradeship, uiU bring some element of healin-- 
and of reconciliation into the warring elements in on? 
national hfe. 
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PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. RELATION OF THE DRAMA TO ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

I. There is a growing interest in the drama on the part 
of educational bodies, and a widespread growtli of amateur 
dramatic societies engaged in the production of plays of 
liigli qualit}'. These societies representing a new dramatic 
movement form the principal subject of our investigations. 
(Paragraphs 1-5 ) 


11 . NATURE OF THE DRAiilATIC ART. 

2, («) Drama is a composite art, requiring for its full 
expression and perfection an understanding of and pro- 
ficiency in all other arts. 

(h) Drama is at once a most vivid and most subtle 
artistic medium, and is therefore a powerful instrument 
for the conveyance of ideas. 

(c) In consequence drama under right conditions can 
be a most potent instrument of moral, artistic and intel- 
lectual progress, and under rvrong conditions an equally 
potent instrument of moral, artistic and intellectual 
degradation. (Paragraph 18.) 

3. The conditions .under wliich drama is presented are 
therefore a matter of the greatest interest to all concerned 
in Education. (Paragraph ig.) 
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III. HISTORY OF THE DRAMATIC ART. 

4. The history' of drama in England suggests : — 

{a) that the English people do not lack dramatic 
power, appreciation and histrionic ability ; 

(b) that when social conditions have been favourable 

drama has been genuinely popular ; 

(c) that at the present time, when there are clear signs 

that favourable conditions are recurring, the fact 
has already become e\'idcnt in a dramatic revival 
national in its scope. (Paragraph 49 ) 

IV. THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE- 

5 Tlie dramatic art is practised by many types of 
organisation, tire professional theatre organised on a com- 
mercial basis, the theatre omplojung professional artists 
but not organised for profit, amateur societies under 
professional direction, and amateur societic-s working on 
their oum account. Of these vanous tj-pes the professional 
theatre organised on a commercial ba-ris is a subject with 
which we are unable to deal. We Iravc neither the quali- 
fication nor the desire to investigate the circumstances of 
the theatre as a profession or as a commercial venture. 
We desire to say however that we are well aware that the 
standard of acting and of production is in general higher 
in the commercial thea.tre than in any other tyjie, and 
that many managers are actuated m their choice of play 
bj' artistic rather than purely commercial motives. But 
v.'o do not think that our inabilitv to survey or to criticise 
the professional theatre senotisly affects the value of our 
conelusions on the drama as an instrument of education, 

V.e rtoctgnis’.' that the greatest acting is the prerogative of 
the proft-ssional artist, the greatest production of a play 
the prerogative of the professional stage, and that drama 
reaocs its highest realisation as a form of art in the pro- 
fessional theatre- But, apart from ihi.s consideration, we 
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consider tliat all the educational benefits which are inherent 
in seeing the drama are equally inherent in participation 
in the drama, and participation confers many benefits 
winch are not conferred by the witnessing of a play. We 
conceive therefore that drama reaches its lughest realisation 
as an instrument of education in the hands of the amateur. 
(Paragraphs 52-55.) 

6. We have felt bound however to make a brief reference 
to tire professional theatre not organised for profit owing 
to the great intrinsic interest of some of the enterprises 
from a social standpoint, and to the light which they throw 
on the means best adapted to bring good drama before the 
people. We have therefore given a brief account of “ The 
Old Vic," the Lena AshweU Players, the Arts League of 
Service and certain “ repertory ” tlreatres. Our principal 
reason for considering the last type is that suggestions 
have been made that the profession^ “ repertory ’’ theatre 
pro^’ides a complete solution of the problem of bringing 
the people in touch mth good drama, and that so far as 
this object is concerned there is no need to depend upon 
the production of pla5rs by amateurs. (Paragraphs 56-58.) 

7. With regard to this point we note that rvith one 
exception (and that a University town) professional 
" repertory " theatres are located in very large centres of 
population. Notuathstanding tliis consideration, the venture 
of conducting a " repertory " theatre is precarious in the 
extreme. (Paragraphs 94-95.) 

8. VTiile therefore the professional “ repertory’’ ” theatre 
maj' solve the problem of bringing good drama before the 
people in great cities, it is not at present, and wih not be 
in the near future, the means bjr which the great mass of 
people living in smaller centres of population may be 
brought into touch with good drama. (Paragraph g6.) 

9. Amateur societies tlierefore deser\’e every’ encourage- 
ment from the point of view of giving the people an 
acquaintance with the literature of tire drama, apart from 
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15 - In considering amateur societies from the educa- 
tional or social standpoint, we arc unable to agree either 
that their object should be to train professional actors, or 
that their success can be gauged by the number of their 
members who pass on to the professional stage. (Para- 
graph 113.) 

16. We suggest that competitions similar to that held 
under the auspices of the British Drama League in London 
might well be inaugurated in other large centres of popu- 
lation with a view to the encouragement of a high standard 
in choice of play and production, and we welcome the 
inauguration of a National Festival of Community Drama 
under the auspices of the League. (Paragraph 117.) 

17. As regards urban areas other than the great cities, 
the problem of bringing good drama before the people can 
be effectively attacked by amateur companies with a 
professional producer and a “ Little Theatre,” such as 
exists in Nonvich (Paragraphs 156-157.) 

18 Such a company can produce only one pla3' a 
month, but visits by similar companies from other towns 
and by professional companies giving plaj^s of merit can 
be arranged. (Paragraph 160 ) 

ig. Moreover considerable suburban areas around great 
cities m^ hope to see good plaj's through performances 
by the “ Little Theatre " Company in local halls. (Para- 
graph 161.) 

20 The establishment of “ Little Theatres ” appears to 
us to be quite essential for the advancement of the drama 
It is doubtless a matter of great regret that manjr of the 
best plaj’s do not fill big theatres. But it is unreasonable 
to blame commercial managers for refusing to put on such 
plays with every prospect of loss. It is better to realise 
that the public for best plays is stilllimited, and that “ Little 
Theatres ” are urgently required in order to pro\’ide for the 
needs of this public. If the dramatic revival continues at 
its present pace the public for the best plays may in time 
become sufficiently numerous to fill big theatres In the 
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meantime nothing can contribute more to the growth of 
interest in good drama than the provision of “ Little 
Theatres.” (Paragraph 158.) 

21. The establishment of a loan fund for the provision 
of Little Theatres ” is suggested. (Paragraph 162.) 

\t:i. the drama in educational institutions. 

22. WEile we think that the study of good plays can 
best be undertaken bj’ actual participation in dramatic 
production, we recognise that the play-reading groups, 
which are often to be found in settlements and other 
institutions, can cover a wide field of drama during the 
year, and that they form a body of educated opinion 
which is of great assistance in commanding a high standard 
in choice of play by the institutions to which they belong. 
(Paragraph 208.) 

23. The evddence of the Workers’ Educational Assoda- 
tion and of the University Extension Movement suggests 
that courses in the literature of the drama are of the 
greatest service m bringing students into touch with the 
Wgh intellectual content of great masterpieces of dramatic 
art, and in providing a background of histoiy* and theory 
for persons taking part in the production of a play, which 
greatly adds to the educational benefits derived from other 
elements of play production. In the union of serious studj' 
under class conditions and the suteequent production of 
the plays studied we find drama at its highest as an instru- 
ment of education. We strongly recommend to Adult 
Educational A^ociations and to Local Education Authori- 
ties the promotion of classes in the literature of the drama. 
(Paragraph 226.) 

24. We consider that Local Education Authorities can 
play a great part in furthering education through the 
drama. "We suggest that : — 

(i) the reading and acting of plays should be encour- 
aged in schools of all types, including evening 
institutes ; 
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(li) as regards adolescents and adults dramatic 
studies can be most happily associated with 
other humane studies in special Literary Insti- 
tutes. The example of the London Coimty 
Council in promoting such Institutes might with 
advantage be follow'ed by other Local Education 
Authorities. It is also suggested that Authorities 
might contribute to institutions having a similar 
purpose conducted by voluntary organisations ; 

(iii) visits to the Theatre for the purpose of seeing 

classic and other plays connected with the course 
of study undertalcen should be in every rvay 
encouraged We are glad to know that the Board 
of Education has made regulations which enable 
such visits to be made, and the attendance to be 
recorded under certain conditions, not only in 
connection with elementarj' schools but also in 
connection with classes for adults ; 

(iv) where the local tlieatrc does not provide perform- 

ances of classic and other plays connected with 
the course of study, the services of amateur 
societies might be utilised. The production by 
amateur societies of plays which are being studied 
in local schools is much to he- commended. It 
would be not unreasonable that the Local Educa- 
tion Authority in such circumstances should make 
some contribution for services rendered. An 
Authority might also render great service to 
amateur societies by the loan of rooms for rehearsal 
and other purposes connected with the production 
of good plays ; 

(v) it is worth consideration w'hether in the case of new 

schools the hall might not be designed so as to 
enable plays to be produced in it. We understand 
that there is no difficulty in designing a hall which 
can be used for all the usual school purposes and 
for play productions as w’ell. 
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(vi) in order that the dramatic studies in sdiools and 
e^-ening institutes may be carried on to the best 
advantage, it is desirable that courses for teachers 
should be instituted at a spedal centre. The 
extent of tlie Local EducaUon Authority’s respon- 
sibilities would dictate the nature of the centre. 
One Authority might find it desirable to have on 
its staff a Director of dramatic studies to give 
courses in the various subjects andUarjf to play 
production, and to supervise the dramatic work 
in the schools and evening institutes general!}'. 
Another Authority, representing a small area, 
would no doubt be content with providing occa- 
sional courses for teachers, or vith enabling 
teachers to attend courses at other schools, and 
in particular Summer Schools ; 

(rdi) a Local Education Authority might reasonably 
give scholarships to enable teachers to attend full- 
time at Schools of Dramatic Art, such as those in 
London recognised for the purpose-s of the I'ni ver- 
sify of London Diploma. Scholarships might also 
be awarded at those schools to persons other than 
teachers, or intending teachem, on the lines of 
those offered by the London County Council 
which are tenable at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. (Paragraph 247.) 

25. We recommend the establishment of lectureships in 
the Art of the Theatre at Universities, belie\ing that the 
Art of the Theatre in itself is a stud}' worthy to take its 
place among the other humane studies of a University, and 
further that a knowledge of the Art of the Theatre is essential 
for the full appreciation of the work of the great dramatists, 
which forms an important part of the study of Literature. 
In this connection we note with pleasure the recent inaugu- 
ration of a School of Dramatic Study and Research at East 
London College. (Paragraph 249.) 
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26. We consider that the recent institution the 
University of London of a Diploma in Dramatic Art is 
likely to be of great service to the new dramatic movement. 
(Paragraph 25r.) 


VIII. OTHER ALIATEUR SOCIETIES. 

27. The emdence submitted by Settlements and Boys’ 
Clubs, suggests that the drama has an instant appeal to 
persons whom no other intellectual interest has touched. 
(Paragraphs 173 and 264.) Tliis conclusion finds striking 
confirmation in the evidence submitted in regard to an 
experiment in prisons (Paragraph 262 ) 

28. The e\ddence submitted by certain works and offices 
suggests that the drama is an unrivalled instrument for 
breaking doum social barriers and estabhshmg friendl}^ 
relations This result is attained in the fullest measure 
when the production of a play is made a co-operative venture, 
cmplojdng everj- sort of talent, and not an exhibition of 
acting alone. (Paragraph 276.) 

IX. THE DRAJIA AND THE CHURCHES. 

29. Tlie e\ddence of the Catholic Play Society and other 
societies suggests that there is a growing tendency in the 
Churches to regard tlic drama as an instrument of teaching 
of great value. We agree \rith Dr. Boas that if the drama 
is to take its full place in English life, it must again find 
allies in the Church and the Schools, such as it was happy in 
possessing earlier in our histoiyu (Paragraph 297.) 

X. THE DRAHA IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

30. The Glastonbury' Players arc fortunate in that 
man}’ of their productions arc under the personal direction 
of the dramatist or Composer. Great art demands imity 
of conception, but in the special circumstances of the 
dramatic art this unity can only be achieved on those 
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rare occasions when author and producer are one. (Para- 
graph 302.) 

39. The limitations oi a \Tllage production should never 
be regarded as a drawback, but rather as a condition from 
W'hich a peculiar beaut5' can be obtained. The presentation 
by railage sodeties of plaj’s in London is deprecated. 
(Paragraph 329.) 

33. We are convinced from a mass of eddence that the 
capacity for appredation of the best drama is as high in 
the country-side as in the towns, and probably higher. The 
^ vogue of trivial farces in many ribages is due solely^ to the 
fact that Uie railage has never been given an opportunity' 
of producing anything better. (Paragraph 337.) 

33 - evidence of the Kational Adult School Union and 
of the Nation^ Federation, of Women’s Institutes suggests 
that Dramatic Competitions and Festivals have great 
educational possibilities. (Paragraphs 206 and 347.) 


XI. DRASLA AS AX IXSTRUMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 

34. nere is no section of the communitv to which the 

roniw ^"5 o«r previous conclusion that the 

oTtr presented are a 

import^ce to aU viio are interested 
H satisfaction that a 

a associations are engaged in encouraging 

Plav orS^S;^ “ and other elements of 

Ss “^i^^^^^oaations rvhose primary^ 

drama an insf n + educational have recognised in the 

of education and are attempting to 

encourage the same high standard. (Paragraph 352.) 
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36. We consider that the character of pla)'' presented by 
the better type of amateur dramatic society is very high. 
We note the constant appearance in their programmes of 

[a) Greek plays (Paragraphs 354-356) ; 

(i) the plays of Shakespeare (Paragraphs 357-358) ; 
(c) and of Sheridan (Paragraph 339) ; 

(rf) tlie revival of old plajfs and the presentation of new 
plays, and new experiments in dramatic forms, 
scenery and stagecraft (Paragraphs 361-362.) ; 
(e) the “ play of ideas " (Paragraph 363) ; 

(/) tlie imaginative plays and contemporary poetical 
drama of English and Irish dramatists (Para- 
graph 364) ; 

(g) plays designed to revive interest in local tradition, 
customs and dialect (Paragraph 365) ; 

(/i) religious plays (Paragraph 368) ; 

(fj plays designed to give a knowledge of the ideals 
and aspirations of other countries (Para- 
graph 369) ; 

(j) plays likely to create interest in our national 

histoiy', local history and the development of 
social conditions (Paragraph 370.) 

37. These types of play represent a considerable part 
of the programmes of nearly all the societies which we have 
described as representing the new dramatic movement. We 
regard the fact of their presentation as entitling these 
societies to the claim that their work is of high educational 
value. (Paragraph 372.) 

38. On the other hand we strongl}’ deprecate the 
presentation of comedies and farces which have been 
produced in the West End. Thej’ require high technical 
accomplishment in acting, winch is rascl}’ possessed by an 
amateur. Tiicir educational content is often negligible. 
The onh’ condition under which they have rendered any 
seiA'icc to Education is when they have been presented by 
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societies dra'SiH from vasxiy social grades and have led to the 
establishmeiit of friendly relations between them. (Para- 
373-) 

39. We feel some donbt as to the value of the dramatised 
scene from a famous novel, which appears to enjoj- a wide 
popnlaritt'. {Paragraph 374.} 

40. Another type 01 play in regard to winch we feel some 
doubt is the propaganda play. We consider that dramatic 
societies are ill advised to pat on any plaj' in which propa- 
ganda is the primary', and dramatic interest the secondaiy, 
consideration. (Paragraph 375.) 

41. \\e attach great importance to the art of acting 
since we consider that the study of good plavs can best 
be undertalKn bt* actual participation in them. The 
greatest insight into the mind of the dramatist is obtained 
in the attempt to represent the characters created bv him. 
(Paragraph 377.) 

The art or acting, in so far as it entails a stTspa- 
thetic identification, with the character represented, has 
elements 01 danger. This fact emphasises the importance 
of choosing a piay which has in it elements of beauty, order 
harmony. The egect of participation in such a plat- 
is profound, and may enrich the whole life. (Paraarauh 
3 ^ 0 .) 


43- The .n-kTaction of the Gacuna is due in great measure 
to the provision of an element of emotioaal release; its 
grem %alt^ m toe mteliectual and moral development of 
oi-.- mmwaanai is one in great measure to its sift of evoldus 
imaginative s:.-apathy. (Paragraph 397.) ^ 

^ ■ s-ttraction and element of ereat educa- 

aaona. V aace m ane orama is delight in rhvthm in its various 

1^' f ^ development of 

- * ‘IT* . evocation of the. creath'e instinct 

m aJie cesgn Oa sceney.-, propertj- and costumes. (Para- 
grapa uco.) ^ 



45- We arc glad to note that so much research is being 
conducted in to the nature of speech, and so much effort 
being made to restore to the English people the pleasure 
in the colour and music of verse, which they once possessed. 
(Paragraph 404.) 

46. In the countryside some vestige of tliis delight in 
beautiful words beautifully spoken still remains. In the tounis 
it has disappeared. The drama can render the greatest 
service in restonng it. We are glad to find in the evidence 
submitted to us how much importance is attached by, 
dramatic societies to training in speech, and how often 
the stimulus to attend classes in elocution has been given 
by play production. (Paragraph 404 ) 

47. We recommend to all dramatic societies the study 
of Folk Dances, not only for their presentation where 
necessary in the course of a play, but because of their value 
in teaching graceful movement on the stage. (Paragraph 
424.) 

48. We consider that all dramatic societies would be 
well advised to undertake the design and making of their 
own scenery, property and costumes, in order that their 
members may denve the great educational benefits inherent 
in the study of composition, colour, pattern and craftsman- 
ship. (Paragraph 426.) 

XII. A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 

4 

49. This aspect of play production has great importance 
also in making the production of a play not an exliibition of 
histrionic talent • alone, but a co-operative enterprise to 
wliich all can contribute in accordance \rith their talents. 
In such circumstances a sense of comradeship is engendered 
which is of the utmost value to tlie individual and to the 
community. (Paragraph 427.) 

50. Everyone should be made to feel that their contribu- 
tion; whatever its character, is held in equal regard. We 
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note that some societies attach so much importance to this 
point that they require their members to ohser^'e complete 
anommiltj'. (Paragraphs 427—428.) 

51. Another practice -which tends to\'rards the same end 
is the constant change in the allotment of parts, -which 
pre-v'ents the danger of the societ\' gaining the reputation of 
being a cliqne. (Paragraph 429.) 

52. Dramatic production takes on yet a further value in 
the development bj* th^ methods of a spirit of lo3-alt5’ 
the group. Sdf-disdpline, which is universall}' admitted to 
be essential to moral and intellectual development, is 
brought about most happilr* and easih* hy esprit de corps. 
(Paragraph 430.) 

53. Moreover when dramatic production is made a 
cooperative enterprise, the gate-ua}* which it oSers to other 
subjects becomes much -uider. Acting alone offers a gate- 
v.aj* to man],* intellectual interests, the studj* for instance, 
of literature and histor)*. But -when a sodetj* nndertal:es 
all the details of production, the members find new interests 
not onit' in these subjects, but in other arts andilar3* to the 
drama, and discover talents of which thej* were una-ware. 
(Paragraph 431.) 

34. Sodeties which have a permanent headquarters, 
such as the London Count]- Coundl Evening Institutes, 
Settlements and other community centres have a partictilar 
advantage in this respect. A play becomes a pivot of manj* 
activities, each -.dlh its o*.<.-a special ap^^, capable of 
ministering to the developing life of the indiCidual. (Para- 
graph 432 ) 

XIV. TEACHERS AXD PRODUCERS. 

55 - greatest problem of the amateur societv' is 
general]}- the producer. (Paragraph 438.) 

56. The objections raised to the emplo-^-raent of a 
prcfessicnal producer on educational grounds are due in 
great measure to ignorance of the professional stage. 
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Many actors have a profound acquaintance with the 
dramatic art in all its aspects, and have the necessary 
patience and tact to communicate their knowledge to 
amateurs. (Paragraphs 440-441.) 

57. The employment of a professional producer resolves 
itself largely into a question of finance. Village societies 
and small urban societies ^vill probably never be in a 
position to engage a producer. The larger urban societies 
attempting to produce a play a month will be very fortunate 
if they find anyone among their members having sufficient 
experience and sufficient leisure to undertake the produc- 
tion, and generallj' ivill be forced to emplo}' a professional 
producer. (Paragraph 441.) 

58. Wfiiether societies are or are not m a financial 
position to employ a professional producer, they cannot but 
derive the greatest benefit from skilled direction Without 
sldlled direction a play may cause infinite pleasure to the 
performers, and considerable diversion to their friends and 
relations in the audience, but it does not exist as a form of 
art or as an instrument of education. (Paragraph 442.) 

59. The problem of skilled direction has been met to 
some extent by those schools in London, providing full-time 
courses, which are recognised by the University of London 
for tlie purposes of their diploma in Dramatic Art. (Para- 
graph 444.) 

60. By evening courses in these and other schools; 
(Paragraph 445.) 

61. and by Summer Schools. (Paragraph 446 ) 

62 VTrile we attach the greatest importance to skilled 
direction, we consider that if a society numbers among its 
members someone who has a marked talent for production, 
it is well adrised to sacrifice tlie greater finish, which may 
be conferred by a professional producer, to the more 
intimate atmosphere which commonly exists when a 



sodet}' has relied throughout on the talents of its members 
alone. (Paragraph 447.) 

63. We consider that "dramatic addsers" who could 
give expert advice on the various elements in the production 
of a play, though not actualk* assuming responsibility for 
the production, would be of great value. (Paragraph 44S.) 


XVI. A NATIONAL THEATPE. 


64. Wc considered from the fust that the question of 
a National Tneatrc and numidpal theatres involved so 
many difrcult issues, and might lead to so much controvers}'. 
tli.at wc could not attempt to consider them uithin the limits 
of this Repxjrt. We should not, however, be giving a fair 
presentation of the ^*i^*.vs of tome of our witnesses if we did 
not mention that some of them referred to the establishment 
of a National Tlicatre as an essential condition of the 
<yJvar.ccmcnt of drama, 1x>th as a form of art and as an 
instrumtnt of .ducation. We suggest that their conten- 
tions sliould U made the subject of enquiry bv a Committe-^- 
fxtter quahf’C'd than this Committee to undtrtako the task 
(Paragraphs 4';^ rend .170 ) 


, .^' 5 - We .cu_cce=t that a pinnanent e.vh,bition of theatrical 
ce-sp; £ houhi h-e jormed in one of th.f National Musennis 

p",;: to thoK- made for 

< xom.,. 1.. <H.: T art- ip.muTaph 47: ) 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 

Tlie Committee desire to express their appreciation of 
the generous assistance which they have received from the 
witne.sse.s. 

1. Otal and Wrillen Evidence. 

Jlr. HiAULEY Granville-Barker (British Drama League). 
Mr. F. E Doran (Manchester Playgoers' Club). 

, Miss E. M. Elder '] 

Jliss A. Berry WArts League of Service). 

Miss Drew J 

Mr. Horace Fleming (Beechcroft Settlement, Birkenhead, 
and the World Association for Adult Education). 

Miss E. Fogerty, L R A.M. (Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art) 

Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D , F.B.A. (Shakespeare 
Association). 

Mr. J. R. Gregson (Leeds Civic Tlieatre). 

Sir Barry V. Jackson (Birmingham Repertory Theatre). 
Miss M. E. Kelly (Village Drama Society). 

Mrs. Godwin King (Stoneland Players). 

Mr. Nugent Monck (Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich). 

Miss M. S. West (London University Extension). 

Mrs. Whitmore (Oxted and Limpsfield Players). 

Rev. G. Napier Whittingham (Church of St. Silas-the- 
Martyr, Kentish Town). 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (British Drama League). 

2 . Oral Evidence. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, O.B.E (The Lena Ashwell Pla}'ers, 
Ltd.). 

Miss Lilian Baylis, M.A. (" The Old Vic ”). 

Miss Wastell (Stoneland Players). 



3- Wriiten Evidence. 


S5x. V,', AiarsTEOKG {Liverpool PJayhottse Circle). 

Professor G. P. Baker (Unit'eisity Theatre and Department 
of Drama, Yale TJniversiSy). 
ifr. H. B. B-AHEOr (Shoreham YBIage Players). 

’It. K, B. Bar:.'ES (Roysl Academy of Dramatic Art). 

!>fr. W. L. ilii-trEH Barry (Cambridge Amateur Dramatic 
Qub). 

iir. Pv. G. Berry (Cardig). 

!(Ir. B.c-n..A:rD Eougetou (Glastonburv Festival PIa%'eTs 
Ltd.). 


Hiss P. Carter {Cotsvrold Players). 

I.Ir. R. H. Co.ATS (Bixiningaam University Joint Committee 
for Tutorial Classes). 

Jfr. V. ZL Coiinrs (Birmingham Repertorv' Theatre Play- 
goers' Societv). 

jtr. !« . E. Cossoto (Boumville Dramatic Societj*). 

3fis3 D. A. Crosse (Unnamed Socdetv). 

Rev. R, Ha.rt Davies (Rector. St. Paul’s Church. Cbvent 
Garden), 


llr. H, GiBSoir, ii.C. (The Lena Ashvrell Pla5-ers. Ltd.) 

llr. y. A. GoEDTrAYER (Hampstead I.L.P. Dramatic 
hronp). 

^Ir. A. Geek: flongsight CATS. Dramatic SodeU-). 

Municipal Technical School 

i-TOnia-tic Socrety). 

(Sheffield Univexsitv Dramatic 

bocistyj, 

lilr. F. E. K/arsFOicD. 


iL. P. ^PHis, L.RA..JL (Ordord and St. George’s Qub). 
^■ir, R. Hahtti (Little Theatre, Bristol). 

^ ^ of English, University 

Mr. Gyxes ISH.AI.: (Oxford Unrversity Dramatic Sodety). 
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Mr. N. E. Eield Jones (Oxford and Bermondsey Shake- 
speare Society). 

Rev. H. Kingsford (Catholic Play Society). 

Dr. L. Lampitt (Lyons’ Club Amateur Dramatic Society). 
Mr. E. R. Lingard (Stockport Garrick Society). 

Mr. John Masefield (Hill Players). 

Miss E. M. Marker (Shoreditch Drama Society). 

Miss J. E. McCrindell (David Lews Club, Liverpool). 
Mr. F. S Milligan, M.C. (Beechcroft Settlement, Birken- 
head). 

Professor A. E. Morgan (Sheffield University and Sheffield 
Repertory Theatre). 

Miss F. Mulready (University College of the South-West 
of England Dramatic Society). 

Mr. P. Nash (Post Office Savings Bank Dramatic Society). 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll (East London College and 
London University Extension) 

Mr. R. B. Ogden (Litmus Players.) 

The Rev. L. O’Hea, S.J. (Catholic Social Guild). 

Mr. George Peverett (National Adult School Union). 

Mr. W. Poel (London Shakespeare League). 

Mrs. Rawnsley (The Grasmere Players). 

Miss C. M. de Reyes (Citizen House, Bath) 

Mr. A. Reynolds. 

Mr. A. 0. Roberts (Portmadoc Plaj'ers). 

Mr. Howard Rose (British Empire Shakespeare SocieW). 
Miss lil. Scott (Dramatic Art Centre, Mar3' Ward Settle- 
ment). 

Miss Constance Smedlea' (Grecnleaf Theatre, Ringwood, 
Hants). 

Mr. C. F. Smyly. 

Mr. T. H. Tilley (Hardy Players). 

Miss J. Webster (Liverpool University Dramatic Society). 
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Major T. V.'ORS’i'ncK (Pol}^ech^lc School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art). 

iir. C, A, Wresxh fFederation of London Worldng Boys’ 
Gabs). 

Tue EDrcATTO:: OFFiCHr, London County Council (Idemo- 
randam by Dr. Boas and eT.ddence from ten Literari- 
Institutes and sbrieen other Institutions). 

The SECRST.t?.", Birmingham Universiti- Literary and 
Dramatic Sodeu'. 

The SECHETsm':', English Foil: Dance Society. 

The SECRET.tH'i', Educational Settlements Association 
Cilemoiandum and summar;.' of evidence from fifteen 
Settlements). 

The SHCHET.tnv, Mander Bros. Welfare Club, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Tne SECEET.aHiES, .A.ber§avenny, Gravesend, Lincoln, 
Manchester, Shirebrook and VCoisingham Branches of 
the V.'orkeis’ Educationai .Association. 

The SEcasT.t?.-/, Young Men’s Christian .Association 
(Memorandum and summary- of evidence from forty- 
six chub 3). 

The V,'aps>bi:s, Mary Vfard Settlement, London ; David 
Lents Settlement, Manchester. 

Trie V.'elf.eee SrPERi3.-TE:.-DE!.-T, KovmtTee & Co., Ltd. 


4. FuTUcxlions, 

The Gjinmittee have also made use of certain printed 
pubutaltons, such as those of the British Drama League, 
Arts League o: Service, A'illage Drama Sodett- and Catholic 
Play Society, the Reports of the Conferences on Revr 
Ideals in Education, the “ Times,” " Observer,” the 
Theatre Arts Montil;.' for February 1925, and Mr. GranviHe- 
Earker’s '• The Exemplary Theatre.” 
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